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Senate Requests | Added Share in Reserve Profit Import Expansion Estimates for Budget of 1931 
Is Sought Triples Quarterly 


Investigation of 
Interstate Power 


Trade Commission Instruct- 
ed to Report on Volume | 
And Number of Firms, 
Supplying Current 


Resolution Offered 
By Senator Couzens 








elation Between Production 
And Consumption of Elec- 
tric Energy Within a State 
To Be Established 





The Senate on Nov. 8 adopted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 151) directing the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate and re- 
port to the Senate the amount of inter- 
state transmission of electrical power, 
whether it is transmitted between the 


| 
same or different companies, the names | 
of these concerns and the relation be- | 


tween the amount of electrical energy 
consumed in a State and the amount 
produced there. 


The resolution was introduced by Sen- | 


ator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, and author of a bill (S. 6), creat- 


ae | 
ing a communications commission for | 


the regulation of all forms of interstate 


communication and’ power transmission. | 


Purpose Is Explained 

Mr. .Couzens explained that the pur- 
pose of his resolution is to, determine 
positively the gross 
mission of power. It has been generally 
circulated, he explained, that this figure 
is “negligible.” While the net interstate 
transmission of power may be small, he 


explained, the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


mittee chairman has been advised that 
the gross exchange is -large. 

“T understand that Vermont sends into 
other ‘States*92 per cent of its power,” 
said Senator Couzens. 


That the net exportation of power is} 


small has been used generally as an argu- 
ment against the need of including this 
phase in the powers of a communica- 
tions commission which Mr. Couzens pro- 
poses to create in a bill (S. 6) now pend- 
ing before his Committee, it was ex- 
plained, and for this reason it is de- 
sired to obtain the data. The Senator 
said he understood the Trade Commis- 
sion has the information at hand as part 
of the facts uncovered in its power in- 
vestigation. ‘ 


May Seek Ownership Data 


The Interstate Commerce Committee 
has been enipowered by the Senate to 
investigate (S. Res. 80) the relationship 
between the various kinds of “communi- 
cations services used in interstate and 
foreign commerce, including radio, tele- 
phone,. telegraph and all kinds of wire- 
less and cable services so used and trans- 
mission of power by wire or wireless.” 
Included in this authority which was 
granted at the request of Senator 
Couzens to enable the Committee to sub- 
poena witnesses and books in connection 
with the preparation of legislation for 
the control of such services is the right 
to investigate the relationship of owner- 
ship and contro) of concerns engaged in 
these businesses. . 

The resolution, which was agreed to 
unanimously, follows in full text: 

Resolved, that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is hereby directed to inquire into, as- 
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Views of Admirals 
On Limitation Sought 








on Confers With 
oard of Navy 


Secretary Sti 
General 





The Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, has just completed a series of 


conferences on naval limitation with all 
the admirals who are members of the 
General Board of the Navy, according 
to information obtained at the Depart- 
ment of State on Nov. 8. 

Mr. Stimson, it was stated orally at 
the Department, wishes to obtain the 
viewpoini of the Navy, as represented | 
by the General Board, as well as to have | 
of the technical information avail- 
able. 

Secretary Stimson also has begun to 
work with other members of the Amer- 
ican delegation to inform them regard- 
ing the technicalities of naval limita- 
tion, it was stated orally. Senators 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, and Rob- 
inson (Dem.), of Arkansas, have been 
studying copies of the technical reports. 

Secretary Stimson, it is stated, wishes 
it understood that while the members 
of the American delegation are lovers 
of peace, any view that the American 
delegation is motivated wholly by paci- 
fism is erroneous. 

The Japanese ambassador to the 
United States, Katsuji Debuchi, called 
upon the Undersecretary of State, Jos- | 
eph P, Cotton, on Nov. 8. He stated) 
orally that the Japanese delegation to} 
the London naval conference would ar- 
rive in Washington Dec. 16 en route to 
London. It will call upon Secretary 
Stimson Dec. 17 and sail for London 
Dec. 20. 
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Mr. Glass Says Step Is Neces-| 
sary to Prevent Further | 
Defections 





| 
| 
It will soon be a question whether the | 
Federal reserve system will predominate | 
in the American banking community “or 
yield to the dangerous, and irresponsible | 
holding companies,” if the system is not | 


.|made more attractive to member banks | 


and the present rate of defection con- | 
tinues, according to Senator Glass} 
(Dem.), of Virginia. 

Mr. Glass, who is a member of the) 
Banking and Currency Committee, and | 
| who was a framer of the Federal reserve | 
|act, so expressed himself in a letter to! 
W. P. G. Harding, governor of the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston, in declin- | 
jing an invitation to speak in Boston |} 
| before the association of member banks | 
of the district. | 

Legislation is needed which will make 
| it mandatory upon administrators of the | 
| Nation’s banking laws to assert to the | 
| limit of their power the “dignity of the | 
| Federal banking system” and “to pre- | 
|vent by penalization, such disasters in| 
| stock gambling operations as have re- | 
/cently disgraced the country,” Senator 
Glass wrote. | 

Senator Glass alsq advised Mr. Hard- | 
ing that he intends to press for action , 
jin the regular session on legislation giv- 
ing to member banks of the Federal 
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Palmolive Company — 
Contests Legality | 


| 


Of Wisconsin Levy 





Bill of Complaint Alleges | 
Four Affiliated Firms 
Were Taxed Under Un- 


| ¢€onstitutional Act 





State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Nov. 8. 





Ocean Telephone 
By Wire Planned 


b aa! 


Operation Is Expected to 
Be Started by 1932 


¥ 


RESENT indications are that the 

proposed first transatlantic wired 
telephone will be in operation by 
1932, the chief of the communica- 
tions section, G. S. Shoup, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, stated orally 
Nov. 8. It is proposed to connect 
the cable between Newfoundland 
and Ireland, a distance of 1,800 
nautical miles, he said. 

The new cable will yield only a 
single telephone circuit but it will 
be of maximum reliability, free 
from the variations characteristic 
of radio circuits, the chief re- 
marked. To make two-way opera- 
tion possible, voice-operated switch- 
ing mechanism will be installed 
at the two terminals, which will 
permit the circuit to be operated 
only in one direction at a time 
but automatic controlling speech 
waves will permit two to carry on 
a regular conversation, he ex- 
plained. 





Rapid Development 
Of Foreign Markets 
For Planes Expecte 





Possibilities in Export Trade 

Have Scarcely Been 
| Touched, Says Specialist 
| Of Commerce Department 





| Aeronautical manufacturers in the 
United States have not scratched the 
surface of foreign trade possibilitiés, ac- 





The Palmolive Company has begun an |cording to Maj. E. P. Howard, chief of 


action \against the Wisconsin tax com- 
mission}yeo determine the legality of the 
ruling of that cémmission in assessing 
additional taxes for the years 1920 to 
1926, inclusive. (The decision of the | 
commission is printed on page 9 of this 
issue.) 

The bill of complaint which has been | 
filed in the District Court of the United |® 
States for the Western District of Wis- | 
consin alleges that the tax ena | 





| 


: . : ; 1 
arbitrarily determined that a portion of 


the division of regulation and licensing, 
Aeronautics 
Commerce, in an address 
|8 before New England Export Club dele- 
gates and other business executives of 
New England at the Department of 
Commerce. 


Branch,: De ment _- of 


Exports of aircraft engines, parts and 
ircraft for the first six months of 1929 


were 41 per cent more than the exports 
for the full year of 1928, he stated, and 


928 exports nearly equaled the com- 


bined values of exports for the previous | 


the combined income of the four affiliated | three years. 


companies was taxable income of the | 
Wisconsin corporation, and points out | 
that two of the companies have never | 


Domestic Market Is Large 
The United States is especially fitted 


elivered Nov. | 


transacted any business in Wisconsin and 
have never been subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of that State. 

The complaint contends that in mak- 
ing the assessment, the tax commission 
disregarded the right of a corporation 
to transfer its assets, and to determine 
the nature and extent of the business 
to be transacted with Wisconsin and 
other States. It says that under the 
rule laid down by the commission, good 
will, trade marks and similar intangibles 
which are not owned by the companies 
doing business in Wisconsin are brought 
into that State. 

It is also alleged that the Wisconsin 
law is unconstitutional in that it is arbi- 
trary and capricious, does not provide a 
uniform measure for the tax, and dele- 
gates a taxing power to a nonlegisla- 
tive body. 








New Tax on Excess Profits 
Of Importers to Be Asked 





Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 


chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com-| 


mittee, announced orally Nov. 8, that 
he will propose an amendment to the 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667) to tax excess 
profits of importers. 

| The Nebraska Senator’s plan for an 
|excess profit tax on importers received 
| the endorsement on the floor of Senator 
| Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa. 





Listeners Urge Fewer Stations 


|planes, engines and airplane supplies be- 


|cause of its diversified uses of airplanes, 
|the wide range of daily aircraft opera- 
‘tions, and the comparatively large do- 
mestic market, he said. The address in 
full text follows: 

| Exports of the three aeronautic items 
—aircraft, engines and parts—during 
the first half of 1929 exceeded the ag- 
| gregate for the full year of 1928 by 
|more than 41 per cent. Exports for 
| 1928, moreover, almost equaled the com- 
| bined values of exports for the previous 
three calendar years. 

| As yet, however, American aeronautic 


manufacturers have not even scratched | 


the surface of their foreign trade possi- 
| bilities. Because of the diversified uses 
to which airplanes are being put in the 
United States daily, because our 91,000 
miles of scheduled daily operations are 


| being flown over a wide range of tem- | 
|perature and altitude, because we have | 
|a comparatively large domestic market | 
|for aircraft which assures the economies | 


|of mass production and advanced engi- 
|neering, the United States is peculiarly 
| fitted to supply the world market for air- 
|planes, airplane engines, and airplane 


| supplies in much the same way that we | 


now supply most of the world’s automo- 
| biles. 

| “But how is the aeronautics branch 
|aiding in ipereasing our aircraft ex- 
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And Less Advertising by Radio 





Meat Consumption 
Per Capita Drops 


vy 
Average of 152.7 Pounds 
Reported in 1928 
v 


THE per .capita consumption of 
meats and lard in the United 
States in 1928 was 152.7 pounds 
as compared with 153.5 pounds for 
1927, according to figures compiled 
by thg Bureau. of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of . Agri- 


culture, made public Nov. 8, 
Of the meat and lard consumed 


per capita in the United States 
last year, the Department stated, 
51.7 pounds was beef; 6.8 pounds 
veal; 5.6 pounds lamb and mutton; 
73.9 pounds pork (exclusive of 
lard); 14.7 pounds lard. 

The per capita consumption . of 
meat and lard, it was stated, has 
been on a gradual decline since 
1924 when it reached a peak with 
a total of 165.1 pounds, 


+ 
‘Survey by 


Private Club 
Shows Reception Has 
Improved 





Too mary Wroadcasting stations and 
too much advertising are the leading 
complaints of, radio listeners in the vicin- 
ity of San Francisco concerning the ilJs 
of radio today, according to a survey 
made by the Commonwealth Club of 
America in San Francisco, the results 
of which were transmitted on Nov. 8 to 
the Federal Radio Commission. It is one 
of the first such surveys to be made. 

Approximately 4,000 responses to the 
questionnaire sent out by the club have 
been analyzed, the Commission was in- 
formed. Members of the club, employes 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad and em- 
ployes of San Francisco’s largest de- 
partment store were canvassed, it was 
explained, to obtain cross-section of 
opinion. 

Sixty-six per cent of the returned 
questionnaires were to the effect there 
are “too many preachers,” and a “lack 
of Sunday variety” over the radio. Other 
complaints, of the same general per- 
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|to supply the world market for air- | 


Gain for Exports 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Sales Abroad Found to Be 
Larger Than for Any Cor- 


Nine Years 





Shipments Abroad 





‘Most Notable Decrease Shown 
In Passenger Automobiles 


In Finished Manufactures 


| United States exports during the third 


| 1920, but the rate of increase in im- 


| times the gain in exports, according. to 
|a foreign trade review just made public 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
| Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

| Consequently, the review states, the 
|exeess of exports over imports dropped 
from $195,000,000 in the third quarter 
of 1928 to $148,000,000. 


The total value of exports in the third | 
quarter of the current year was $1,221,- | 


000,000—an advance of 3% per cent over 





stated, and total imports for the third 


quarter of 1929 amounted to $1,074,000,- | 


000—a 9 per cent gain over the third 
| quarter of 1928. 
Automolile Exports Fall 
Exports of finished manufactures 
showed an increase of 9 per cent, com- 
pared with the third quarter of last 
| year, and although foreign sales of this 
| elass of goods fell below the high values 
| of the first two quarters of the current 
| year, they continued to make up more 
than one-half the total value of ex- 
ports, the review shows. 
The most notable decrease in exports 
by groups appeared in passenger auto- 
les, which totaled $42,000,000 in the 
| thire® quarter. of the present -year. as 
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‘All American Labor 
Is Termed Skillful 


Difficulties of Classification 
Explained by Bureau of 
Of Labor Statistics 











There are no unskilled laborers as far 
as the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor, is concerned, for 
there is no satisfactory dividing line be- 
tween a skilled and unskilled worker, it 
was stated orally, Nov. 8, by Charles E. 
Baldwin, Assistant Commissioner of the 
Bureau. Consequently, in making sur- 
veys and compiling data, the Bureau al- 
ways lists men by the kind of work they 
do rather than according to the skill 
with which they perform their tasks, 
he stated. 

Even a man who works entirely with 
his hands in a most humble position ac- 
quires a certain amount of skill after 
jhe has been on the job a while, Mr. 
| Baldwin said. Nearly any one can push 
a wheelbarrow, he said; but it isn’t 
every man who can manage one on a 
narrow steel beam of a skyscraper under 
process of construction, 

Farmers are often classed as so-called 
unskilled laborers, Mr. Baldwin said. 
Yet there are thousands of persons who 
could not go about raising a crop. 

Likewise a man who enters an auto- 
mobile factory to run some sort of ma- 
chine cannot operate it as successfully 
as one with experience, Mr. Baldwin 
|said, A ditch digger acquires a certain 
}amount of skill at his work, and so does 
a section hand, who can rise to the posi- 
tion of a section foreman, he stated. 

Industries, however, recognize a dif- 
ference between unskilled and _ skilled 
workmen, Mr. Baldwin said. In a num- 
ber it is evidenced by the custom of 
making new men serve an apprenticeship, 
during which time they receive low 
wages. This custom is not so much in 
practice in this cduntry as in- Europe, 
where an apprentice often has to serve 
| five or six years before he can become 


| a full-fledged member of his chosen craft. | 
in | 


| Furthermore, in some _ industries 
this country a man would be considered 
| unekoeee who performed a certain task, 


‘Department Stores 


Show Higher Sales 


‘Increase of 3 Per Cent Over 
October 1928 Noted 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.) 











Department stores sales in October 
again showed an increase over the cor- 
responding month a year ago according 
to a statement Nov. 8 by the Federal 
Reserve Board. The Board’s figures 
showed that the average for the country 
was about 3 per cent higher last month 
than in Oct., 1928, Following is the full 
‘text of the siatement: 

Department store sales for October 
were 3 per cent larger than in the cor- 
responding month a year ago, according 
to preliminary reports made to the Fed- 
eral reserve system by 483 stores. In- 
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responding Period in Last 


Greatest in 9 Years 


And Expansion Is Revealed | 


| quarter of 1929 were larger than the | 
total for any corresponding period since | 


| ports during this period was nearly three | 


the corresponding: period of 1928, it was | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 








Circulated Money 
Rises for Month 


. OW 
Per Capita Share Is Found 


To Be $40.23 
v 

N ONEY in circulation as of 
“YE Oct. 31 aggregated $4,837,987,- 
203, or $40.23 per capita according 
to the monthly circulation state- 
ment issued Nov. 8 by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, showing an 
increase of $18,692,263 for the 
month and $31.757,568 for the year.’ 
The per capita circulation was 
based on an estimated population of 
120.264.000. 

The increase shown was some- 
what larger than has been usual 
either on a monthly or yearly basis 
according to the Department rec- 
ords. While the figures were issued 
without comment, the Department 
announced orally that in all prob- 
ability the approaching season of 
Christmas buying had some effect 
on the amount of money in actual 
circulation, but officials were un- 
prepared to offer an explanation as 
to the reason for the fact that the 
total increase was larger than 
normally. 

The total stock of money was 
given as $8,768.777,605 compared 
with $8,713,685,198 for the same 
month last year. Of this amount, 
$3,861,431,759 was held in the 
Treasury, the other being held by 
the Federal reserve banks or being 
in actual circulation. 


| 


| 
| 








American Railroad 
_ Is to Be Controlled | 
By Canadian National 





| 


Acquisition of Properties of | 

Grand Trunk Western in 

| Féur States by Lease Is 
Authorized by I. C. C. 











| 
| Railway of the reorganized and unified 


| properties of the Grand Trunk Western 
Railroad Co. in the States of Michigan, 


| Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. was ap- | 
| proved by the Interstate Commerce Com.- | 


| mission in a report and order in Finance 
Dockets 7320 and 7320 sub 1, according 
to a summarized announcement made 
| public Nov. 8. 

The acquisition of the unified system 
is to be negotiated chiefly through an 
exchange of stock. Tne constituent com- 
panies involved in the unification of the 
Grand Trunk Western Railroad Co. have 
all been under the control directly or 
indirectly of the Canadian National. 

The Commission made public a sum- 
marized digest of its forthcoming re- 
port and order which follows in full text: 

Report and order in F. D. Nos. 7320 
and 7320 (Sub. No. 1) authorizing: 

(1) Operation by the Grand Trunk 
Western Railroad Co. of the lines of 
railroad formerly owned and/or op- 
erated by its constituent companies or by 
the Canadian National Railway Co. in 
the States of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, | 
and Wisconsin, including that part of | 
the railroad of the Chicago, Kalamazov 
& Saginaw Railway Co. operated under 
lease, and also including the car ferries | 
and terminal tracks formerly owned and 
operated by the Grand Trunk Milwaukee 
Car Ferry Co.; | 

(2) The acquisition by the Grand 
Trunk Western Railroad Co. of control 


of the Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw) a sight draft on the purchaser in New! 


Railroad Co. by lease, and of the Detroit | 
& Toledo Shore Line Railroad Co. and 
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Air ink seis Said to Re : Due 


Are Announced by President 





Totals $3,830,000,000 With | 
Farm Board Omitted; 
More for Waterways 


President Hoover made public Nov. 8) 
| preliminary figures for the budget for 
| 1981 showing that it amounts to ap- 
| proximately $3,830,000,000. | 
| President Hoover explained in making 
public the figures that it was difficult to 
| make comparisons, but that the original 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1929- 
30, with the deficiency appropriation and 
other available sums total $3,941,000,000 
|in round figures, and in addition $150,- 
{000,000 capital for the Federal Farm 
Board. 

The budget for 1931, the President 
stated, amounts in round figures to $3,- 
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| Loans Unaffected 


By Increases in 
Cotton Estimates 





| Farm Board Will Advance 


Sums Promised Regard- 
less of Crop Expansion, 
Chairman Legge States 





‘Yield Will Exceed 


That of Last Year 


Quick Action in _ Providing 
Funds Is Promised in Re- 








| 830,000,000, but it does not include pro- 
| vision of further capital for the Federal 
|Farm Board, as the Board has not been 
lable to formulate its estimates, The 

$3,830,000,000 does include, however, the 
'Board’s administrative expenditures, the 
| President said. 


More for Waterways 


The $3,941,000,000 for the present fis- 
jcal year and the $3,830,000,000 for the 
|next fiscal year, the President said, are 
on the same basis for the reason that 
|the Farm Board has been taken out of 
the first and not put in the second. In 
other words, the President said, the 
amount for the first fiscal year is $3,941,- 
000,000 plus the $150,000,000 for the 
Farm Board and the estimates for 1931 
is $3,830,000,000, but does not include 
capital for the Board. 

The budget, the President stated 
further, will make provision for an in- | 
| crease of expenditures on waterways and 


Column 3.] | 
Rules Are Revised 
As to Acceptances 


By Reserve Board 


[Continued on Page 5, 


Drafts Used by Purchaser in 


ply to Request of Texas 
Governor 





Revised cotton production estimates in- 
dicating a yield 0.6 per cent higher than 


|the Oct. 1 forecast, and 3.7 per cent 


above the 1928 crop, will not affect the 
Federal Farm Board’s assurance of loans 
averaging 16 cents a pound, the chair- 
man of the Board, Alexander Legge, 
stated orally Nov. 8. Loans pledged co- 
|operatives in each State will be made 
in the sum promised, regardless of in- 
creases in the crop, he added. 

The revised cotton estimate made pub- 
lic by the Crop Reporting Board Nov. 
8 places production at 15,009,000 bales. 
Increases in Georgia, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Louisiana and Arkansas more than 
offset decreases in Virginia and the 
Carolinas, according to statistics. No 


|change is shown in Texas and Missis- 


sipni. 

A total of 10,889,314 running bales- 
of the 1929 crop was ginned prior to 
Nov. 1, 1929, as compared with 10,162,- 
482 bales for 1928, and 9,920,846 for 
1927, according to the ginning report 
made public by the Bureau of the Cen- 
|sus, Department of Commerce. (The 
full text of the consolidated cotton pro- 
duction and ginning report is published 
on page 5.) 


| Quick Action Promised 
The Farm Board promised to act with- 


Acquisition by the Canadian National | 


| out delay on the application of the Texas 
Staple bee Bureau Soloman gecesi for an 
it sas adyance in accordance. with: the..Board’s 
ommodities May Be ‘Re- cotton-loan program, .immediately wpor 
‘ receipt of the application, it was state 
discounted on Nov. 8 in'a telegram to Governor 
. Moody, of Texas, in answer to his mes- 
The Federal Reserve Board, in a|sage criticizing the Board for conditions 
statement Nov. 8, announced revision of en Texas. ; 
its regulations relative to the definition | , = sonity coan ting to the telegram 
of acceptances and has made it possible | © Governor Moody, has acted promptly 
for member banks to discount added |" every cotton loan application, and in 
paper with the Federal reesrve banks. |™&@ny cases transmitted funds by wire 
The type of paper that may now be within a few hours after the applications 
discounted must be based on a transac- | ¥°T® received. 
tion in staple commodities where the | ° 
seller forwards a sight draft on the pur- 
chaser through a designated bank. The 


1 


| id ransaction_ for 








Greater Cooperation Urged 
The Board regrets that the Texas 


purchaser then may draw a bill on the 
bank to which the drait comes which bill 
is accepted by that bank, and may be 


rediscounted with the Federal reserve | ture, 
bank provided all otehr qualifications of | Chris L. Christensen, se 


law are met. 
Declines to Comment 


Officials of the Board declined to com- 
ment on the ruling because of the care- 
fully chosen language necessary to estab- 
lish the rule as was believed proper to 
avoid legal difficulties, but the oral state- 
ment was made that there probably were 
many transactions in ordinary business 
that would be facilitated by the revised 
regulations. ° 


Following is the full text of the state- | 


ment: 


The Federal Reserve Board has had | 
under consideration the question whether | 
drafts drawn in accordance with the fol- | 


lowing facts are eligible for acceptance 
by member banks under the provisions 
of section 13 of the Federal reserve act: 

A firm in New York City purchases 
certain staples from a seller in a west- 
ern city who ships th same and draws 


York with bill of lading attached. This 
draft and bill of lading attached are 





Column 3.) 
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| Farm Bureau Cotton Association is not 
| used more extensively by cotton grewers, 
| but is hopeful that growers will patronize 
cooperative associations more in the fu- 
The telegram, dispatched by 
cretary of the 
|Board, to Governor Moody, and Mr. 
| Moody’s telegram to the Board follow 
in full text: 

“Reference your wire of Nov. 7, the 
Federal Farm Board advises you that the 
Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association 
meets the requirements of State and Fed- 
eral cooperative statutes and is a quali- 
fied borrower under agricultural market- 
ing act. Association advised Board yes- 
terday that formal application for ad- 
vances in‘accordance with Board’s cotton 
loan program had been executed and 
mailed to Board. Immediately upon re- 
ceipt of application Board will act with- 
out delay and on approval funds will be 
disbursed at once. 

“Board has acted promptly on every 
cotton loan application, in many cases 
| transmitting funds by wire within a few 
hours after application was received 
| Board regrets that Texas Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association is not used more ex- 
tensively by cotton growers, but is hope- 
ful that growers will patronize coopera- 
tive associations more in future.” 

Early Loans Requested 

The full text of the telegram sent by 
Governor Moody to the Farm Board fol- 
lows: , 

“Your statement of some weeks ago to 
the effect that you would make loans to 


To Individual Susceptibility [Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 





No Certain Remedy Found, 
Says Official of Depart- | 


ment of Commerce i 
| 


The cause of air sickness and sea! 
' sickness are practically the same and, so | 
far, there are no certain remedies for | 
'either, is was stated orally, Nov. 8, by | 


|Dr. Louis H. Bauer, of the Aeronautics 
| Branch, Department of Commerce. The 
|same people who are susceptible to sea 
sickness, he said, are likely to be subject 
to air sickness, the symptoms and results 
of which are nearly the same, he stated.’ 
Persons who fly regularly may become 
immune to air sickness in the same way 
that those who travel on the water’ 
frequently become immune to sea sick- 
ness. Many cures have been offered, but 
the fact there are so many would seem , 
to Dr. Baker to indicate that their ef- 
fectiveness is negligible. | 
Those who ride in cabin planes rather | 
than passengers in open planes are sub- | 
ject, to air sickness, because of the lack 
of ventilation and the fumes from the) 
engine, This is being remedied by better 
methods of ventilation and by keeping | 
gasoline and exhaust fumes out. Air| 
sickness is also more likely to be ex-| 
| perienced when riding in windy weather | 
| 








|for the same reason that passengers on 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] | 
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Malt Levy Nets 
$300,000 to State 


VF 
Michigan Exempts Prod- 
uct Used Commercially 


v 


State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Nov. 8. 
OLLECTIONS from the malt tax 
during the first two months it 
has been in force approximates 
$300,000, Sidney E. Schulte, deputy 
secretary of state, announced re- 
cently. Michigan passed a malt 
levy at the 1929 session of its legis- 
lature, the laW becoming effective 

Sept. 1. 

The tax is on malt syrup or ex- 
tract, and on the solid malt solid 
content in wort, and varies accord- 
ing to the size of the container and 
weight. The tax is approximately 
5 cents per pound, so that some 
6.000.000 pounds of malt were pro- 
duced and taxed. 

Malt used by bakeries and cer- 
tain other commercial purposes is 
exempt from the tax. The State 


A 


collects its revenue from the sale 
of tax stamps, which are applied to 
all containers. 





Money Orders Sent 


| Abroad Show Gains 


Transfers ‘During 1929 Ap- 
| proach Prewar Peak 





| International money orders have stead- 
ily increased since the World War, and 
| transfers handled during the fiscal year 
of 1929 are expected to total $75,000,- 
| 000, or only $25,000,000 below the pre- 
| war peak, it was statec orally at the 
Post Office Department Nov. 8. 
| Great Britain will again show an in- 
|crease, as compared with 1928, it was 
stated, arid all other principal Eu an 
countries are showing increased activity 
|in purchasing money orders. Canada 
|and Germany follow Great Britain in the 
| order named, the Department announced, 
Indications are that the international 
|}money order business will eontinue to 
| increase, it was stated. } 
| The provinces making up French Le- 
| vant, which recently entered into postal 
|convention with the United States for 
| the exchange of money orders, have 
| sent ir their first financial statement to 
| the Department, which calls for an ini- 
| tial eutlay of slightly more than $100, 
| it was said, 4 
Russia, which had formerly been @ 
good customer. has been eliminated 


reason of the fact that her present 
y the 





government is not recognized 
United States. 
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Chattanooga Road 
Permitted to Issue 
_ Dividend in Stock 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Authorizes 96,- 
000 Shares of Common 
Capital Stock 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & , St. 
Louis Railway was authorized in a final 
report and order made public on Nov. 
8, by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, to issue $9,600,000 of common capi- 
tal stock consisting of 96,000 shares of 
par value of $100. The stock is to be 
delivered pro rata to its stockholders 
as a dividend. 

Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, dis- 
senting, declared. that in his opinion 
whatever earnings the stockholders of 


the company were entitled to receive may 
be distributed to them under the present 
capitalization, He added that by dilut- 
ing the value per share of common stock 
it might at some time in the future 
impair the ability of the carrier to pro- 
cure capital by new issues of such stock. | 


No Objections Made 

Commissioner Thomas F. Woodlock, | 
concurring with the majority, disagreed | 
with Commissioner -Eastman’s dissent- | 
ing opinion. “I am unable to see,” he 
stated, “what possible difference it can | 
make to the ability of a carrier to 
secure new capital, whether its property | 
employed in-public service is represented 
by capital stock or by surplus account.” | 
The full text of the reports follow: 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. | 
Louis Railway, a common carrier by rail- | 
road engaged in interstate commerce, | 
has duly applied for authority under 
section 20a of the interstate commerce 
act to issue 96,000 shares of its common 
capital stock of the par value of $100 
each, to be delivered to its stockholders 
as a dividend. No objection to the grant- | 
ing of the application has been presented 
to us. 


The applicant was originally chartered 
under the laws of Tennessee as the 
Nashville & Chattanooga Railroad Co. 
by an act of that State passed Dec. 11, 
1845, a change from that name to its 
present corporate name having been au- 
thorized by judicial decree in 1873. It 
now has outstanding $16,000,000 of capi- 
tal stock, consisting of 160,000 shares 
of common stock of the par value of $100 
each. Its charter has been amended to 
provide for the increase of stock which 
the proposed issue would involve. 


Statement of Expenditures Filed 

As a basis for the proposed issue the 
applicant represents that from its in- 
ception to Dec. 31, 1928, it has expended 
from income approximately $28,442,634.04 
for additions and betterments, and has 
filed statements substantially confirming 
the expenditures claimed. During this 
period it has paid cash dividends amount- 
ing to $29,863,412.59. In 1873 it de- 
clared a 200 per cent stock dividend, 
amounting to $4,324,033. On July 15, 
1891, its stockholders of record on that 
date were authorized to purchase at $50 
per share additional shares of a par 
value of $100, to the extent of 50 per 
cent of their holdings. The number of 
shares so authorized was 33,313.875, of 
which the stockholders purchased 33,160.- 
594 shares and 153,281 were taken by 
the applicant. This offering appears to | 
be considered by the applicant as in the 
nature of a stock dividend to the extent 
of 50 per cent of the par value of the 
shares purchased by the stockholders, or 
$1,658,029.70, making the total amount 
of stock dividends distributed $5,982,- 
062.70. 

Since Aug. 1, 1916; the dividend rate 
has been 7 per cent, and there has been 
no increase in the capital stock since 
1913, when $6,000,000 was issued to 
stockholders at par. For years the stock- 
holders, it is claimed, have been urging 
a more liberal dividend policy, and par- 
ticularly a stock dividend. The appli- 
cant submits that the proposed issue will 
not increase its fixed- charges, but will | 
merely give to the respective stockhold- 
ers tangible evidence, more nearly in 
accord with the facts, of their respective | 
holdings, and is only fair to the owners 
of the property. 


$17,000,000 Excess Assets 
The applicant’s balance sheet at the 
close of May, 1929, shows investment in 
road $33,411,500.65, investment in equip- 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Contributions to Tariff Association 


Inadequate Storage 


And Taxpayers League Investigated) Foy Argentina Grain 


Activities of Representative of Organization Affecting 
Legislation Are Studied by Senate Committee 


Investigation of the accounts of the 
Southern Tariff Association and _ the 


American Taxpayers League and of the 
correspondence of J. A. Arnold, their 
Washington representative, was con- 
tinued Nov. 8 by the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee in its lobby inquiry. 

Chairman Caraway (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, told Mr. Arnold, who testified 
before the subcommittee, that a state- 
ment had been issued by the governor of 
Florida denying a contribution of $2,050 
to the Southern Tariff Association, which 
Mr. Arnold said had been received. Mr. 
Arnold asked that the subcommittee per- 
mit him to “check up on that and see.” 

Letters which the witness said were 
to and from Senator Edge (Rep.), of 
New Jersey, concerning the stand of 
southern Senators on the tariff and the 
pending bill, were read. 

Mr. Arnold was questioned further 
about letters concerning a “conference of 
the farm group” early in October, about 
which he had been asked on Nov. 7 by 
the subcommittee. 5 

Miss Lydia Popkins, employe in the 
offices of the Southern Tariff Associa- 
tion and the Amefican Taxpayers 
League, also testified. 

Mr. Caraway stated at the close of the 
hearing that the subcommittee would 
meet again Nov. 12. 


Previous Testimony 
At Inquiry Is Cited 


Chairman Caraway opened the hear- 
ing with a request for the witness to 
submit a list of the banks from which 


|drafts had been obtained by the South- 


ern Tariff Association, He questioned 
the witness concerning an_appearance 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and reluctance to give certain in- 
formation. cae 

In response to further questioning Mr. 
Arnold said that William Gillespie, of 
Baltimore, had been his auditor, and that 
Mr. Gillespie had made four audits for 
him. 

In explanation of the use in ‘ 
respondence of the term “radical list,” 
in reference to Congress, Mr. Arnold said 
that he had no one particularly in mind 
and that he had used the term in a gen- 
eral sense. Chairman Caraway asked 
about further letters; including one in 


his cor- 


check,” the witness said. He asked the 
subcommittee to let him “check up on 
that and see.” 

Senator Walsh asked whether the sub- 
committee had been given all of the 
correspondence from Mr. Arnold’s office. 
“You have them all,” Mr. Arnold said. 

John Holland, counsel for the subcom- 
mittee, said that all of the files but 
one turned over to him covered only the 
period from June to October of this year. 
One file, he said, went back as far as 
January. 


Mr. Arnold was questioned concerning 
a letter written by him to Senator Edge 
(Rep.), of New Jersey, under date of 
Aug. 16 in which mention was made of 
a brief conversation the preceding day. 
The witness said he had seen Senator 
Edge as the Senator was “going into the 
committee room.” 


Senator Walsh then read a letter which 
he stated was from the New Jersey 
Senator in reply to that written by Mr. 
Arnold, in which were the statements, 
“There is one thing mighty sure that 
some of us will resist to the bitter end, 
efforts on the part of Senators from 
any section to be protectionists in their 
votes for paragraphs directly effecting 
their section and antiprotectionists for 
other parts of the country. This practice 
in the past has been entirely too flagrant. 

“Some of us are prepared to vote for 
a tariff that will help all sections, and | 
we will expect the same treatment in| 
return.” 

Another letter from Mr. Arnold to 
Senator Edge was read, in which Mr. 
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AutnHorizep STATEMENTS ONL 


Commission Established in Mexico 
To Decide Claims Against Government 


Revises Sales Plan Time Limit Soon to Expire. for Presentation of Cases Based 


Farmer Now Delivers Wheat 


With Price to Be Fixed 
Later, Drawing Advance 
Based on Current Price 


Inadequate storage und credit facilities 


in the interior of Argentina have led 
to a special method of selling grain at 
a price to be fixed after delivery, accord- 
ing to a report from the consul general 
at Buenos Aires, George S. Messersmith, 
made public Nov. 8 by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Under the new system, it was ex- 
plained, the farmer receives between 75 
and 80 per cent of the value of the grain 
on the day of delivery, but reserves the 
right to finally dispose of the grain on 
any day he chooses’ within a specified 
time, usuaily eight months. 

Statement Follows 

The Bure&u’s statement follows in full 
text: 

The method of selling at a price to be 
fixed works as follows: The farmer, hav- 
ing harvested his grain and having no 
place to store it, disposes of it to the 
local storekeeper or sometimes to a mid- 
dleman on the basis of a contract at a 
price to be fixed. The terms of these 
contracts differ considerably but in gen- 
eral the storekeeper agrees to buy the 
wheat and to take delivery at once, ad- 
vancing to the farmer from 75 to 80 per 
cent of the value of the wheat on the 
basis of the market price on the day of 
the contract. The farmer agrees that 
within a period not exceeding eight 
months ke will sell the grain at the 
ruling price of the day on Which he de- 
cides to sell, and the storekeeper agrees 


On Revolutionary Damages 


Claims against the Mexican govern- to classify (depurar) all the obligations 
ment, with the exception of those coming | against the nation presented under the 
under the jurisdiction of the Mixed|terms fixed by the respective regula- 
Claims Commission, will hereafter be set- | tions and once the nature and amount 
tled by a special commission composed of | of said obligations are determined, the 
a president and three members, accord- | executive, in view of the project which 


y Are PresENTED Herern, BEIna 


PusLIsHeD WitrHout CoMMENT BY THE UNrtTep States DAILy 


Zeppelin Authorized 
To Carry Air Mail 
For Any Destination 


German Government Pre- 
scribes Regulations and 
Will Install Auxiliary 
Post Office on Airship 


ing to a law recently announced by the | the commission shall present him to this |" 


end, shall submit to the honorable fed- 
eral congress a bill providing for the 
payment of the aforesaid obligations. 
The commission shall be composed of a 
president, who shall be the minister of 
finance, and three members appointed by 
the same official. 

The executive shall issue the laws and 
regulations necessary to carry out the 
| classification of the obligations submit- 
ted to the commission and to fix the 
| periods within which they must be pre- 
sented and their respective maturities 
(y los terminos en que prescriban). 

With the exception of the mixed com- 
missions, all claims commissions func- 
tioning shall be suppressed. 


| Payments to Cease 
On Certain Debts 


| 2. From the date of 
|this law, payments shall cease on the 
The translation of the law follows in! paid obligations of an internal nature 

| with the exception of those mentioned be- 


full text: , 
Article I.—The federal executive shall | !0W, upon which payments shall continue 


: dance with the respective laws 
| proceed to the settlement of the obliga- | 22 FNCOr 7 
|tions of an internal character which the |°" . contracts, with "the ay ies 
Mexican government may have at the | which, in the judgment of t ne executive, 
|time the present law is promulgated in | ™®Y, be imposed by the paying capacity 
accordance with the following bases: of the republic: as 
1. A commission shall be established (a). Obligations contracted within the 


respective budget allotment not covered 
Sample Schedules 


Mexican ministry of finance, and for- 
warded to the Department of State. (A 
summary of the Department’s statement 
was published in the issue of Nov. 8). 

The statement and the translation of 
the law follow in full text: 

The Department of State has been in- 
formed by ‘the American Embassy at 
Mexico City in a dispatch dated Oct. 29, 
1929, that a communique, issued by the 
Mexican ministry of finance and pub- 
| lished in the Mexican press of Oct. 21, 
| called attention to the fact that on Nov. 
22 the time-limit will expire for pre- 
senting claims in respect of revolution- 
ary damages done before Dec. 31, 1928. 

On Feb. 4, 1929, there was promul- 
gated in Mexico a law providing for the 
appointment of a commission to take 
care of the adjustment of the various 
obligations of an internal character held 
against the Mexican government, 


romulgation of 





in the corresponding fiscal year. 

(b). Participations in imports, duties 
and collections which the federal gov- 
ernment effects. 





Arnold had stated, “You are absolutely | to pay the farmer the difference between 
| correct in your position, and the majority | the value of the grain on the day the 


For Census Issued 


| party Should have taken this stand a 
long time ago.” 

| A second letter to Mr. Arnold, which, 
| he said, had been written to him by 
| Senator Edge, was read, in which it was 
| Stated that the New Jersey Senator had 
|no objection to his letter being shown, 
|but that he did not wish to have it 
| printed and sent broadcast, since he pre- 
j ferred to make his criticism of his col- 
|leagues on the floor of the Senate. 


| 
j | 


farmer chooses to sell and the 75 or 80 
per cent advanced to the farmer at the| 
time he delivered the grain. 

The storekeeper or middleman who so 
acquires the grain from the farmer on 
the basis of the price to be fixed, then | 
sells the grain on a similar basis to a} 
middleman, broker or an exporting firm. 
The net result is that the grain almost 


Questionnaires Give Some 
Indication of Subjects to 
Be Covered 





First knowledge of the general in- 


immediately after harvest comes under | quiries to be used in two of the most| 
tne control of the exporter who is oblige | important enumerations of the 1930] 


(c). Revenues unduly received. 

(d). Advances for the account of im- 
posts and short-term banking loans. 

(e). Public agrarian debt created by 
law of Jan. 10, 1920, to the amount au- 
| thorized by the same law. 

(f). Banking debt, providing the cred- 
itor institutions agree that the respective 
conventions shall be modified to meet 
the paying capacity. 

(g). Obligations derived from  con- 
tracts for irrigation works under con- 


| League. 


|Of Bank Deposits 


| Senator Watson to contact with us.” The 


which the witness had said he had talked| Senator Caraway inquired if the wit- 
with leaders of the majority party who | "ess was not “more interested in mak- 
had expressed impatience with Southern | !ng converts for a protective sentiment 
Senators who sought protective rates for than for getting rates for the .South.” 
their States, but opposed the bill as a) Mr. Arnold said that if he got the sen- 
whole. Asked as to what Senators he timent he would get results, and that he | 
had talked with, Mr. Arnold said that | would put the question of sentiment first. | 


he did not recall. ; 
Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, Loans to Tariff League 
Are Discussed 


asked concerning a loan of $10,000 by 
Senator Blaine then questioned the 


the witness to the American Taxpayers 
Mr. Arnold said that $5,000 n 
had been paid by check and that a por- witness concerning the funds which Mr. 
tion of the remainder was accounted Arnold had said he loaned to the Ameri-| 
for by salary. The Senator asked if ‘can Tariff League. Miss Popkins was 
the check for $5,000 was shown in the Called before the subcommittee. | 
book of receipts. The witness stated The Wisconsin Senator asked whether | 
that “it is not a receipt, but is money |there were other account books than 
they owe.” ~ | those recording contributions. Miss Pop- 
Proposes Examination |kins stated that no other money Was re- 
|ceived except that given by Mr. Arnold 
j}and that there were no other books. of 
The Wisconsin Senator requested en | eae 
mission for the subcommittee to send a! uestioned b: zt 
representative to banks where deposits Porn said that 2 all ai 
were made, to examine accounts. Mr.| the letters which came to the office She 
Arnold asked that he be permitted to said that she did not remember any di- 
confer with the officers of his organiza- | rections to destroy them, but that she de- 
tions. He gave the name of W. L.|stroyed the letters from the field a gents. 
Thompson, of Portland, Oreg., president! She stated that such letters contained 
of tWe American Taxpayers League,|only a statement of contributions, and 
with whom the subcommittee might com- | when the entries were made on the books 
municate in connection with the accounts | the letters were destroyed. Sometimes 
of the league. He said that he had no| she discussed with Mr. Aronld the advis- 
objection to having his own accounts | ability of destroying a letter, she said. 
examined. Upon : es 
Senator Blaine asked the witness con- Pg ant smal bet 
cerning a letter in which the witness | asked 
had written of getting “someone to take! Vance Muse, solici whi 
the place of Senator Gooding” and in| was working Sek eens — 
which he stated that he had “discussed | Arnold replied in the negative : ; 
the matter with a group of Senators, | : 
including Senators Smoot (Rep.), of | th 
Utah; Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, and 
others.” Mr. Arnold said that he had 


; ng called again 
t bcommittee, Senator Walsh 
if there were any letters from 


“Does it not seem extraordinary that 
ere is not a letter in your files from 
| your agents out in the field?” demanded 


: : the Senator. The wi i 
no particular Senator in mind as a “suc- | may bé some, at he ee ee 


cessor” to Senator Gooding, that he had | stated 

talked to Senators Smoot and Watson | agents ont = a - te 

and that “Senator Smoot thought Sen- P enenely: 

ator Watson would be the man.” 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 

asked an explanatidh of the statement 

in the letter that “they have designated 


Individual Susceptibility 
Is Cause of Air-sickness 


witness said that the relationship of the| 
Senator meant “to understood Southern 
problems and continue the work Senator | 
Gooding had started.” 

“What was to be his relation with 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ocean vessels are more often seasick 
when the water is rough, he continued. 
Persons who experience sickness on 
trains, swings, ships or automobiles are 


to take delivery, as middlemen and | census, was provided Nov. 8, when the| 


brokers also lack storage facilities. | Director of the Census, William M.| Struction (en ejecucion). 
The terms of the contracts “a fijar| Steuart, officially released samples of the; (h). Obligations derived from the con- 


precio” differ considerably. They always | enumerators’ test schedules of popula-| tract of Sept. 10, 1925. 
specify for an advance to the man who | 


| farmer less. 


ou?” Senator Walsh asked. 
“I was to go to him about things in 
the South,” said the witness. 


> 


ment $18,235,843.48, improvement on 
yer a pecperty $4,734,205.98, 
eposits in lieu of mortgaged 
sold $2,486.41, cash $1,789,393'85, and| _Mr. Arnold explained further in re- 
material and supplies $1,980,918.64. For | %ard to the mention of Senators Reed 
the purpose of this proceeding the two| (Rep-), of Pennsylvania, and Moses 
items last mentioned may be considered | (ReP-), of New Hampshire, in this con- 
as working capital. Accrued deprecia-| nection that Senator Watson “would talk | 
tion, equipment, is stated as $8,566,- with them about our problems.” | 
151.29. The total of the foregoing cap- “Senator Watson told you he would| 
italizable assets, after making proper talk with Senator Reed and Senator 
deduction for depreciation of equipment, | Moses about your problems?” inquired | 
is $51,588,197.72, against which there are | Mr. Walsh. The witness responded af- 
outstanding $16,000,000 of capital stock | firmatively. 
and $18,399,000 of funded debt, or a total! Questioned by Senator Walsh concern- 
capitalization of $34,399,000, leaving an ing the “conference of the farm group” 
| referred to in letters to Senators Reed 
|and Watson, Mr. Arnold said that he 
could not recall where the conference 
was held but that it was in the nature 
of a luncheon. He said that various 
}such meetings were held and that he 
could not remember who was at the one 
| referred to. : 
In referring to the farm group, the 
| witness said, he had in mind those who 
signed a memorial petition presented to 
Congress concerning tariff rates. 
Senator Walsh then read from a list 
of the signers of the petition. The wit- 
‘ness said that he thought A. M. Loomis, 
representative in Washington of a na- 
tional dairy organization, was present 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Shipping Board 
Seeks Paint Bids 


vy 
Naval Stores for Year to 
Be Purchased 


v 

IDS to furnish the United 
; States Shipping Board with 
its requirements of topside paints, 
varnishes, leads, oils, and other 
naval stores, at various ports, for 
the 12-month period beginning 
Dec. 1, were invited by the Board 
on Noy, 8. The bids will be opened 
Noy. 19. 

Estimated quantities of the 
stores at each of the ports are 
stipulated, based on actual deliy- 
eries over a 12-month period, but 


others mentioned. 

“Even when your recollection is re- 
freshed, you are not able to tell us who 
were present,” declared Senator Walsh. 

“I wouldn't be able definitely to iden- 
tify any person present,” replied Mr. 
Arnold. 

Chairman Caraway, questioned Mr. 
Arnold as to the contribution said to 
|have been received by the Southern 


but stated that he “couldn’t say” as a" 


more likely to be sick in the air. Sick- 
ness caused by motion is due to an over- 
stimulation of the motion-sensory 
mechanism of the body, which controls 
entirely whether the individual will be 
sick in the air, on sea or on land, and 
there is little that can be done about it. 
Airplanes may be made smoother and 
ventilation improved, but sickness is 





difficult to prevent if the passenger is 
naturally subject to illness from motion. 
If a person flies at high altitudes he 
may experience unpleasantness, but this 
does not affect the average passenger on 
commercial transports, as these airplanes 
do not fly high, Dr. Bauer stated.  Allti- 
tudes of from 15,000 to 20,000 feet are 
| necessary to make a person ill, he said. 
| If a person is nervous and subject to 
hysteria he is apt to be sick in the air 
as well as on the sea, but this.may be due 
| to the fact, that he is naturally suscepti- 
| ble to motion. 


Rigid Enforcemen 


Great Beacon 


| State of Pennsylvania: 


of the commission, has just announced. 


are furnished only for the infor- 
mation of the bidders and are not 
to be construed as being the actual 
requirements. 


The ports to which the supplies 


Tariff Association from the State of 
| Florida and informed the witness that 
the Governor of Florida had just issued 
a statement in which he said that the 
State of Florida had “not contributed 


Low flying and acrobatic stunts over 
congested areas or a large assemblage 
of persons will receive the close atten- 
tion of State aviation inspectors. The} 


regulations of the commission with re- 
one cent.” | 


disposes of the grain; such advance be- 
ing from 75 to 80 per cent of the value 
on the day of delivery but in some cases 
the middleman actually advances the 
In some cases the contract 
provides that the seller of the grain 
shall pay interest on.the money so ad- 
vanced at from 6 to 8 per cent. In 
general, however; the storekeeper does 
not charge the farmer interest and the 
leading grain exporters also state that 
they do not charge interest on advances 
which they make on grain which they 
take at a price to be fixed. The con- 
tracts may or may not provide for car- 
rying charges. The storekeeper or mid- | 
dleman can not exact carrying charges 
from the farmer as the farmer knows 
that these middlemen have no storage 
facilities. The exporters, however, in | 
some cases may demand carrying charges 
of 50 centavos (21 American cents) per 
month per ton but these carrying charges 
do not usually apply until two months | 
after the date of contract and delivery 
of the wheat. 
Contract Sets Time Limit ; 
The time limit within which the grain | 
must be sold depends entirely upon the 
contract. It varies usually from a min- 
imum of three months to a maximum of 


eight months. When the farmer sells the | 


grain to a storekeeper or middleman he 
in turn sells the grain to a broker or 
exporter in order to protect himself from 
losses due to fluctuations in the mar- 
ket. Some of the middlemen and brokers 
who feel that the market is favorable 
and who are inclined to speculate may 
defer their hedging operations and at- 
tempt to make a profit on a prospective 
advance in prices. On the other hand, 
the storekeeper or middleman, if he an- 
ticipates a decline in price, may sell the 
grain before the farmer actually sells 
it. If the farmer finally sells at a lower 
price, the middleman makes a profit 
through his speculation, while if the 
farmer. sells at an advanced price, the 
middleman sustains a loss. 

This system of selling at a price to be 
fixed has a number of advantages to the 
farmer, states Consul General Messer- 


age facilities he is not obliged to sell 
the grain immediately and he is enabled 
to get credit advances without selling 


| tion and agriculture. Although subject 
to slight revision, both test forms are 
| declared to be practically identical to the 
schedules now being drawn up for final 
ratification. 

Approximately 30 inquiries to be an- 
swered by every individual in continental 
United States have been placed on the 
population schedule, while more than 240 
family inquiries will appear on the agri- 
culture or “general farm” schedule. 

Farm Schedule Is Complex 


Questions of abode, names of resi- 
dents, family relationship, tenure of resi- 


| dence, farm residence, personal descrip- 


tion, education, place of birth, citizen- 
ship, occupation and industry, employ- 
ment, and veteranship, appear on the 
test schedule of population. In addition, 
it was orally stated, a supplemental in- 
quiry may be provided for unemploy- 
ment, and another space may be granted 
on the final schedule for information of 
mother tongue. 


Far more complex, the agriculture 
schedule will furnish data on a miscel- 
lany of subjects included under the topics 
of farm operation, acreage, tenure, 
values, debt, drainage, land terraced, live- 
stock and crops available on an inven- 
tory made April, 1930, and taxes, ex- 
penditures, cooperation in marketing and 
purchasing, animal products and _irri- 
gated crops, for the production period 
of one year ending with the close of 


1929. 
Test Schedules Sent Out 


Test schedules, it was announced, are 
being shipped to supervisors throughout 
the country just as rapidly as they can 
be printed, and already are being dis- 
tributed by these 575 persons among 
candidates for enumeration appoint- 
ments. 


Each test schedule, in addition to an 
illustrated sample of an enumeration 
previously recorded, also supplies a test 
narrative and a set of instructions for 
enumerators, it was said. 

While former soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines, and relatives of these persons, 
are being extended a preference for the 
enumerations appointments, a 


| 


awarded positions according to their test 


larger 
smith. Although he does not have stor-|! number of the 100,000 workers will be | 


Payments made in contravention to 
| this precept shall be for the responsi- 
bility, according to the laws which may 
| be issued by the executive, of the official 
« authorizing them and of the officials and 
employes executing them. 

| Article II. Indemnities for agrarian 
| expropriations declared lawful under the 
| existing laws and not covered by bonds 
|of the issue authorized by the law of 
Jan. 10, 1920, shall be covered in the 
manner prescribed by the law which the 
congress will issue at the suggestion of 
the executive and in aecordance with the 
report of the commission charged with 
the settlement of the internal debt. 


Unification Is Sought 
Of Some Obligations 


Article III. To the end of unifying 
the obligations includued in and derived 
from the conventions of June 16, 1922, 
and Oct. 23, 1925, the executive shall 
| proceed immediately to conclude arrange- 
ments with the holders of the respective 
bonds, according to the following bases: 


1. The obligations shall be consolidated 
in one sole issue the annuity of which 
shall be within the capacity to pay of 
the government of the republic and the 
refunding period (plazo de reembolso) 
not to be less than 45 years and the rate 
of interest not to exceed 5 per cent per 
annum. 


2. There shall not be included in the 
consolidation obligations arising from 
the debt of the National Railways of 
Mexico Company, which shall be paid in 
accordance with arrangements which the 
company may make directly with its 
creditors. 

3. As specific guarantee of the pay- 
ment of the principal and interests of 
the new debt, the executive may con- 
sider adequate. 

4. Payments made in accordance with 
any agreement or agreements signed, 
shall have the simple character of de- 


° : ° Title Registered U 
grades and their promptness in remit- 


ting the test documents, according to 





the grain. Another advantage is that 
the farmer is relieved of all responsi- 
bility for the grain immediately after 
delivery and does not have to stand any 
losses through déterioration and does not 
have to pay storage or other-carrying 
charges as all these risks are passed 
on to the exporter. Another reason for 
the popularity of this system, although 
it may not be considered as an advan- 
tage, is that it satisfies the speculative 
instinct which is very strong among 
practically all classes in Argentina. 
There has, however, according to Mr. 
Messersmith, been much agitation in the 
Argentine press of late for the purpose 
of securing legislation to prevent the 
selling of grain on ‘a _price-to-be-fixed 
basis. Tt is claimed that this system 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


t of Aviation Laws 
Planned by Pennsylvania Commission 


Low Flying and ‘Stunting’ Over Cities to Be Penalized; 


Light Installed 


Harrisburg, Nov. 8. 


Violations of the Pennsylvania aero-| sons except with the consent of the 
nautics act relating to operations of un-| State aeronautics commission. 
licensed pilots and unlicensed planes, 
together with disregard for air traffic} an aircraft over the congested area of 
rules promulgated by the State aero-| any city, town’ or settlement, or over 
nautics commission are to be rigidly | an open-air assembly or below 2,000 feet 
penalized, James F. Woodward, chairman! over an es ’ 


No person is permitted to “stunt” fly 


tablished civil airway. An 
acrobatic maneuver performed over any 
other place shall be concluded at a height 
greater than 1,500 feet. 

No pilot shall acrobatically fly an air- 
plane carrying passengers for hire, 
The aeronautics commission has just 
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General 


Radiotelephone communication between 
New York City and Sydney, Australia, 
via London, England, was established 
recently when officials of telephone com- 
panies at the two points exchanged greet- 
ings, G. S. Shoup, of the transportation 
division, Department of Commerce, stated 
orally Nov, 8. 

Short wave lengths were used to trans- 
mit the message from London to Sydney, 
he said. 

While radio was used in sending the 
message over the Atlantic Ocean, an 
ordinary telephone transmitter and re- 
ceiver were used in holding the conversa- 
tion, Mr. Shoup added. 

The distance over which ¢his conversa- 
tion was held was 15,000 miles, the 
longest distance over which radiotele- 
phony has ever been conducted success- 
fully, Mr. Shoup pointed out. The di- 
rective short wave transatlantic radio 
channel that is now in regular use for 
European service was used in this dem- 
| onstration rather than the long wave 
channel, the former being much more 
economical, he added. 

Transmission from Sydney was 
through a 20-kilowatt transmitter at Pen- 
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Ordinary first-class mail for any desti- 
nation may be carried by the Graf iY 4 
pelin under regulations issued by the 
German federal post ministry, according 
to a report from the assistant trade com- 
missioner at Berlin, Douglas A. Cook, 
made public Nov. 8 by the Department of 
Commerce. : 

Regulations Adopted 

The regulations, which outline rules 
for future overland mail flights of the 
dirigible, follow in full text: 

1. Mail may be sent to any destina- 
tion. 

2. The weight of letters may not ex- 
ceed 2( grams. 

3. The total fee iS 50 pfennigs (12 
cents) for postcards and one mark (24 
cents) for letters, 

4. All mail must carry sufficient air- 
mail or other stamps. Mail with in- 
sufficient postage will be returned to the 
senders. : 

5. Shipments must be clearly marked! 
“By airship ‘Graf Zeppelin’” (mit Luft- 
schiff ‘Graf Zeppelin’) and must be sent 
to the post office in Friedrichshafen in a 
properly stamped envelope, the fee for 
same being that adopted for usual intra- 
German mail. The outer envelope must 
bear the mark: “Shipment for the air- 
ship ‘Graf Zeppelin,’ post office, Fried- 
richshafen.” ' 

6. The name and address of the send- 
ers must appear on both the inner and 
outer envelopes of the air mail letter. 

Two Projected Flights 

Projected flights in the near future 
include: One from Friedrichshafen to 
Holland and return, probably in the mid- 
dle of October, and later on to Rumania 
and return. 


The air mail shipments are held in 
Friedrichshafen until just before the de- 
parture of the airship. The postal min- 
istry reserves the right to have the mail 

| carried to either a place of landing or 
to a place where mail is thrown over- 
board, or in case of necessity back to 
Friedrichshafen. 

Before the mail is started on the air- 

ship each letter or postcard is stamped 
“Carried by airship ‘Graf Zeppelin’.” 
| The auxiliary post office on board the 
“Graf Zeppelin” will receive all letters 
mailed on board during flights. Such 
mail will be marked with -a stamp, 
“Luftschiff Graf Zeppelin,” and the par- 
ticular location at the time of mailing 
will also-be marked on the envelope. 


State Department Studies 
Slavery Status in Liberia 


Henry Carter, now in the western 
European division of the Department of 
State, has been appointed charge d’af- 
faires of the American Legation in 
Liberia, according to information by the 
Department of State on Nov. 8. 

The Department is working on the 
problem of an investigation of slavery 
cénditions in Liberia, it was stated orally. 
One member of the investigating com- 
mission is to be appointed by the United 
States, one by the League of Nations and 
one by the Liberian government, it was 
stated, by the Department. 


posits until such agreement or agree- 
ments are ratified by the honorable con- 
gress of the union and accepted by a 
majority of the creditors (obligacio- 
nistas). 

5. The executive shall submit for ap- 
proval to the honorable federal con- 
gress any convention or conventions 
which he may conclude in the exercise 
of the powers vested in him by the pres- 
ent article. 

Article IV.—The executive is author- 
ized to conclude with foreign govern- 
ments conventions for the settlement en 
bloe of the claims presented by the sub- 
jects of each country before the respec- 
tive commissions, when, in the judg- 
ment of the executive, such a procedure 
is advantageous to the national inter- 
ests. 
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nant Hills, which was designed by the 
engineers of Amalgamated Wireless Ltd. 
and manufactured in the company’s 
works in Sydney. The reception in 
England was at the government station 
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Mr. Arnold stated he did not 
have “anything to say” but that his 
pooks were right. 

“The Governor of Florida is not telling 
the truth?” demanded Chairman Cara- 
way. 


are to be delivered are Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Norfolk, Newport News, Mo- 
hile, New Orleans, Galveston and 
Houston. 


| industrial flying operation. 





{ “IT would not say that, but we have the 


| No flight under 1,000 feet shall 

} made over any open-air assembly of pe 
° 

4 


spect to low flying include: No flying at) a 
less than 1,000 feet over congested areas.| partment store in Reading to erec 

Elsewhere at a height not less than 500} 8,000,000-candlepower heat eee 
feet except where indispensable to an 


be | 


pproved the application of a large de- 


( light on the top 
of its seven-story structure. The beacon, 
which will stand on a 51-foot tower, is 
expected to be lighted for the first time 


| 


r-' on the night of Armistice Day, Nov. 11. |New York telephone exchange. 


C. G. MarsHALL 
WILLARD SAULSBURY 
Georce F. Porter 
Joun W. Weeks 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


at Baldock (Herts), thence by land line 
to London, In the transfer to New York 
the message was sent by land line to the 
government station at Rugby and thence 
by radio to the New York receiving 
station, and from there by land to the 
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Hearing on Activity 
Of Mr. Shearer Will 
Be Reopened Soon 





President of Shipbuilding 
Company May Be Called 
To Inquiry, Senator Short- | 
ridge States 








| 

Date for reopening of the hearings to | 
investigate the activities of William 
B. Shearer, “observer” at the 1927! 
Geneva naval conference, will be set upon 
the return of Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, probably next week, Sena- 
tor Shortridge (Rep.), of California, 
chairman of the subcommittee of the | 
Naval . Affairs Committee, in charge of | 
the investigation, stated orally Nov. 8. 

One of the matters to come before the 
subcommittee is that of the “mysterious | 
document” which was presented by Mr. 
Shearer at an earlier hearing, Senator 
Shortridge said. The Senator has been | 
informed, he said, that Dr. William J. N. | 
Maloney, of 422 Park Avenue, New York, 
says the so-called “mysterious document” | 
was published some years ago. 
Maloney probably will testify before the 
subcommittee, the Senator said. 

Others who may be called before the | 
subcommittee include C. L. Bardo, presi- 
dent New York Shipbuilding Company, 
and Mr. Shearer, Senator Shortridge | 
said. Mr. Bardo may be asked concern- | 
ing a memorandum of an interview with | 
Mr. Shearer, he explained. 

Senator Shortridge stated further that 
should it be shown that the “mysteri- 
ous document” was published some years 
ago, Sir William Wiseman, of the Brit- 
ish intelligence during the World War 
and now of New York, whom Mr. Shearer 
indicated was author of the document, | 
would not be called before the subcom- | 
mittee, and that officers of the Navy 
who had assisted in making photostatic | 
copies of the document would not be} 
called. | 

The investigation is being conducte 
as a result of the Borah resolution (S. | 
Res. 114). | 


Temporary Employe | 


Is Granted Claim 


Pay Awarded by Mr. McCarl 


For Appearance Before | 
Federal Grand Jury 


Temporary employes when subpoenaed | 
to appear before a Federal grand jury | 
are entitled to their salaries from the 
Government, the Comptroller General, | 
J. R. McCarl, has ruled in a letter to 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
just made public by the General Account- 
ing Office. The letter in full text fol- 
lows: 

Sir: I have a letter signed by the Sec- 
retary by direction of the Commission re- 
questing a ruling whether a temporary 
employe on the rolls of the Commission, 
who has been subpoenaed to appear be- 
fore a Federal grand jury, is entitled to 
his. salary’ during the time that he is 
away from his regular work pursuant to 
such subpoena. 

It is stated that the employe’s appear- 
ance is apparently in connection with 
some cases on which he worked while 
previously employed in another Govern- 
ment department. It has been learned 
informally that the employe is to testify 
on behalf of the Government. 

An employe rendering service such as 
this is to be regarded as in a duty status 
as his attendance is on official business 
of the United States. Therefore, he is 
entitled to pay for the time necessarily 
absent from his regular duties pursuant 
to such subpoena the same as though | 
he were performing the regular duties 
of his position under the Commission. 
See 7 Comp. Gen. 690. He is not entitled 
to witness fees or mileage, but is en- 
titled to his necessary expenses, under 
the Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations, in going, returning and 
while necessarily at the place where the 
jury is in ‘session. See section 850, Re- 
vised Statutes, 


New Adhesive Sought 
For Postage Stamps 




















Patrons’ Complaints Lead to 
Experiments of Postal Officials 





New experiments in the manufacture 
of postage stamps to make them “stick” 
are being conducted by the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, postal officials 
stated orally Nov. 8 at the Post Office 
Department. 

Under the direction of a special com- 
mittee composed of representatives cf the 
Post Office Department, Bureau of En- 
graving and Prifiting, and the Bureau 
of Standards, experiments show that 
good results have been obtained by the 
Bureau in permitting the stamps to dry 
after they leave the presses before they 
are applied with adhesive materials. 
Under this process the stamps are given 
ample time to dry, and when the mu- 
cilage is finally applied it is not so easily 
removed by moisture, 

The experiments are being conducted 
by the committee as a result of com- 
plaints from patrons that postage stamps 
fail to stick. Investigation by the De- 
partment has revealed, however, that 
patrons have applied too much moisture 
to the stamps to make them stick. 

The new drying process appears to 
have some merit, according to progress 
being made, and postal officials declared 
that they approve of it until something 
new has been discovered. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive: Offices 
November 8 








10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The Presi- 


dent met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet 
meetings are held regularly on Tues- | 
days and Fridays of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—The Chinese Minister, 
Chao-Chu Wu, accompanied by the As- 
sistant Secretary of State, Nelson T. 
Johnson, called to thank the President 
on behalf of the Chinese government 
for sending the American Minister to 
China, John Van A.’ MacMurray, to at- 
tend the funeral of Sun Yat Sen, Chi- | 
nese revolutionary leader, at Nanking 
last Summer. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the Duquesne University 
Football Team of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
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| cent. 
Committee recommendation restoring all | 


| ad valorem duty. 
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Senate Acts on Revised Tariff Rates 


On Tools, Automobiles and Machinery| (f Foreign Markets 





Duties Adopted for Cream Separators and Cutlery; Session 
Expected to Continue Until December 





Cutlery, tools, automobiles, cream sep- 
arators, and various kinds of machinery 
were among the subjects covered by Fi- 
nance Committee amendments to the tar- | 
iff bill (H. R. 2667) acted on by the Sen- 
ate Nov. 8. In almost every instance 
increases were rejected. 

Several of the most controversial 
items were passed over, including the 
paragraphs on watches and clocks and | 
some forms of knitting machinery. | 

Following a conference with the ma- | 
jority leader of the House, Representa- | 
tive Tilson (Rep.), of Connecticut, and | 
the Speaker of the House, Representative | 
Longworth (Rep.), of Ohio, Senator Fess 
{Rep.), of Ohio, majority whip, declared | 
that he saw no opportunity for an ad-| 
journment of Congress before the regu- | 
lar session in December. | 

Mr. Fess expressed the opinion that | 
the House would continue its present ar- 
rangement of three-day recesses, while 
the Senate will continue with the tariff 
bill. If there is any interval between | 
the extra and regular sessions, the Ohio | 
Senator believes it will be only two or | 
three days. | 

Despite opinions by minority leaders 
and the so-called Progressive group, that 
the Smoot-Hawley bill can be disposed | 
of at this session, Mr. Fess believes this | 








to be “a physical impossibility.” |other side.” 


Calling attention to a press report 
quoting the majority leader of the House, 
Representative Tilson (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, to the effect that the House 
would never accept changes being made | 
in the tariff bill by the Senate, Senator | 
Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, said that | 


| there would be no tariff law if it had to’ Finance majority, 
be like the bill the House passed. | The House rate was 50 per cent and the | 


“No bill would be better for the Ameri- | 


can consumer than the House bill,” he! fittings for pistols and revolvers were | 


stated. 


The present and House rate is 40 per 
cent. R 

A Committee proposal to increase 
from 60 to 75 per cent ad valorem the 
rate on pliers was rejected. The House 
had proposed, in addition to the present 


duty of 60 per cent, a specific duty of |‘ 


10 cents each on pliers valued at not 
more than $2 per dozen and 20 cents each 
on those valued at more than $2 a dozen. 
The Senate rejected the specific duties 
proposed by the House, after the Finance 
Committee recommended their elimina- 
tion. 

Muzzle loading “muskets, shotguns, 
rifles and parts, which now pay a 25 per 
cent ad valorem rate, were transferred 
to the free list, as suggested by the Com- 
mittee. No change had been proposed by 
the House. 

Senator Blease had printed in the Rec- 
ord a newspaper article stating that in 
a caucus between the Progressives and 
the Democrats, Senator Simmons, rank- 


ing minority member of the Finance | 


Committee, had presented Senator La 
Follette with schedules showing what 
rates the coalition desired. 

Mr. Simmons declared that “every- 
body knows there is a harmony of opin- 
ion on rates between the minority and 
|a number of influential members of the 
This, he said, had been 
| termed a coalition. 


‘Rate of 70 Per Cent 
On Bells Is Adopted 


A rate of 70 per cent on bells, finished 
or unfinished, as recommended by the 
was next adopted. 
existing law 40 per cent. Parts and 


| made dutiable at 105 per cent, as against 


The Senate rejected the Finance Com-|# House rate and existing duty of 50 


d | mittee amendment putting 50 per cent on| 


butts and hinges, now dutiable at 40 per 
cent, and increased by the House to 50 
per cent ad valorem. 

By a vote of 43 to 29 the Senate re- 
jected a Committee amendment. trans- 
ferring wood screws.to a basket clause 
at 45 per cent, thereby restoring the 
existing duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

A Committee amendment increasing 
the duty on silver plated tableware from 
50 to 65 per cent was rejected. 
House had increased the rate from 40 tu 
50 per cent. 

The Senate adopted a Committee 


amendment restoring crochet needles and | 


hooks to $1.15 a thousand and 40 per 
cent ad valorem, which the House had 
increased to $1.50 a thousand and 50 per 
Likewise, the Senate approved the 


needles not specially provided for to 45 
per cent ad valorem. The House had in- 
creased this duty to 50 per cent. 

Rate on Cylindrical 

Steel Rolls Rejected 


A duty of 40 per cent ad valorem on 


| cylindrical stee! rolls, ground or polished, 


containing more than three-tenths: of 1 
per cent of chromium, proposed by the 
Finance Committee, was rejected, on an 
amendment proposed by Senator Walsh, 
of Montana. 

An increase from 45 to 55 per cent 
ad valorem on metal buttons embossed 


with a design, device, pattern or letter- | 


ing, was voted down. The present rate, 
which the House proposed to retain, is 


| 45 per cent. 


A committee proposal to increase from 
35 per cent ad valorem to 60 per cent 
the present and House rates on iron or 
steel pins and to 45 per cent the rate 
on pins of other base metal was re- 
jected. 

On motion of Senator Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York,+sthe Senate rejected the 
Committee amendment proposing an in- 


;crease from 12 to 15 cents per gross 


the rate on plain or carbon steel pens 
and’ retained the present rate of 12 
cents. The House also had agreed to 
the 3-cent increase. 

The Senate agreed to a Committee 
amendment decreasing from 18 to 15 
eents the rate on metallic pens, not spe- 
cifically provided for. The House had 
proposed to change the rate to 18 cents. 

A proposed duty of 60 per cent on 
twist and drills, reamers, milling cutters, 
and other similar articles containing 
more than three-tenths of 1 per cent of 
chromium, was eliminated, on. motion of 
Senator Walsh, of Montana. It had been 
proposed by the Finance Committee. 


Decrease on Electrical 
Energy Products Adopted 


A decrease from 40 to 30 per cent ad 
valorem on electrical telegraph, tele- 
phone, signaling, radio, welding and all 
articles suitable for producing, rectify- 
ing, fnodifying, controlling or distribut- 


ing electrical energy, proposed by the | 


Committee, was adopted. The present 
rate on certain of the articles is 30 per 
cent and on others 40 per_cent; the 
House proposed a uniform 40 per cent 
rate. 

After Senator Harrison (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, had made plea for retention 
of the present duty of 1 cent each on 


pen and other knives valued at not more | 


than 40 cents per dozen, “so the boys 
of this country can buy their pocket- 
knives cheaply,” the Senate accepted an 
amendment offered by Senator Barkley 
which had this effect. The Committee 
had offered an increase from 2 cents, 
as proposed by the House, to 4 cents, 


A Committee-proposed increase from 5 | 


to 7 cents each on the same articles 
valued at more than 40 cents but not 
more than 50 cents per dozen likewise 
was rejected and the present rate, left 
unchanged by the House, was retained. 


Action on Manicure 
And Pedicure Nippers 


When Senator Smoot explained “there 
is no such thing as hand forceps,” the 
Senate voted to eliminate them from 
the classification providing a 60 per cent 
It also voted to insert 
in that category manicure and pedicure 
nippers, as préposed by the Committee. 

An ad valorem rate of 30 per cent, in 


addition to specific rates on safety razors, | 


safety razor handles and frames and 


razors and their parts, proposed by tHe | 


Committee, was adopted. The present 
rate,, which the House proposed to re- 
tain, is 45 per cent ad valorem in addi- 
tion to the specific rates, 

Reduction from 70 to 45 per cent ad 
valorem on surgical instruments and 


from 60 to 35 per cent on dental instru- | 


ments, proposed by the Committee, was 
accepted. Both higher rates had been 
put forward by the House. 

Increase in the rate on drawing in- 
struments and parts thereof from 40 per 


retarial staff and in answering mail|cent ad valorem to 60 per cent, as pro- 


correspondence, 


posed by the Committee, was accepted. 


The | 


per cent plus a specific tax according to 
| value. 

| A reduction in duty from 25 to 10 per 
| cent ad valorem on automobiles and mo- 
|torcycles Was accepted. The Finance 
| Committee amendment in this paragraph, 
as well as in the paragraph on bicycles. 
|eliminated the language of existing law 
| which permits the President to increase 
|the duty up to 50 per cent ad valorem 
to reciprocate against similar action by 
any foreign country on American auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles and bicycles. 

The Senate agreed to Finance Com- 
| mittee amendments reducing the rate on 
steam turbines from 30 to 15 per cent 
and on printing machinery, bookbinding 
machinery and paper-box machinery from 
30 to 25 per cent. The duty on machinery 
full-fashioned knit hosiery was then re- 
turned to 40 per cent in accordance with 
the committee’s amendment from where 
it had been increased by the House to 
45 per cent. 

The Committee’s proposal to include in 
the 25 per cent ad valorem category 
cream separators valued at more than 
$40 each was voted down. At present 
jecream separators valued under $50 are 
on the free list and no change was pro- 
posed by the House. 

Another Committee proposal to reduce 
|from 40 per cent to 30 per cent the rate 
on punches, shears, and bar cutters in- 
| tended for use in fabricating structural 
or other rolled iron or steel shapes was 
| adopted. 

The Committee amendment placing a 
|'duty of 50 per centum ad valorem on 
meat or food grinding or cutting ma- 
|chines was rejected by the Senate. This 
| leaves existing rates of 40 per centum 
| ad valorem, if the machines are house- 
|hold utensils, and of 30 per centum ad 
; Valorem if not household utensils. 

| The Committee amendment increasing 





|the duty on escalators from 30 to 40) 


| per centum ad valorem also was rejected, 
| leaving the existing rate of 30 per cen- 
tum. 





‘Use of Wire Tapping 
By Agents Opposed 





Dr. Doran Urges Prohibition 
Force to Use Fair Tactics 





The Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. 
James M. Doran, declared, Nov. 8, that 
he was discouraging prohibition agents 
in the use of “wire tapping” as a means 
of obtaining evidence, although he said, 
in an oral statement, that it was re- 
garded by the courts as a legal means 
of obtaining information to support 
charges of law violation,. 

“It is entirely legal,” said Dr. Doran, 
“and our men have used it to some ex- 
tent; but I discourage that sort of thing. 
It does not appeal to me as the decent 
way in which to build up evidence and 
does not belong in a program of adminis- 
; tration that is intended to be fair with 
every one.” 

The Commissioner said there was au- 
thority for use of wire tapping under 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, but that that fact did not 
alter his personal views respecting the 
rights of his agents, or any other per- 
sons, to indulge in what amounts to 
trickery, in gathering evidence. Dr. 
Doran explained that many times valu- 
|able information had been obtained by 
resorting to the method which he dis- 
courages, but he made it clear that there 
was no intention on his part to expand 
its use while he is head of the prohibition 
forces. 


Congress 


Hour by Hour 


November 8 


Senate 


10 a. m. to 11 a. m.—Debate on the 
tarift bill. 

11 a. m. to 12 m.—-Continued debate on 
the tariff. 

12 m. to 1 p. m.—Continued debate on 
the tariff. 


1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff. 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff. 

4 p. m. to 5 p, m.—Continued debate 


on tariff bill. 

5 p. m. to 5:50 p. m.—Continued de- 
‘bate on tariff bill, 

5:50 p. m.—Recessed until 10 a. m., 
Nov. 9. 


\ House 


Not in 
until noon Nov. il, 





‘ 





Rapid Development | 


For Planes Expected | 





| Possibilities in Export Trade | 


Have Scarcely Been 
Touched, Says Specialist | 
Of Commerce Department | 


| 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


ports?” you may ask. It is aiding in a 
number of ways; by cooperating with | 
the aeronautics trade division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Ccm- 
merce, which in turn cooperates con- 
stantly with all aircraft exporters, and 
by engaging in a host of other specific 
activities which are helping to reduce 
the problems of air transportation to 
terms of business, industry, and com- 
merce. 


Each of the 19 primary functions and 
activities of the aeronautics branch is an 
indirect aid to the industry’s foreign 
| trade, 


These functions and activities include: 
The inspection and licensing of aircraft; 
the examination and licensing of airmen; 
identification of aircraft; the establish- 
ment and enforcement of air traffic rules | 
and regulations; investigation of aircraft 
accidents; assembly of data pertaining to 
these subjects; establishment and main- 
tenance of civil airways; the equipping 
of airways with suitable intermediate 
landing fields, beacon lights, radio 
apparatus, and other aids to air naviga- | 
tion; the maintenance of comprehensive | 
airway weather service; the charting of | 
| airways; the publication of air maps, the 
;conduct of scientific research and de- 
velopment work to create and improve ; 
air commerce facilities; the rating of | 
flying schools; the publication of air | 
commerce bulletins; the rating of air- 
ports; the issuance of detailed data on 
|individual airports; the collection and 
| dissemination of air commerce informa- 
tion; the general promotion of air com- | 
merce. 





| 





Safety Is Increasing 

Partially because of these activities of | 
the areonautics branch during the past | 
three years, aviation has now assumed 
a definite place in the international 
scheme of communication and transporta- 
tion. It has become man’s most effective 
weapon in the modern war against time 
and distance. Throughout the world, air 
commerce is steadily improving its rec- 
ord of regularity, safety, and depend- | 
ability; and it is registering marked in- | 
creases in traffic even while decrasing | 
appreciably its unit operating costs. 

Undoubtedly, the work of the aeronav- | 
tics branch is having a highly salutary | 
effect upon our overseas business. It | 
is aiding materially not only in develop- | 
ing aircraft as a vehicle for the trans- | 
port of mail, express and passengers; | 
it is also aiding in the development of | 
craft for aerial photography, crop dust- 
ing, forest patrol work, scientific and 
geographical studies, aerial advertising, 
surveying and map making, anda num- 
| oe of other commercial purposes. 

By regulating and promoting commer- 
cial aeronautics, the branch is helping 
the industry to shrink the map to a 
fraction of its former size and to add 
whole days to the business weék. 

Air Service Indispensable 

Already, despite the fact that the | 
United States has a nationwide, closely | 
meshed network of railways and high- | 
ways, air transportation has become in- 
dispensable. Already 37 of our 48 States 
are served directly by air mail planes 
which gall daily at 108 cities and serve 
more than 90,000,000 ‘Americans. Al- 
ready air transport is three times as 
fast as the average train service and 
five times as fast as the average steam- 
boat service. @ 

Cities 1,2000 miles apart are profiting 
by the over-night delivery of mail and 
express; mail is being dispatched be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
nearly 3,000 miles apart, with the loss 
of only one business day; surely these 
day-in and day-out demonstrations of 
aviation utility would indicate that air 
transport is destined to play a vital role 
in future world commerce. 

To hasten that consummation, the 
Aeronautics Branch has been divided into 
five principal parts: Regulation and 
licensing, airways, airports and aero-| 
nautic information, research, and in-| 
spection. In addition there is an admin- | 
istrative section, helium section, and an} 
airways mapping section. 

The division of regulation and li- 
censing, together with the inspection 
service, are directly concerned with the 
construction and operation of civil air- 
craft in all its phases. These uits, by 
determining and enforcing definite stand- 
ards of safety, have established and 
maintained public confidence and thereby 
played a large part in the phenomenal 
growth of air commerce and of the air- | 
craft industry. 

The division is divided into four chief 
sections: Engineering, medical, regis-, 
tration, and enforcement. The inspection 
service is also composed of four sub- 
divisions: Engineering, field and factory 
inspection, as well as a_ school-rating 
group. | 

Work of Airways Division | 

The work of the airways division, 
which is carried on under the laws, rules 
and regulations applicable to the light- | 
house establishment, is organized into 
four units: Surveys, construction, 
weather and communications and radio. 

The surveys unit determines airways 
routings, selects sites for beacons and 
landing fields, and concludes all negotia- | 
tions for licensing these sites and for 
conditioning the fields for use by ar- 
craft. 

The construction unit arranges for the 
| purchase of all lighting equipment and 
| supervises its erection and installation, 
either under contract or by airways divi- 
sion field forces. 

The weather and communications unit 
selects, establishes and supervises the 
| operations of airways weather reporting 
stations and airways communications. 
stations, 
| The radio unit, in cooperation with 
other Government units, designs, pro- 
cures, and supervises the erection and 
installation of radio equipment for com- 
| munications stations and radio beacons. 
| The divisions of airports and of aero- 
| nautical information—which is the con- 
| cact office between the Aeronautics 
Branch, the aeronautics industry, and the 
general public—is charged with virtually 
| all of the promotion duties of the Branch | 
| Specifically, these duties include: Assist- 
|ing in the selection and development of 
| airports, promoting cooperative scientific 
| research on airport problems, rating air 
| ports, collecting and disseminating infor- 
| mation about civil aeronautics, preparing 














and publishing airways bulletins, com- | 
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session.—Adjourned Noy. 7| on the manufacture and operation of air- j 


piling statistics on aircraft accidents and 


craft, and generally promoting and en- 


}ences in the Senate. 


|tude, awaiting the Senate. 
}ing to be in a position so that the House 
; will not in any way interfere with the 


'as we have been going on in the past.” | 


of the strength of airplane joints and | dividual Senator or Representative, as, 
| fittings, and type testing of aircraft} for instance, the members of the delega- 
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Conferences Fail to Yield Agreement | Rehearing Is Sought 
On Early Adjournment of Congress| Ty Conviction Over 





Majority and Minority Leaders Discuss Program, House | Seized Intoxicants 


To Continue Semiweekly Sessions 








Petitioner Alleges Iowa Offi- 


Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New passes the tariff bill, expressed doubt : 
Haven, Conn., majority leader of = | — - = being in shape to go to con- | cers Invaded Home With- 
House, announced orally late Nov. 8 that; ference before the regular December ses- 

— is no understanding ssuaraing os oe He MY orally that he favors | out Warrant and Used 
earlier adjournment of Congress, and the| adjournment of the extra session on | s ‘ 

House will continue its twice-a-week ses-| Nov. 23, preceding the Thanksgiving | Liquor as Evidence 
sions indefinitely. holidays, “if it should become apparent 

This announcement came upon the re-| that the tariff bill cannot be passed by | 
turn of Speaker Longworth and Majority | the Senate meantime, as seems likely 
Leader: Tilson from a series of confer-| now to be the case.” Mr. Garner later 
Mr. Tilson said: in the afternoon issued a statement re- 

“We have no information as to what | garding the situation in the House. 
the Senate is going to do, and we are! Representative Tilson, aftersconferring 
going to continue three-day sessions | jndividually with members of the Senate 
without transacting business, awaiting |on Nov. 8, conferred on the situation 
action by the Senate on the tariff bill.| with Speaker Longworth. Meantime, 
The House cannot assume that the | Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
House will not pass the bill. We have no | Oreg., chairman of the House Committee 
knowledge that the Senate will not pass|o9n Ways and Means, who has direct 
the bill. jcharge of all tariff and other revenue 

“We have no proposition to make. '! legislation in the House, and would be 
We are going to be in a waiting atti- | the ranking House conferee on the tariff 
We are go- bill, said his greatest concern is to get 
| the tariff bill sent to conference. 








A petition for a rehearing has jus® 
| been filed in the Supreme Court of the 
| United States in which the court is asked 
| to reconsider its action of Oct. 21, in de- 
/nying the petition for a writ of certio- 
|rari to review the decision of the lowa 
Supreme Court in the case of Bamsey v. 
State of Iowa, No. 404. 


In this case the petitioner was con- 
victed under an Iowa statute for the 
| possession of intoxicating liquor. State 
officers searched the petitioner's home 
| without a search warrant and the liquor 
| seized was used as evidence in the trial 
over the objection of the _ petitioner’s 
; attorney, who contended that the use 
— of the tariff bill to conference. | Early Agreement | of the liquor as evidence bong the 
“We are not responsible for the delay | : | petitioner’s constitutional rights. 
in the tariff bill. We are ready to act By Conferees Sought | Deprived of Rights 
in sending the bill to conference at ony | “My greatest interest.” he said orally, | me re 
time, but there is no understanding, no , “is to have the tariff bill sent to confer- |. In the petition just filed the conten- 
agreement, and we will wait on, and go|ence, so that an. agreement may be tion is put forward that the State of 
{Iowa through its courts deprived’ the 


worked out by the conferees on the part : 
" P | petitioner of the benefits and protection 


of the House and Senate as soon as prac- - : 
, ; vouchsafed to him by and in the Four- 


Asked if: that meant the extra session 
| ticable.” 


may merge into the regular December | cose A i t to the Constitutian ee 
session, Majority Leader Tilson said that | fority ader Tila is re. | eenth Amendment to the , 
J | Majority Leader Tilson, upon his re the United States. “The laws of both 


“vou can put two and two together, so . in comnlcnet sh sie 2s wi the Unit a ) 
air es taaby conreresd [tum from his earlier conferences, with joriadietions are. the same” the brief 
Representative Garner (Dem.), of/}to make any statement regarding the | 2?8Ues, ‘and their interpretation and 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader of the| program because he did not want to application should naturally be the same 
House and ranking minority member of | jeonardize negotiations he had been con- by a ‘judicial body learned in the law, 
the House Committee on Ways and |qucting with the members of the other ; 2nd where a court of lesser eminence 
Means, who would be the ranking minor- | House. differs from the higher it ought to be 
ity conferee for the House if the Senate| One of the factors in the adjournment 2ble to point out a reasonable ground for 
. ahaa its divergence.” 


mone = situation is that of the mileage allow- 
; ss wet | a $ : “Under the laws of the State of Iowa 
couraging the development of civil aero-| ence to members of the two, Houses. and of the United States and their con- 


nautics. Under the law, members of the Senate | “i 2! te 7. 2 . 
nT Division Promotes Safety | and House receive 20 cents per mile each | stitutional e aetethiae = brief — 
The aeronautics research division con-| way, between Washington and_their| py a 1s a priv . t and ‘ote dan fi o 
cerns itself primarily with developing | homes, “for each regular session” (sec-| f e age ; enjoy | is ved. » 2 ing 
and improving aids to air navigation| tion 43, Title II, U. S. Code). Also the’ 20USe se nS aon se ep 
and with the promotion of safety and | resident commissioner ‘from the Philip- vaded by SHY  UNTCASDRRU ee ee 
comfort in flight. The work of this} pine Islands gets $2,000 per year as a| Semurs- 
division includes research on radio aids,| lump sum for mileage. and the delegate 
investigations on airway and airport | from Porto Rico gets $500. The mileage 
lighting, wind tunnel research, methods | represents in many cases a substantial 
of reducing airplane noise, investigation | addition to the compensation of the in- 





Other Cases Cited 


The petition points to numerous cases 
decided by the Supreme Court in which 
it has been held that the production of 
evidence so obtained and its use in a 
forfeiture case even where the objecting 
engines. ; | tions from the Pacific coast. | party was in fact nominally a defendant 

I wish I had time to tell you more/ But Congress already has appropriated , was. prohibited by the Fifth Amendment 
about the work of these divisions. ly|the money for mileage by an act ap-| to the Constitution. 
time is about up, however, so I will! proved Apr. 26 (Public Act No. 1, 7ist|- “All the laws of the State of Iowa 
close with this thought, The extension | Congress), for mileage of Senators| pertinent to this issue were intended 
of commerce through air fen re ep | $51,000, and for mileage of Representa-| and as enacted were a protection to the 
to all parts’ of the —s eres ail to 'tives and delegates and expenses of| citizen and in harmony with the Four- 
— aa ee eee pore ae eee —— eee ee o teenth Amendment,” the petition i 

he ‘ a . pols ajority Leader Tilson has expressed! cludes, “but the construction place 
iene oun on wee | the opinion that members of the House upon the Constitution by the Supreme 
ever they have flown. Civilizations for- | have in good faith gone back to their | Court of Towa disregards these consti- 
merly separated hy cesans aiid .anounh-' districts during the Summer recess of | tutional guarantees.” 
tains now are beginning to intermingle | the House from June to October and | 
their cultures, and the spirit of inter- | that members of the House are entitled 
national consciousness is being given aj\ the mileage, a situation in which he 
distinct impetus. | is not personally interested because his | 

Further aeronautical development, | OW" mileage to Connecticut and back| 
therefore, is certain to knit together | would be negligible. 
the interests of all nations and to assist| Another of the House leaders, Repre- | 
materially in bringing about a degree | sentative Snell (Rep.); of Potsdam, N. | 
of friendship and understanding between | Y., chairman of the House Committee | 
the nations which will go a long way | on Rules, will be back at the Capitol to 
toward insuring world-wide peace and| join in the conferences on the program 
unprecedented prosperity. |on Nov. 9. 


Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate 





Judiciary, subcommittee, investigation 
of lobby activities, 10 a. m., Nov. 12. 
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The Man who 
really knows... 


L the minds of millions, this mark identifies the impor- 
tant mail of leaders in finance, commerce and industry. 


Now Metered Mail for Any Business 
..» for Any Postage 
But only the executive who uses Metered Mail in his own 
business can fully appreciate what thisemblem represents 
...why it is so rapidly replacing adhesive postage stamps. 
He knows that from signature to destination ... at every 
point, Metered Mail is faster, surer and more economical. 
For him...no delay for sealing and stamping; or for facing, 
cancelling and postmarking at the Post Office. No worry 
that the stamps may fall off. No theft or leakage in postage. 
Executives using Metered Mail have been generous in 
their endorsement of it. Let these men who really know 
tell you in their own language just what Metered Mail 
has accomplished for them. 


We shall be glad to send on request facsimile letters 
from companies in your own line of business. 


ETERED MAIL 


the method that made: stamps obsolete 
TRADE 


METERED MAIL 
MARK 


The New Model H 
Prints Any [2stage—Seols as it Prints 
Price $75.00 


Government Licensed Meter furnished 
under service contract. 









PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 
a» Offices in TWENTY FivE CIrigs . « « 
@ 3087 





Sa AGAL Uedeinecemesdinneataibiasabiuind 
The POSTAGE METER COMPANY 
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Insurance 


Rabe Agents 
Cautioned To Know 


Terms In Contracts 


Missouri Official Declares in 
Address Salesmen Should 
Not Be Mere Peddlers of 


Policies 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Nov. 8. 


An insurance agent should not be a 
mere policy peddler but should be in- 
formed about the contract he is. selling 
and know exactly what it means, Joseph | 
F. Holland, deputy superintendent of in- 
surance of Missouri, said in an address 
insurance 
agents and brokers of St. Louis on Nov, 
5. Without this knowledge, he will cause 
constant misunderstandings and breed 


before the associated fire 
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Workmen’s Compensation 
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'Watchman Held to Have Been Drowned |New Insuranee Code 


While in 


Creates Liability 


State of North Carolina 
A night watchman who, while on duty 


and out of his employment, in an opinion 


filed Oct. 30 by Commissioner J. Dewey 
Dorsett of the North Carolina Industrial 


Commission. The case was that of J. 
|P, Southern et al.\v. Morehead Cotton 
Mills Co. and Maryland Casualty Co. 


According to the opinion, the deceased 
raised the gates of a dam to empty the 





frietion between the companies and the/| canal after he saw the car go in and then 


public, Mr. Holland declared. 


leontinued on his rounds. few minutes 


The regulation of agents and brokers | later, after calling to people on the other 


by the State insurance departments, ac. 


| side of the canal inquiring if they needed 


cording to Mr. Holland, is not a matter|help, he jumped in, was caught in the 


of taxation exclusively, but is a regula- 


leurrent and was carried through the dam 


tion under the general police power of| gate. 


the State. Under this theory the super. 
intendent of insurance has promulgated 
regulations which illustrate the applica. 
tion of his broad statutory powers, he 
said. As an example, Mr. Holland 
pointed out the department believes it 
has the right to prescribe that an in- 
surance agent shall not practice 
“twisting.” 
Mr. Holland’s Address 


Deputy Superintendent Holland’s ad- 
dress follows in full text: 


The towering figure of modern insur-| the canal to assist in getting the car out|more __ perplexing 


ance, looking backward on a history that 
was inaugurated when merchants of 
Carthage and Phoenicia banded together 
to protect each other against loss of their 
ships at sea, is the most commanding 
element in our modern economic struc- 
ture, That statement may be questioned 


in view of the gigantic banking imstitu-|Commissioner Dorsett’s opinion follow|an occupation that the watchman 


tions, the,\far-flung utility corporations 
and other great commercial and indus. 
trial institutions of our modérn day life, 

Insurance is a giant of great propor- 
tions. It will become a greater giant, 
Today its vast strength is hedged in, 
particularly in the life field, by restrictive 
laws which narrow its investment field 
in most States to securities as solid and 
substantial as the traditional strength of 
Gibraltar. 


Future Possibilities 


Suppose those restrictions are lifted as 
the trend seems to be in some nations 
and some of our States. Suppose the 
vast reserves of insurance companies he- 
gin to flow to investments in the stock 
of these great banking and utility corpo- 
rations. It is conceivable that in time, if 
insurance flashes ahead as it has in the 
last 10 years, that those who control the 
funds of insurance companies will con- 
trol and make subsidiary the greatest of 
these other giants and reduce them to 
a feudal financial state. 

May I say to you that Ido not believe 
that is probable in Missouri. We in this 
State worship at the shrine of protection 
for policyholders and leave to sound busi- 


ness management, under strict supervi- | 


sion, the task of making a reasonable 
profit. 

I detail the financial proportions of 
this insurance Goliath and show its vast 
extent to indicate to you men the respon- 
sibility that is yours. i 
the life field alone there is today $100, 
000,000,000 of insurance in force. Life 
companies have $20,000,000,000 
serves to invest. It makes one, 
contact with dizzy figures like this has 
been purely external, stagger. 

That is only a part of the great in- 
surance business. The range and sweep 
of it all is even more awe-inspiring. 

Thus we contemplate insurance 
money. What of it in terms of men? 

A corporation is an artificial person, 
fabricated by the law to make business 
more simple of administration. But the 
public buying insurance deals not with 
this artificial giant but with an agent. 
He is the liaison man; he makes the con- 
tacts; to the purchaser of a policy he js 
the company. 

Obligations of Agent 


What are his obligations to his pub- 
lic, his company and himself? 


in 


With due acknowledgement of the fact | 


that he should possess the time-honored 
and necessary virtues of honesty and in- 
tegrity, it is patent that he must know 
his business. He must not be a mere 
policy peddler, but he must be imformed 
about the contract that he is selling and 
exactly what it means. If he does not 
he will cause constant misunderstandings 
and breed friction between the companies 
and the public, a consequence that can 
make for no other goal than legal strife, 
monetary losses and ill-will. 

The fundamental element in insurance 
is the contract itself. It isthe bond upon 
which the parties must stand or fall. Of 
this contract our supreme court has 
said, “it shall be given a reasonable con- 
struction and viewed in the light of com- 
mon sense.” There is nothing brain- 
wearying in that simple pronouncement. 
But you had better not try to rely solely 
upon your common sense. You had bet- 
ter leave that to the supreme court. 

The contract recites that the company 
agrees to do certain things upon. the hap- 
penings of certain contingencies. How- 
ever, every clause in that contract 
virtually every word of it has been jn- 
terpretated by the courts and the policy 


and 


For instance, in| 


Te- | 
whose | 


in | 


| Compensation Awarded 

By State Commission 

| The defendants suggested that the de- 
ceased by this act, abandoned his em- 

| ployment and went beyond the scope of 

| 


it, his main purpose being to rescue the 
| persons in the automobile. The commis- 
|sion, however, held that | the circum- 
jstances and evidence pointed to the 


|theory that the deceased started across 


lof the water in order that the mill’s wa- 

ter supply might be conserved and there- 
fore, he was engaged in doing what was 
reasonably incident.to his employment. 
|Compensation was accordingly awarded 
| to the employe’s dependents. 


| The conclusions of law set forth in 


|in full text: 


To warrant recovery of compensation 


funder our law for the injury or death 
|of a workman the injury must be one 
iby accident arising out of and in the 
|course of his employment. (Section 2-F.) 


The present case presents only two 
|questions; namely: First, did the acci- 
| dent arise out of; and second, in the 
course of the deceased’s employment. 
The words “out of” point to the origin 
or cause of the injury. The words “in 
the course -of” to the place and circum- 
stance under which the accident or in- 
jury takes place. The former words are 
descriptive of the character or quality 


son for this is patent. The company deals 
only in insurance contracts and should 
|know what it is doing. The purchaser is 
lonly a casual connection and must be 
|protected against unjust advantage. 


The United States Supreme Court has 
declared a company to be liable for the 
acts of an agent acting within his real 
\or apparent authority as the public may 
rely thereon and need not inquire into 
his special powers unless circumstances 
are such as to put them upon inquiry. 


not be bound thereby. 


You know that one must have an in- 
surable interest in what he seeks to in- 
sure. But in one case a man bought an 
jautomobile and the seller forgot to make 
|an assignment on the back of the title 
icertificate. The court held that there 
|was not a substantial compliance with 
the motor-vehicle law and that the sup- 
|posed owner had no insurable interest 
and therefore could not recover for the 
loss of the car. 


Do you know that if a man, to defeat 
collection of a judgment, passes title 
to his property to his wife, that he sur- 
renders his insurable interest and cannot 
recover on a policy held in his name. 

Cites Instances 

Do you know that an agreement by 
the insured not to take other insurance 
without the written consent of the com- 
pany, which he violates, will not make 
ithe contract void if it is not made a part 
\of the contract of insurance itself? 

Courts have held that an agent clothed 
with authority to issue policies, collect 
|premiums, etc., may bind his company 
with an oral contract of insurance. 

These are mere instances but they 
serve to show that an insurance agent 
|must know his business if he is to serve 
|his clientele and not involve his company 
|without reason. 


The licensing of agents and brokers 
\is left to the superintendent and under 
|the ruling of our supreme court in @ 
jrecent case, he has “the right to exercise 
discretion, not arbitrarily but reason- 
ably.” 

The court rejected a contention that 
|the law, vested in the superintendent, was 
unregulated discretion which amounts to 
giving him power to legislate through 
|departmental regulation. 
| This is a point commanding impor, 
itance, since the superintendent often 
;must make regulations for the conduct 
|of business which are necessary to the 
| proper performance of his duty, although 
they might be, at first blush, considered 
beyond the scope of the cold statutory 
authority. 
| The regulation of agents and brokers 
| is not a matter of taxation only, as some 
have been contending, but it is a regula- 





North Carolina Industrial Commission Rules That Death 


saw an automobile plunge into a canal 
from which his employer’s mill secures 
its water supply and a few minutes later 
tried to swim across the canal and was 
|drowned, was held to have been killed 
,by an aceident arising in the course of 


Performance of His Duties| At National Capital: 


Indorsed in Report 

for Compensation 
Superintendent Baldwin Ad- 
vises Commissioners to 
Recommend Favorable 


Action in Senate 


: Raleigh, Nov. 8. 
,|of the accident, the latter words relate 
to the circumstance under which the ac- 
cident of that character or quality takes 
place. The character or quality of that 
accident, as conveyed by the words “out 
of,” involves the idea that the accident 
is in_some sense due to the employment 
and must result from a risk reasonably 
incident to the empioyment. (Homnold| Thomas M. Baldwin Jr., superintend- 
on ,Workmen’s Compensation.) jent of insurance of the District of Co- 
“It has’ been repeatedly observed that |lumbia, Nov. 7, recommended to the 
if an accident arises out of the employ- | Board of Commissioners of the District 
ment it ordinarily arises in the course! that they make a favorable report to 
of it, but the converse is not true; an in-| the Senate District Committee on Sen- 


District of Columbia: 
Washington, Nov. 8. 


ment and yet not arise out of it.” Aris-|code for the District. 
ing “out of” does mot mean the same as/ Jn his memorandum to the Commis- 


“in the course of” but the expression in! ,; i : 
the act implies a different construction. ball ers, Mr. _ in pointed out that the 
| The words “in the course of employment” | ah & cepeeese of Cine. Demarens Soe 
felabes. te the ti Saas at a approved by the American Bar Associa- 
| e time, piace, and Circum- tion, Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kan- 
|stances under which the accident took | 4. who introduced the bill in the Sen- 
|Place. An accident arising “in the course | st.’ has stated that this measure will be 
the first to be considered by the District | 


;of employment” when it occurs within 
| 

the period of employment at a place! ¢ Columbia Committee of the Senate, 
according to the memorandum. j 


| 





where the employe may reasonably be in| 
|the performance of his duties, and while | P 
jhe is fulfilling these duties or doing some-| Mr. Baldwin stated orally that his de- 
|thing incident thereto. The words “aris- | partment does not desire to have control 
jing out of the employment” refers to the | of fire imsurance rates in the District, | 
jcasual connections between the employ- | adding that he has never contended for | 
}ment and the injury. (New Amsterdam |this provision which has appeared in | 
jv. Summerall (Ga.) 118 S. E. 766.) | bills proposed in the past. 

That the deceased employe met his | Text of Memorandum | 
death by accidental drowning during the! The full text of Superintendent Bald- | 
course of his employment cannot  seri- | win’s memorandum to the Board of Com- | 
ously be questioned. ‘The question. that is missioners, as made public by Mr. Bald- 
| i 2 n > | wi 11 ; | 
| his death the result of an accident | ee ce eae bill 1470: I am returning | 
> : f 
a exe sacle aoe So ee ‘subject Dill which was received with | 
|the title of his occupation implies many | Lb ae ae wor 2L. BR. iP aoe | 
|duties devolving upon one engaged in | 22 would make the following report | 


; 4 . |relative to the same: | 
}such an occupation. It can be fairly in- | . says : | 
|ferred upon common knowledge of such | This bill is a irtents “p the| 


fa “statutory provisions 
‘business of insurance” approved.by the 


primarily charged with the duties of | 


| 


jury may occur in the course of employ- jate bill 1470, the proposed insurance | 


The company may not make any secret 
|limitation upon the actual authority of | 
an agent and if it does the ‘insured will | 


does not necessarily mean what the agent | 4; i 
: : : 2 |tion under the general police power 
thinks it means—it means what the su-| granted the State to protect the public’ 


reserving the employer’s property, de- | 


|fending it with every means in his pos- 
| session, and even risking his life if the 
{need should arise to prevent depredation 
‘and loss thereof. Usually, the watch- 
|man, as was the fact in this case, is the 
|sole custodian of the master’s property 
during the vigil he maintains making 
|his rounds of inspection in the dark 
| night. 

| Declares Evidence 


Of Interest Lacking 


A suggestion is offered by the defend- 
ants that the deceased abandoned his em- 
ployment, went beyond the scope of it 
by jumping into the canal, and the de- 
\fendants contend that the uppermost 
| thought in the mind of the deceased was 
|to rescue those in the car that he knew 
was in the canal of his master. 
is mo evidence in the present case to 
| sustain the contention that the deceased 
abandoned or went beyond his employ- 
|ment and that the sole purpose was that 
|of rescuing somebody when he jumped 
into the canal. In fact, all of the evi- 
dence would indicate that the deceased 
in this instance had not abandoned his 
employment or gone beyond the scope of 
it. In considering the application of the 
‘law to the foregoing facts the most per- 
tinent ruling is found in the cases of 
Moneghan v. Montgomery, 272 Pa., 56, 
Malky v. Kiskeminetas Valley Coal Com- 
pany, and Berlin wv. Crawford, 11 Dept. 
Repts., 1188, which is as follows: 
|provision is broad enough to 
every injury received on the premises 
of the employer, during the hours of em- 


| employment demands the employe’s pres- 
|presence at the particular place where 
| the injury occurred is actually required, 


| ployment by the injured person, or that 
jat the time of the accident he was en- 
gaged in something wholly foreign 
thereto,” 


There is not sufficient evidence to prove 


gaged in something wholly foreign to his 
employment. On the other hand all of 
the circumstances and the evidence point 
to the fact that the deceased did not 
act like a man would have acted who 
had nothing in his mind except playing 
the hero in rescuing the drowning. Sev- 
eral minutes lapsed between the time the 
deceased knew about the car in the canal 
and the time he jumped into the canal | 
to swim across. The evidence must lead | 
one to the conclusion that the deceased | 
knew that several folks had gathered | 
around the scene of the car in the canal | 
and that the occupants of the car had| 
been saved or certainly wouldhave by that | 
time been drowned. All of the circum- | 
stances point to the theory of the plain. | 
tiffs that the deceased started across to | 
the car to aid, supervise and assist in| 
getting the car out of the canal with a 
| view to serving his master in conserv- 
ing the water supply and see that all was | 
well on his master’s premises, and in | 
doing this he was engaged in doing what’ 
was reasonably incident to his employ- | 
ment, and was within the scope of his | 
|employment for the purpose of preserv- | 
ing his master’s property. | 

What fairer inference could be drawn | 
than that the deceased was at the time| 
excited, and in his excitement still mind- | 
ful of the interest of his employer prob- 
ably used bad judgment and such as 


There | 


“The | 
include | 


ployment, so long as the nature of the! 


ence there, regardless of whether his | 


if there is nothing to prove a_ virtual | 
abandonment of the course of his em-| 


\that the deceased had gone beyond the 
scope of his employment and was en-| 


American Bar Association Sept. 2, 1927, 
|and is the result of many years of faith- 
'ful and consistent effort of the specia: 
'committee of that association. The draft 
was intended to be a model for uniform 


Public Health | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTeD HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILy 


Fraternal Policies 


Foreign Residence Bars Beneficiary 


Under Fraternal Association Policy Campaign 


Adoption of Restrictive By-law After Certificate Was Issued 
Does Not Prevent Its Having Effect 


State of Kansas 
A certificate issued by a fraternal in- 
surance association to a member is sub- 
ject to a subsequently adopted by-law 
prohibiting the organization from paying 
{the amount of che certificate to a bene- 
| ficiary named therein who at the death 
of the member is not a resident of the 
United States, or its dependencies, or of 
the Dominion of Canada, the Supreme 
Court of Kansas has held. 

The certificate provided, it is explained, 
| that it should be subject to all existing 
| laws, rules and regulations of the asso- 
| ciation, and those thereafter adopted. 
The rule that subsequently adopted by- 
| laws are binding on the member and the 
| beneficiaries is subject only to the modi- 
| fication that such by-laws must be rea- 
sonable, the court points out. There was 
nothing in the pleadings to indicate that 





ably, it was held. 

The association was also held to be dis- 
charged from Iiability by depositing the 
full amount named in the certificate with 
the court, where one beneficiary claims 


| one-half of the amount and another bene- 


ficiary the full amount of the insurance. 


FRANKLIN GuY 
v. 
MopERN WoOODMEN OF AMERICA ET AL. 


Kansas Supreme Court. 
No. 288387. 


Appeal fronf Wyandotte District Court. 


E. E. MARTIN, for appellant; GEoRGE G. 
PERRIN, TRUMAN PLANTZ JR., F. M. 
McDavip, for appellee Modern Wood- 
men of America; H. EARLE MEADE and 
W. L. Woop, for appellee Anna Swain. 

Opinion of the Court 


Oct. 5, 1929 
MARSHALL, J.—The plaintiff, a resi- 


| insurance laws in the United States. The | dent of France, sued the Modern Wood- 
|committee of the American Bar Associa- | men of America to recover as a bene- 


jtion submitting 
jas follows: 
| Mr. 


William BroSmith, of Hartford, | 


this draft is made up| ficiary named in the certificate issued by 


that organization to Edward L. Swain, 
the father of the plaintiff. Anna Swain, 


|Conn., chairman; Mr. H. M. Garwood, of | the widow of Edward L. Swain, was 


|Houston, Tex.; Mr. Jay R. Benton, o 
|Boston, Mass.; Mr. Alfred Hurrell, 
Newark, N. J. and Mr. David Rumsey, 
|of New York, N. Y. 
| Arguments of Opponents 
| In the past the opponents of our pro- 
|posed insurance code have argued that 
|the bills were poorly drafted f 
|solutgly unsuitable for the District o7 
Columbia. No proposed insurance meas- 
ure has ever been given such considera- 
tion as has the American Bar Associa 
tion draft. Senator Capper, of Kansas, 
has asked for this bill and made vhe 
statement that the first District) bill to 
be considered by the District of Columbia 
Committee of the Senate shall be the 
insurance code. He has: further stated 
that the manner in which the opponents 
m the past have defeated this legisla- 
tion is unreasonable and uncalled for. 
This same bill has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Col. 
Gibson, of Vermont, and is known as 
H. R. Bill 3941, 
I sincerely trust that your Board will 
make a favorable report on this bill to 
the District Senate Committee. 


Oklahoma Insurance 
Board To Hear Plea 


Petition Filed To Raise Rates 
For Compensation 





State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Nov. 8: 

The Oklahoma insurance board is pre- 
paring for a hearing on the application 
of the national council on compensation 
|insurance for increased rates, which will 
|be held sometime this Winter, according 
jto Jess G. Read, State insurance com- 
| missioner, 
| J. Berry King, attorney general, has 
|been asked for an opinion covering the 
subject. W. L. Murphy, assistant attor- 
|ney general, has been assigned to pre- 
pare the opinion, but probably will not 
complete it for several weeks because of 
the detailed amount of work to be done. 

Asks Approval of Increase 

The national couneil asked the insur- 
ance board to approve an increase in 
rates which averaged more than 4 per 
cent on all classifications. 

The proposed increase has been pro- 
tested by the associated contractors of 
Oklahoma and the associated industries 
of Oklahoma. 

It was because of the protest that the 
attorney general’s opinion was asked, Mr. 
Read said. The protest was based on a 
declaration that the insurance companies 
have not taken into consideration the 
earnings from investments in establish- 
ing rates. 

“The hearing will be an important one, 
as either side will appeal from the de- 
cision of the insurance board to the State 
supreme court,” Read said. 


Recent Hearing Recalled 
The insurance board recently held a 





f | made a party defendant. 
of |fendants answered. 


Each of the de- 
The plaintiff de- 
murred to each of the answers. The 
demurrers were overruled. From those 
orders the plaintiff appeals. 

The petition alleged that on Sept. 12, 
1907, a beneficiary certificate was issued 


jto Edward L. Swain in which Anna 


| 


nd ob | Swain and the plaintiff were named as | 


beneficiaries, one-half payable to each; 
that Edward L. Swain died on Mar. 6, 
1928; that proof of death was made; and 
that there was due the plaintiff $1,000 
under the certificate which the defend- 
ants refused to pay. 


Certificate Sets Forth 
Conditions of Payment 

1, The answer of Anna Swain pleaded 
that the application for the certificate 
and for membership in the order con- 
tained the following: “Do you under- 
stand and agree that the laws of this 
order now in force, or hereafter enacted, 
enter into and become a part of every 
contract of indemnity between the mem- 
bers of the order and govern all rights 
thereunder? Answer, “Yes;” that the 
certificate issued to Edward L. Swain 
provided “that all the conditions con- 
tained in this certificate and the by-laws 
of this society, as the same now exist, 
or may be hereafter modified, amended, 
or enacted, shall be fully complied with;” 
and that the conditions contained in the 
certificate were accepted in writing on 
the face of the ceriificate in the manner 
following: “I hereby accept the above 
benefit certificate, and agree to allof the 
conditions therein contained.—Edward 
L, Swain.”” The answer of Anna Swain 
further alleged that in June, 1925, the 
Modern Woodmen of America enacted 
that part of section 51 of the by-laws 
which provided that “the amount to be 


| paid under .the benefit certificate shall 


jnot be paid to any person who is not 





preme court has said it means. | 


For many_ purposes the agent is the 
company. You are the company to the 
people to whom you sell insurance and 
you are, in the eyes of the courts, the 
company in many of your acts. We must 
remember that a great many statements 
made by the agent, both before and after 
loss, are binding upon the comnany. His 
statements with respect to a loss should 
be made with extreme care. The point 
is that the agent should not make state- 
ments unless he is absolutely certain of 
his position. If he does, and he is wrong, 
he will disappoint the policyholder and 
embarrass his company. 

Must Know Court Decisions 

Therefore, a competent insurance 
agent must, in a general way, know 
what the courts have said about his policy 
in order that he may understand just 
what he is selling and refrain from mis- 
representation. Deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion is, of course, reprehensible and is 
ground for revocation of his license, 

The supreme court construes ap in- 
surance contract strictly against the com- 
pany. That is, it requires the company 
to fulfill the letter of its bond and if a 
contract of insurance is susceptible of 
two interpretations, it will be interpreted 
most favorably to the insured, The rea- 


|morals, health, safety and general wel- | 
|fare of the people. 

“Twisting” Business 
| Under this theory the superintendent 
has, from time to time, promulgated reg- 
ulations which interpret the application 
of his broad statutory powers. 
| For instance we believe that we have 
|the right, under the law,~and under the 
| interpretation of the law by the supreme 
court, to prescribe certain things which 
| an agent may not do, and we believe that 
|“twisting” business with its inferred ally 
{of misrepresentation or cold deliberate 
misrepresentation comes within its pur- 
| view, 
| We seek the assistance of every 
broker and agent in this State to main- 
tain the insurance business upon the 
|ethical plane that it must have to in- 
|sure the administration of its trust. Per- 
|sonally, I know of no greater obligation 
than that of a man ae contracts with 
another to provide financial security for 
his widow and orphans or to replace in 
|full a business or home destroyed by the 
ravages of fire or tempest. We are at- 
\tempting to administer our department 
}in a manner that will justify public con- 
|fidence and we intend to secure the full 
,cooperation of everyone in the insurance 
| business, 


would not have been dictated in cooler | 


moments, but nevertheless his actions | 
| during the short time preceding his death 
show every indication of serving the in- 
terest of his employer and carrying out | 
his conception of his duties as night) 
watchman and custodian of the property. | 


Holds Watchman’s Act | 
Was Part of Duties 


The compensation act does not penalize | 
an employe for using bad judgment in | 
the performance of his duties or acting 
needless of danger to his own person | 
in an emergency while preserving ‘his 
master’s property, nor is compensation | 
denied because of an employe’s negli- 
gence, 

The deceased had no personal interest 
to serve and there is no evidene 
was doing other than the duties he was 


cidental drowning. It must have heen 
employer that his employes would do 
just as Southérn did if the occasion 
arose, It is quite inconceivable that any 
employer should expect or would direct 
| his employes to stand still under such 
circumstances. It seems to us that the 
accident arose out of his employment. 
The workmen’s compensation 





|the negligence of the employer, nor lim- 


that he | 
due his employer at the time of the ae | 


within the reasonable anticipation of his | 


law is|course of the employment as found, 


hearing at Miami to investigate the lead 
and zinc mine classifications. Mr. Read 
said the board would give consideration 
to other major classifications before the 
hearing is held. 

a 


framed on broad principles for the pro- 
tection of the workmen. Relief under 
it, generally speaking, is not based on 


ited to the absence of negligence on 
the part of the employe. It rests on the 
economic and humanitarian principles 
that compensation should be given at the 
expense of the business to the employe, 
or his representatives, for earning ca- 
|pacity destroyed by an accident in the 
| course of, or connected with his work; 
}and this not only for his own benefit, 
|but for the benefit of the State which 
| otherwise might be charged with his sup- 
port. We think this purpose ought not 


{an actual resident of the United States, 
or its dependencies, or the Dominion of 
Canada;” that such enactment became 
effective Sept. 1, 1925; that the plaintiff 
is a resident of Paris, France; that $1,000 
had been paid. under the certificate to 
Anna Swain; that both the plaintiff and 
Anna Swain were claiming the other 
$1,000 payable under the certificate; and 
that the defendant Modern Woodmen of 
America had paid the money into court 
to abide the judgment of the court as to 
who should reecive the money, the plain- 
tiff or Anna Swain. The answer of 
Anna Swain concluded with a prayer that 
the plaintiff take nothing arfl that Anna 
Swain be decreed the lawful owner of 
the remaining $1,000 due under the cer- 


| tificate. 


A copy of the by-laws of the Modern 
Woodmen of America was attached to 
the answer of Anna Swain and made a 
part of it. In section 51 of the by-laws 
reference is made to section 50, which 
provided that “no certificate shall be 
made payable to any person or charitable 
institution that is not an actual resident 
of the United States, or its dependencies, 
or the Dominion of Canada.” The an- 
swer did not disclose when this provision 
became a part of section 50. 


Provision Adopted 
After Policy Issued 


The question argued is the. binding 
effect of that part of section 51 of the 


by-laws which prohibited the payment of 
the certificate to any person not a resi- 
dent of the United States, or its depend- 
encies, or of the Dominion of Canada, 
which provision was adopted after the 
certificate had been issued, The plain- 
tiff contends that it had no binding effect 
on the certificate issued to Edward L 
Swain or on the beneficiaries named in 
the certificate. Anna Swain argues that 
when Edward L, Swain made appiiontion 
for membership in the Modern Woodmen 
of America, and when the certificate was 
issued to -him, ne agreed that the or- 





to be defeated by placing too narrow a 
limit upon the nature of facts which will 
| be regarded as pertaining to his employ- 
|ment. Of course, what we thus say is to 
| be read in the light of the facts presented 
|In this case, — 

The commission upon the foregoing 
cannot do otherwise than conclude that 


ganization could properly enact subse- 
quent by-laws and that they would be 
binding on him and on the beneficiaries 
named in the certificate. 


rules, regulations and by-laws of a fra- 
ternal insurance organization, adopted 
after the issuance of a beneficiary cer- 





the accident arose out of and in the 


tificate therein, are binding on both the 


The rule is that the subsequently enacted 


: Topeka, Nov. 8. 
beneficiaries named in the certificate 
where the certificate provides that it is 
issued subject to all rules, regulations 
and by-laws then existing or that may 
thereafter be adopted. (Miller v. Na- 
tional Council, 69 Kan, 234, 76 Pac. 830; 
Boman v. Bankers Union, 76 Kan. 198, 
204, 91 Pac. 49; Maccabees v. Nelson, 
77 Kan. 629, 635, 95 Pac. 1052; Hart v. 
Annuity <Assoc., 86 Kan. 318, 323, 
120 ac. 363; Moore v. Annuity 
Association, 95 Kan. 591, 148 Pac. 
981; Kirk v. Aid Association, 95 Kan. 
707, 149, Pac. 400; Uhl v. Life Associa- 
tion, 97 Kan. 422, 155 Pac. 926; Dey v. 
Knights & Ladies of Security, 113 Kan. 
86, 213 Pac. 1066; Roper v. Columbian 
Circle, 113 Kan. 280, 283, 214 Pac. 421.) 
The rule stated is modified by the princi- 
ple that subsequently adopted rules, regu- 
lations and by-laws must be reasonable. 
There is nothing in the pleadings in the 
|present action to indicate that the 

angered by-law operated unreasonably. 

The quoted part of section 51 of the 


}the adopted by-law operated unreason- | by-laws was adopted in 1925 and made 


that section conform to the provisions of 
section 50, which prohibited the issuance 
of a certificate rrom being made payable 
to any person not a resident of the United 
States, or of its dependencies, or of the 
Dominion of Canada. It may be inferred 
rom the petition of the plaintiff and 
the answer of Anna Swain that the 
plaintiff, when the certificate was issued 
to Edward L, Swain, was a resident of 
the United States and was a competent 
beneficiary, qualified to be named as 
such under section 50 of by-laws. By his 
voluntary act in transferring his resi- 
dence from the United States to Paris, 
France, he disqualified himself to receive 
payment as a beneficiary and cannot en- 
force payment under the certificate. 


Plaintiff Held To’ 
Have No Vested Right 


The by-laws of the Modern Woodmen 
of America provided for a change of the 
beneficiary named in a certificate issued 
to a member. Under those circumstances 
the plaintiff did not have a vested in- 
terest in the certificate until the death of 
Edward L. Swain and then only in the 
event that no change had been made in 
the beneficiary during the lifetime of 
Edward L. Swain. (1 Bacon on Bene- 
fit Societies and Life Insurance, 3d ed., 
sections 29la, 304; 45 C. J. 196; Sluder 
|v. National Americans, 101 Kan. 320, 166 
| Pac. 482.) The contract was between 
| Edward L. Swain and the organization. 
The plaintiff was not a party to that con- 
tract. It could be changed without his 
consent. 

It would have been error to have sus- 
tained the demurrer to the answer of 
Anna Swain. 

2. The answer of the Modern Woodmen 
of America set out a copy of the certifi- 
cate issued to Edward L. Swain, set out 
a copy of by-law No. 51, and alleged that 
the plaintiff was a resident of Paris, 
France; that the plaintiff, on account of 
his residence, was disqualified to take as 
a beneficiary under the certificate; that 
payment of $1,000 had been made under 
the certificate to Anna Swain; and that 
both the plaintiff and Anna Swain were 
claiming the remaining $1,000 due under 
the certificate. The answer prayed that 
the Modern Woodmen of America be per- 
mitted to deposit the disputed $1,000 
with the clerk of the court to abide the 
judgment and order of the court. The 
money was deposited with the clerk’and 
is there to abide the final determination 
of this action. There was a substantial 
compliance with section 60-418 of the 
Revised Statutes, and the defendant was 
thereafter discharged from liability to 
the plaintiff. It was not error to over- 
rule the plaintiff’s demurrer to the an- 
swer of the Modern Woodmen of 
America. 

The judgments are affirmed. 





New Rules Drawn to Reduce 
Hazards in Fire and Panic 


State of Pennsylvanja: 
Harrisburg, Nov. 8. 


Greater protection from fire and panic 
will be given citizens of Pennsylvania 
after Nov. 15, according to the industrial 
board, department of labor and industry. 
On that date new rules of the board af- 
fecting buildings used for assembly pur- 
poses will be enforced. 

The new rules govern Yheaters, public 
halls, churches, skating rinks, armory 
halls and all auditoriums, tenement 
houses, club houses and lodging houses. 

The regulations cover constriction, 
aisles, seating, stages, projection rooms, 
exit requirements, storage of explosives, 
fireproofing, emergency lighting, fire 
alarm systems, sprinkling systems and 
other features designed to protect the 
public which assembles in such buildings, 
as well as employes, the industrial board 
has announced. 


Foreign Insurance Tax Fund 
Is Apportioned in Missouri 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Nov. 8. 

A total of $1,224,947.20 in foreign in- 
surance taxes has just been apportioned 
to the 114 counties of Missouri by State 
Auditor L. D. Thompson. 

The apportionment is based upon the 
school enumeration in the State for 1929, 
as certified to the State auditor by 
Charles A. Lee, State superintendent of 
schools. This number is given as 924,658, 
calling for an apportionment of $1.324757 
per capita. 

Various amounts on the basis of this 
unit of apportionment are apportioned to 
each county in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 6390, R. S. of Mis- 
souri, 1919. 

The amount of the county foreign in- 
surance tax fund this year is said by 
State Auditor Thompson to be consid- 


* | erably in excess of the fund for 1928. 


Collections on Gasoline 
In Kansas Make Gain 


State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Nov. 8. 
Gasoline tax collections for the first 
four months of the present fiscal year 
totaled $4,449,480, according to Seth 
| Wells, State oil inspector. The corre- 
| sponding figure for last year was $2,- 
544,567. ~The increase is due partly. to 
the additional cent added to the rate by 


member of the organization and on the the last legislature, 


Industrial Safety — 
Results 
Will Be Reviewed 


Pennsylvania Conference on 
Plans for Educational 
Work to Be Held in 
Harrisburg November 19 


State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Nov. 8. 

Accomplishments of Pennsylvania’s 
first State-wide industrial safety cam- 
paign, whichis now in its closing months, 
and plans for educational safety activi- 
ties for 1930 will be discussed at a con- 
ference to be held in Harrisburg Nov. 19 
under auspices of the bureau of inspec- 
tion, department of labor and industry. 
Governor Fisher has indicated his inten- 
tion to be present. 

Many to Attend Meeting 

The conference will be attended by 
representatives of industries ffom ail 
parts of the State, organized labor, 
safety councils and casualty companies, 
it was announced. Secretary Peter Glick 
of the department of labor and industry 
will preside. Sessions will be held in the 
morning and afternoon. 

In commenting on the purpose of the 
conférence, Harry D. Immel, director of 
the bureau of inspection, said: 

“It was one year ago this month that 
Pennsylvania’s safety campaign was in- 
dorsed at a similar conference. It was 
ino empty endorsement. Those who par- 
ticipated -in the 1928. round-table con- 
ference went at the undertaking with an 
energy greater than any one had dared 
to expect. When have 30,000 individual 
industrial concerns of all sizes ever com- 
bined to stamp out injury to workers? 
When, before this campaign, have two 
and a half million workers signed a 
pledge of safety? When have so. many 
whole communities and numerous civic 
agencies been so united in any safety 
cause? 

Will Push Campaign : 

“These are some of the records of 
the present campaign which will termi- 
nate Dec. 31, 1929. There is no inten- 
tion in. the department of labor and 
industry to permit Pennsylvania’s great 
safety campaign to lose its momentum. 
The bureau of inspection will outline to 
the conference its plans for continuing 
and broadening industrial safety vc mates 
The manner of its continuance is largely 
for the November conference to deter- 
mine. 


Wyoming Death Rate 
Increased in 1928 


Influenza and Pneumonia Are 
Given as Factors 





The Department of Commerce 4n- 
nounced Nov. 8 that the 1928 death rate 
for Wyoming was 872.5 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation, as compared with 819.9 in 1927, 

Increases in rates (per 100,000 popu- 
lation) from those of the preceding year 


were from the following principal causes: - 


Cerebral hemorrhage and softening (42.3 
to 49.0); nephritis (48.2 to 47.0); tuber- 
culosis, all forms (32.0 to 34.0); and 
cancer (52.3 to 53.8). The death rate 
from influenza increased more than two 
and a half times (27.0 to 70.9). Other 
large increases were for pneumonia, all 
forms (54.4 to 66.8); whooping cough (4.1 
to 13.8); lethargic encephalitis (sleeping 
sickness) (0.4 to 2.4); meningococcus 
meningitis (3.3 to 5.8); diphtheria (4.6 
to 5.7), and cirrhosis of the liver (4.6 
to 5.7). 

Increases in rates were shown for acci- 
dental falls (6.6 to 7.7) and mine acci- 
dents (9.5 to 10.1). 


Significant among the decreases in 
rates from 1927 to 1928 were those from 
the following principal causes: Diseases 
of the heart (101.2 to 100.4) and diabe- 
tes- mellitus (11.6 to 10.9). Large de- 
creases were shown for congenital mal- 
formations and diseases of early infancy 
(73.0 to 61.9, and puerperal septicemia 
(9.1 to 4.5). Others were for diarrhea 
and enteritis, under 2 years (14.5 to 
12.1), measles (5.4 to 3.2), and bronchi- 
tis (3.7 to 1.6). . 

The death rate from all accidental 
causes decreased from 114.1 to 102.4, the 
individual types of accidents showing 
the greatest decreases. being automobile 
accidents, excluding collisions with rail- 
road trains and street cars (27.4 to 23.9), 
accidental shooting (9.1 to 6.5), railroad 
accidents (8.3 to 6.5), and machinery 
accidents (3.3 to 2.0). 

The estimated population in 1928 was 
247,000, and in 1927 was 241,000. 





New York Permits Stock 
Sale by New Casualty Firm 


State of New York: 
New York, Nov. 8. 


The State insurance department, 
through ‘Albert Conway, superintendent 
of insurance, has announced that the 
Douglas Casualty and Surety Company 
is in process of organization in New York 
State. It was said that the capital will 
be $300,000. i 

Superintendent Conway has granted 
an application for the sale of the com- 
pany’s stock. In due time the company 
will come before the department for the 

anting of a license to operate in the 
State in the transaction of casualty and 
surety business, 


Connecticut Liability Law 
Explained to: Commission 


State of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Nov. 8. 
Robbins B. Stoeckel, commissioner of 
motor vehicles of Connecticut, conferred, 
Nov. 6, with the special commission 
created by the Massachusetts legislature 
this year to study the compulsory auto- 
|mobile liability insurance law. Mr. 
Stoeckel met the members at the State 
House and explained at length the auto- 
mobile statutes of Connecticut. 
He was questioned especially regard- 
ing an act passed by the last Connecticut 
| legislature under the provisions of which 
the commissioner of motor vehicles is 
authorized to establish financial respon- 
sibility of automobilists in accordance 
with the seriousness and frequency of the 
offenses committed by them, 
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Cotton Forecast of 15,009,000 Bales 
Is 94,000 Gain Over October Report Higher Freight Rates 


- Production 


In Utah Is Proposed Articles Displayed Tagged With Foreign Valuation and 


Representative Colton Dis- 
cusses Plan for Storing of 
Commodities With Fed- 
eral Farm Board 


The feasibility of establishing a gen- 
eral warehouse in eastern Utah that 
would handle the major products of that 
section, such as wool, meats, fruits and 


so on, was discussed at a conference be- 
tween. members of the Federal Farm 
Board and Representative Colton (Rep.), 
of Vernal, Utah, chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Lands. Mr. Colton 
said he wanted to know if some way 
could not be foynd to take care of such 
a plan. He discussed the matter with 
Chairman Legge and other members of 
the Board. 

He stated later that while the Board 
had not definitely formulated its policy 
to that effect, the members he talked 
with favored a policy of organizing cor- 
porations to handle each of the major 
commodities and to let these organiza- 
tions build warehouses in which space 
could be rented for these purposes for 
the general products of the region. , 

Mr. Colton said that possibly that is 
the sound policy after all of handling 
the subject. He said he was impressed 
with the way in which the Board is han- 
dling matters and the ability of Chair- 
man Legge and other members he con- 
ferred with. . 

He said that he was advised that ar- 
rangements are being made by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board to complete the organi- 
zation of the National Wool Corporation 
by Nov. 20. It would be along the same 
lines of organization as the National 
Grain Corporation organized under the 
direction and supervision of the Board. 


Loans Not Affected 
By Cotton Increases 


Farm Board to Advance Sums 
Regardless of Production 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the extent of 16.35 cents per pound on 
cotton prompted many of our farmers to 
hold their cotton in the belief that a 


loan to that extent was or soon would be | 


available to them. Your statement was 
followed by one from the Farm Bureau 
to the effect that the Farm Board would 
use that agency for making the loans. 
The farmers were later advised that the 
necessary machinery had not been set up 
for making the loans. 

In the meanwhile cotton has declined 
about 1.5 cents per pound resulting in 
loss of, about $5 to $7.50 per bale to 
such farmers as held their cotton under 
the belief that 16.35. cents loan. per 
pound was or would soon be available. 
This has caused considerable dissatis- 
faction. 

“Permit the suggestion that this sit- 
uation has considerably disheartened 
many and that the confidence of the cot- 
ton farmers will be considerably stimu- 


lated if you make your anndunced loans | 


available before further losses are sus- 
tained. If you cannot promptly set up 
the machinery to make the announced 
loans, then a request from you that the 
banking interests of the State carry 
loans on this basis and that such loans 
will be taken up by the Farm Board 
would give the Board great prestige with 
the agricultural people and be a tre- 
mendous stimulant to the confidence of 
the cotton farmers in the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Board in the administration 
of the farm relief act.” 

Commodity loans to cotton coopera- 
tives not to exceed $7,500,006 were ap- 
proved by the Farm Board Nov. 8, Mr. 
Legge stated. The Board also approved 
a revision of the $6,000,000 supplemental 
loan promised the Mississippi Staple Cot- 
ton Cooperative Association, and an ad- 
dition of $2,000,000 to the $500,000 com- 
modity loan promised the North Dakota- 
Montana Wheat Growers Association. 

Estimated production of cotton by 
States as of Nov. 1 compares with the 
indicated production, as of Oct. 1, accord- 
ing to the November and October cotton 
reports issued by the Department of 
Agriculture, as follows: Virginia, 44,000 
bales as of Nov. 1, against 46,000 bales 
as of Oct. 1; North Cafolina, 760,000, 
against, 835,000; 

South Carolina, 850,000, against 860,- 
000; Georgia, 1,340,000, against 1,300,- 
000; Florida, 30,000, against 30,000; Mis- 
souri, 210,000, against 210,000; Tennes- 
see, 510,000, against 475,000; Alabama, 
1,335,000, against 1,300,000; Mississippi, 
1,950,000, against 1,950,000; Louisiana, 
830.000, against 820,000; 

Texas, 3,950,000, against 3,950,000; 
Oklahoma, 1,225,000, against 1,225,000; 
Arkansas, 1,490,000, against 1,430,000; 
New Mexico, 86,000, against 84,000; Ar- 
izona, 157,000, against 157,000; Cali- 
fornia, 232,000, against 232,000; and 
other, 10,000, against 11,000. 

Markets Designated 

Loans per pound to which the Federal 
Farm Board agrees to bring the total 
amount of credit borrowed from all 
sources on graded and classed cotton, 
basis middling %-inch staple, less proper 
deductions to cover freight to port con- 
centration points, will, as announced by 
the Board on Oct. 21, be approximately 
as follows at 10 designated southern 
spot markets: 

Norfolk, Va., 16.54 cents; Augusta, 
Ga., 16.835; Savannah, Ga., 16.28; Mont- 
gomery, Ala., 15.64; New Orleans, La., 
16.59; Memphis, Tenn., 15.39; Little 
Rock, Ark., 15.41; Dallasy Tex., 15.34; 
Houston, 16.19; and Galveston, 16.39. 
The Board announced that loans would 
be made at all other concentration points 
on the same basis, less proper freight 


and other expense adjustments. 


The announcement of loans made on 
Nov. 8 by the Federal Farm Board fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Federal Farm Board today an- 
nounced approval of the following appli- 
cations for supplemental commodity 
loans to enable the cooperative associa- 
tions to make advances to their grower 
members in accerdance with the cotton 
loan policy announced by the Board Oct. 
21 and the wheat loan policy announced 
by the Board in Chicago, Oct. 26: 

1. A commodity loan not exceeding 
$2,500,000 to the North Carolina Cotton 


Retail Price in 


An exhibit on the floor of the Senate, 
listing the foreign valuation and the 
selling price in the United States of a 
number of imported articles, shows the 
percentage of profit alleged to be made 
by the importer. 

The exhibit was placed in the Senate 
chamber at the request of majority mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Finance. 

According to the list, made public by 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Com- 
mittee chairman, the percentage of profit 


alleged to be made by dealers on several 
articles runs as high as several hundred 
per cent. sere 

The profit on self - winding watches 
which in Switzerland sell for $6, and re- 





Alencon lace, France 

Alencon lace scarf, France ...........+ee+ . 
Angora rabbit hair yarn, France ..........++ 
Apollinaris water, Germany ..........+++6+ 
Appliqued bridge set, linen, Madeira 
Artificial] flowers, France 

Artificial silk sleeping caps, Czechoslovakia 
Artists’ oil color, Holland 

Axminster chenille carpet, Czechoslovakia 
Bird cage, Germany 

Book, “Everyman’s Library,” England 
Brass horn, alto, Bohemia 

Briar wood pipe, cedric, France ..........- 
Briar wood pipe, steel, France 

Bristol board, Reynolds, England 

Bubble soap, Italy 


| Castile soap, yaritu, Spain 


Cello mute, ebony, Germany .......... weve 
Chair nails, Germany 

Clarinet, France 

Clarinet reed, France 

Clock oil, Germany ... 

Cloisonne tray, China 

Colored jute fabric, Czechoslovakia .. 
Colored linen damask set, Scotland ........ 


Cotton tape measure, Switzerland 
Curling iron, France 

Cut glass bottle, Belgium 

Cut glass goblet, France . 


Dental mouth mirror, Germany 
Dress clasp, Czeshoslovakia 


Earthenware tea set,/23 pieces, Germany 
Effervescent magnesia, Italy 

Electric hair dryer, Germany 
Embroidered screen, Japan 

Fountain pen, Germany 

Galalith buttons, Czechoslovakia 

Gas lighter, Germany - 

Glass buttons, Czechoslovakia 

Gong, Germany 

Haarlem oil, Holland 

Hair brush, England 

Human hair bob wig, France 

Hopjes (F. Rademaker), candy, Holland 
Incense burner, France 

Insulated pliers, Germany 

Jointed doll, Germany 

Knitted cashmere cardigan jacket, Scotland 
Knives and forks, France 


Ladies’ calfskin handbag, France 
Linen theatrical gauze, 36”, Ireland 
Magnifying glass, France 
Mechanical pencil, Germany 


Metal pot cleaner, Germany 
Metal statue, Austria 
Metal vases, France 
Military buttons, England 
Mosaic toy, Germany .... 
Muzzle, dog, Germany 


Nippes (moulded deer), Germany 
Painting, copy, Austria 


Paper hat, Germany 

Papier mache soldier set, Germany 
Pastel colors, France 

Pastilles belloc, Brance 

Pewter bowl, Denmark 

Prayer rug, France 

Razor, Germany 

Rhinestone evening bag, Czechoslovakia 
Safety pins, Czechoslovakia 
Scrub cloth, Germany 

Self winding watch, Switzerland 
Spark plug, Germany 

Spinach seed, Holland 

Stationery, box, Germany 
Steamboat, toy, Germany 

Steamer rug, meldrum, England 
Tamar Indian grillon, France 
Tooth brush, Japan 

Toy ferryboat, mechanical, Germany 
Toy paint set, Germany 
Urendonal, France 

Vacuum cleaner, Sweden 

Vienna carmels, Austria 

Violin, Heberlein, Germany 
Violin bow, Dodd model, Germany 
Violin fingerboard, Germany 
Violin rosin, Germany 

Violin string, gut, Germany 
Violin tail piece, Germany 

Wax plaque, England 

Windmill clock, Germany 








Wooden weather set, Germany . 


Department Store Sales 
Show Increase Over 1928 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


creases in total sales were reported by 
252 stores and decreases by 231 stores. 
Decrease in Minneapolis 

The change in sales varied consider. 
ably for different parts of the country, | 
ranging from an increase of 7 per cent in 
the Boston and New York Federal re- 
serve districts to a decrease of 11 per 
cent in the Minneapolis district. 

Percentage changes (A) in total sales 
between October, 1928, and October, 
1929, are given by districts in the follow- 
ing table of stores reporting—increase 
(B), decrease (C): \ ie 
38 
33 
27 
18 
33 
15 
17 
8 


Cc 
47 
47 
12 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland ...seeseses 
Richmond ..... 
Atlanta ...... 

Chicago in 

St. Louis .... 
Minneapolis . 

Kansas City . 

Dallas 3 

San Francisco ...++++ 


eeeeeeeee 


6 
14 
15 
28 
United States ...... 252 231 

Note:—The month had the same number 
of business days: (27) this year and last 
year. 
$5,000,000 to the Oklahoma Cotton Grow- 
ers Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
supplemental to loans from commercial 
cay Of this amount the Board ad- 
vanced $493,000 on Nov. 7 

8. Revision of the supplemental com- 
modity loan not exceeding $6,000,000 to 
the Staple Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Greenwood, Miss., so the associa- 
tion may make loans to its grower mem- | 
bers on the new basis. 

4. Increase from $500,000 to $2,500,- 





Growers Cooperative Association, Ral-|000 the maximum of a commodity loan 


eigh, N. C., supplemental to loans ob- | 


tained from the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank, Columbia, S. C,. 
2. 


to the) North Dakota-Montana Wheat | 
Growers Association, Grand Forks, N. | 


| Dak.. supplementing loans from the Fed- [ p 
A commodity loan not exceeding eral Intermediate Credit Bank, St; Paul. ! slack in the following year, 1931. 


tail in the United States at $55, ene) 


Cotton polishing cloth, glove duster, Germany 


Dalmatian ‘sour cherries, unpitted, Yugoslavia 


Earthenware salad bowls, 6 pieces, Germany 


; ments, 


‘of $10,000,000. 


United States 


to the statement, is placed at 529 per 
cent. 

The profit on curling irons from France 
is estimated to be 423 per cent; that on 
glass buttons from Czechoslovakia to be 
603 per cent; and on Haarlem oil from 
Holland 809 per cent. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
called attention, Nov. 8, to the exhibit, 
taking up various articles and quoting 
the percentage of profit said to be made 
by the importer. Senator Norris said 
he had no sympathy with exorbitant 
profits by importers, and would offer an | 
amendment which would, in his judg- 
ment, make such profits impossible. 

In the following table are listed the 
articles with the country of origin; for- 
eign cost, A; landed cost, B; retail price 
in the United States, C; and the com- 
puted percentage of difference, D: 


A B Cc 
$2.50 $9.50 
4.88 13.50 
.29 
ll 


D 
280 
177 
238 
227 
128 
206 





285 
209 
147 
237 
163 
174 
292 
390 
154 
341 
159 
380 
326 
225 


.|such interest charges are a large source | 


ton per 





Lace trimmed and embroidered scarf, Germany . 


Men’s pigskin expanding spring belt, England 
| Metal book ends, Austria 


Net trimmed and embroidered scarf, Germany . 


Painted miniature in ivory frame, Germany ........... 


Names of Poisonous Plants 
Given in New Phamphlet 


Popular and scientific names of plants 
poisonous to livestock, and pictures of 


| such plants in their natural colors are 


included in a recently released report, 
No. 1245-D, “Stock Poisoning Plants of 
the Range,” the Department of Agri- 
culture announced Nov. 8 The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The author is Dr. C. D. Marsh, physi- 
ologist in charge of investigations of 
stock poisoning by plants, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture. Copies are available at 35 cents 
each from the superintendent of docu- 
Government Printing Office, | 
Washington, D. C. 


Budget Estimates for 1931 
Made Public by President 


(Continued from Page 1.] | 
flood control of approximately $10,000,- | 
000 directly and indirectly by the com- | 
pletion of the Ohio River, Those works 
are benefitted to the extent of $4,000,000 
or $5,000,000, which gives something in 
the neighborhood of about $15,000,000 
in addition to the normal amount for 
waterways. 

The Administration, the President said, 
has increased the rivers and harbors ap.- | 
propriation by $5,000,000, the flood-con- 
trol appropriation by $5,000,000, a total 
In addition, there will 
be available the Ohio River annual ex- 
penditures, which, because of its com- 
pletion this year, will not need further 
funds. This will bring the total addi- 


5|1ying charges are made they are not ef- 


| cause of this lack of farm storage it is 


| Sheds for temporary storage. Very often 


|Peru Eliminates Discount 


|a report from. the commercial attache 


|only net prices used on commercial in- 





tion to river and harbor appropriations 


}up to $15,000,000. 


The President said that the 1931) 
budget provides for the full five-year in- | 
crement to the army aviation program | 
In view of the fact that there has been | 
some lag in the appropriations for that | 
program during the last four years, the | 
President now proposes to take up this 


Inadequate Storage 


Revises Sales Plan 


Farmer Now Delivers Wheat 
With Price to Be Fixed 
Later, Drawing Advance 
Based on Current Price 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


works to the disadvantage of the farm- 
ers and to the advantage of middlemen, 
and particularly to exporters. It seems, 
however, that this method has decided 
advantages to the producers, and that 
it will continue to be practiced until | 
farmers, either individually or through 
cooperative societies, are able to provide 
adequate storage facilities and to obtain 
credit in some other way. 
Exporter Has Advantages 

This system also has a number of ad- 
vantages to the exporter, for he obtains 
control of the grain soon after harvest 
without the necessity of paying for it 
all at that time. Having the grain in 
his possession, it enables the exporter to 
make contracts abroad and to be ready 
to fill such orders at any time. The ex- 
porter frequently sells the grain before 
he has bought it, and in this way he has | 
the use of the 20 to 25 per cent of the 
value of the grain which he does not | 
turn over to the broker or middleman | 
until they sell the:grain. In cases where | 
the exporter charges the middleman or 
broker interest on the 75 or 80 per cent 
advance on delivery, he is really getting | 
interest on 100 per cent of the value in | 
cases where he has sold the grain be- | 
fore he has bought and fully paid for | 
it. In view of the large volume of trans- 
actions handled by the exporting firms, 





of profit to the exporter. The | 
carrying charge of 50 centavos per 
month is a very reason- 
able charge in view of the additional 
risks taken by the exporter. However, in 
cases where the exporter has sold the 
grain before he has bought it he is re- 
ceiving payment for carrying charges on 
grain which he has already disposed of 
Representatives of the leading exporters, 
however, state that most of their con- 
tracts do not provide either for interest 
or carrying charges, and that when car- 


fective until two months after delivery. 

This same system of selling at a price | 
to be fixed is also being used between 
the Argentine exporter and the buyer in 
Europe. 
75 to 80 per cent of the value upon re- | 
ceipt of the grain with the privilege of 
naming the day, within a specified limit, 


The European buyer advances | 


upon which he wishes to buy the grain | T 


from the Argentine exporter. The risk | 
taken by the Argentine exporter, how- 
ever, would be too great if the European 
buyer could liquidate his whole contract 
by the ruling price of a particular day. | 
The contract, therefore, usually provides 
that the purchaser cannot liquidate more 
than a fixed sum, say 500 tons, on any 
one day, The purchaser advises the seller 
in Argentina by cable that he accepts the 
ruling price of a certain day for a certain 
quantity and this enables the Argentine 
seller to protect himself by hedging on! 
the Buenos Aires market, if he considers 
such protection necessary. 

Another feature which is characteristic 
of the Argentine agricultural situation is 
the inadequacy of storing facilities for 
grain in the interior. Due to the mild 
Winters no shelter is provided for cattle 
and even expensive farm machinery is 
very often left exposed to the weather. 
As a general rule farm buildings, such as 
could be used for storing grain, are either 
lacking or are very primitive and are 
confined to a shelter for farm hands. Be- 


necessary for the farmer to move the 
crop shortly after harvest in order to 
prevent deterioration in the open. 
There is almost 2 total absence of ele- 
vators or other storage facilities in the 
interior except in a few cases where the 
railway companies have built covered 


the grain is placed in the open near the 
railroad and is covered by a heavy canvas 
until it is shipped to one of the ports. | 
The large exporting firms maintain con- 
siderable storage space at the ports for 
the storage of grains which they are not 
ready to ship. At some of the ports, 
more particularly at’ La Plata, the rail- | 
way companies have built storage sheds. 
In general it may be said that storage 
facilities have been greatly improved in 
recent years but that they are still in- 
adequate. 


United Kingdom Increasing 
Her Production of Cotton 


In The United States Daily of Oct. 25, 
under the heading, “Export Loss Shown 
in Cottonseed Oil,” the assistant chief 
of the meats, fats and oils division, 
Laurence Sample, Department of Com- 
merce, was quoted as saying that Eng- 
land is raising more cotton to supply her 
needs. The statement should have read, | 
Mr. Sample says: | 

“The United Kingdom is increasing its | 
production of cotton.” In the concluding | 
paragraph, the statement, “there is little 
hope for an improvement in our export- 
ing of cottonseed oil to Canada,” should 
have been qualified by the clause, “dur- 
me eran fiscal year ending’ Mar. 


On Commercial Invoices | 


The government of Peru has eliminated 
discounts on commercial invoices for all 
goods dutiable ad valorem, according to 


at Lima, O. C. Townsend, made public 
Nov. 8 by the Department of Commerce. 
The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: , 
All discounts must be eliminated and 


voices accompanying goods shipped to 
Peru that are dutiable ad valorem, un- 
der a new customs regulation effective 
Oct. 1. Otherwise duties will be assessed 
on the full listed price. 


Calendar of 


Conferences 


The following conferences are sched- | 
uled under the auspices of governmental | 
agencies: | 

Nov. 25.—Medical gas industry, trade | 


| Virginia 


| Stetes total. 


Report on cotton ginning. Number of bales of running bales of -cotton (counting round 
'as half bales and excluding linters), ginned from the growth of 1929 prior to Nov. 1, 1929, 
| and comparative statistics to the corresponding date in 1928 and 1927: 


| Mississippi 





practice conference with Federal Trade 
Commission, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 


Predicted Decreases Through 


( YEARLY 


INDEX 


Boll Weevil in Carolinas apd 


Virginia Offset by Increases in Other States 


A United States cotton crop of 15,009,- 
000 bales is forecast by the Department 
of Agriculture in its Nov. 8 report. This 
forecast, as of Nov. 1, is 94,000 bales, or 
.6 of 1 per cent higher than the forecast 
of Oct. 1 and is 3.7. above the 1928 crop 
of 14,478,000 bales. 

The report today shows a number of 
changes by States from thé report of a 
month ago. Decreases in Virginia and 
the Carolinas are more than offset by 


| increases.in Georgia, Alabama, Tennes- 


see, Louisiana, and Arkansas, No change 
is shown in Texas and Mississippi. 
Further damage to weevil-punctured 
bolls became apparent during the month 
in the Carolinas and Virginia, according | 
to the report. Elsewhere weather has 
generally favored the maturing and pick- 


1929 acreage 
Total For 
abandon- harvest 
ment after (Prelim.) 
July 1 In thou- 
(Prelim.) sands of 
Per cent acres 


10-year 
average 1 
1918-1927 


pounds 
246 
260 
185 
140 
105 
24 
181 
145 
177 
152 
133 


N. Carolina 

S. Carolina ... 
Georgia 

Florida 
Missouri 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi .... 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas ..... 2. 
N. Mexico .. ..1. 
Arizona 

California 


mroro 


Somooxneoso 


23 
46,594 
147 


U. S. total .. 3.8 
Lower Calif.¢ .. 2.6 


* Allowances made for cross State ginnings. * Less than a 10-year average. + Data for 


Lower California, (Old) Mexico are not jn 


| Alabama 
| Arizona 


Arkansas 


| California 


Florida 


| Georgia 


Louisiana 


Missouri 


| New Mexico 
| North Carolina 
| Oklahoma 


South Carolina 
Tennessee 
exas 


All other States 
United States 

7 Includes 86,970 bales of the crop 
the supply~for the season of 1928-29, 
of 1928 and 1927. 


The statistics in this report include 368,751 
343,488 for 1927. Included in the above are 
13,366 for 1928, and 9,391 for 1927. 


_ The statistics for 1929 in this report are subject to revis 
individual returns of the ginners being transmitted by mail 


the quantity of cotton ginned this season 

Cotton consumed during the month of 
September, 1929, amounted to 545,649 
bales.. Cotton on hand in consuming es- | 
tablishments on Sept. 30 was 792,028 
bales, and in public storage and at com- 
presses 3,224,859 bales. The number of 
active consuming cotton spindles for the 
month was 30,037,922. The total im- | 
ports for the month of September, 1929, | 
were 23,974 bales, and the exports of 
domestic cotton, excluding linters, were 
725,876 bales: : 

The estimated world’s production of | 
commercial cotton, exclusive of linters, 
grown in 1928, as compiled from various | 
sources, is 25,751,000 bales, counting 
American in running bales and foreign 
in bales of 478 pounds lint, while the 
consumption of cotton (exclusive of lint- | 
ers in the United States) for the year | 
ended July 31, 1928, was approximately 
25,285,000 bales. The total number of 
spinning cotton spindles, both active and | 
idle, is about 165,000,000. 


|Postal Workers Required | 


To Pay Surety Fee Promptly | 
Postal emplcyes are required by law} 
to deal promptly in making payment of | 
premiums on surety bonds, and corres- | 
pondence of postmasters on such matters 
may be carried on in official penalty’ 
envelopes, according to a memorandum | 
signed by the First Assistant Postmaster | 
General, Arch Coleman, and just made 
public by the Post Office Department. 
The memorandum in full text follows: 
Complaints have been made by bond- | 
ing companies from time to time that | 
difficulty has been experienced: in having | 
clerks, carriers, assistant postmasters, | 
and other supervisory officers, pay their | 
renewal premiums promptly. It is al- 
leged that in a number of instances 
postmasters have ignored communici- 
tions, claiming that ‘they did not see 
why they were compelled to syend post- 
age for the purpose of notifying bonding 
companies concerning their liability. 

It is the duty of- every postmaster to 
see that all employes are properly bonded 
in 
sponsibility and that they pay their an- 
nual premiums when due. Postmasters 


must. also answer promptly inquiries ad- | 


dressed to them from bonding companies 
in regard to their liability. A penalty 


enve.ope should be used by the post-| 


master in writing an official letter of 
this kind. 


Improvement Proposed 
For River in Washington 


A. $112,000 improvement of the Quilla- 
yute River, in Washington, is recom- 
mended in a report of the War Depart- 
ment to the House on Nov. 7. The re- 
port, signed by the Chief of Engineers, 
Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, says that, in 
view of the value of that locality as a 
harbor of refuge and of the need for a 
better channel for navigation and use of 
a life-saving station, the improvement 
of the river as ‘recommended by. the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors is deemed advisable. 

The recommendation of the Depart- 
ment is for construction of a jetty on 
the easterly side of the mouth and a clos- 
ing dike with groins on the westerly side, 
at an estimated cost of $112,000, with 
$4,000 annually. for maintenance during 
the first two years and $1,000 annually 
thereafter. This is conditioned upon lo- 
cal interests furnishing, without cost to 
the United States, necessary rights to 
quarry rock, and rights ‘of way for the 


Yield per acre 


pounds 
265 


210 


1,540,789 


prior to Oct. 18 are 9,098,416 bales. 
+ 


| plication for a trade practice confer- 


accordance with their financial re- | 


ing of the crop. Loss from frost appears 
to have been unimportant to Nov. 1. 
Present indications point to a probable 
production of American Egyptian (Pima) 
cotton in Arizona of 35,000 bales, com- 
pared with 30,000 bales in 1928, the re- 
port sgated. The consolidated cotton re- 
port 4nd the report of cotton ginning 
follow in full text: 

The Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
makes the following report from data 
furnished by crop correspondents, filed | 
statisticians, cooperating State boards 
(or departments) of. agriculture and 
agricultural colleges. The final outtuen 
of cotton will depend upon whether the 
various influences affecting the crop dur- 
ing the remainder of the season are more 
or less favorable than usual. 


Production (ginnings) 
500 Ib. gross wt. bales 
1927 1928 1929 crop 
crop* crop* indicated 
Nov. 1 
Thous. Thous. 
bales bales 


44 44 
836 760 
726 850 

1,030 1,340 

19 30 | 
147 210 
428 510 

1,109 1,335 
1,475 1,950 
691 830 
5,106 3,950 
1,205 1,225 
1,246 1,490 | 
88 86 | 
357 91 149 157 | 
378 91 172 232 
152 7 q 10 


Indi- 
cated 
1929 


928 


Thous. 
bales 
31 
861 
730 
1,100 
17 
115 
359 
1,191 
1,355 
548 
4,352 
1,037 
1,000 
70 


pounds 


215 
147 
132 

97 


185 
150 
175 
166 
138 
136 
162 
360 


154.1 
244 


152.9 
239 


12,955 
45 


14,478 
80 


15,009 
75 


cluded in California figures nor in United 


1928 
818,005 
61,567 
761,099 
$1,635 
17,701 
784,408 
586,177 
1,099,999 
49,229 
33,184 
497,126 
752,864 
513,360 
218,680 
3,865,022 
20,729 
1,697 


1927 
1,085,807 
39,327 
668,968 
33,718 
16,527 | 
1,009,012 
476,102 
1,112,120 
44,022 | 
38,514 
552,834 
620,203 
598,649 
220,291 
3,392,707 
9,919 
2,325 


102,331 

37,028 
390,577 
704,878 
535,065 
297,341 


+9,920,846 | 





#10,162,482 


of 1929 ginned prior to Aug. 1, which was counted in 
compared with 88,761 and 162,283 bales of the crops | 


round bales for 1929; 398,237 for 1928, and 
10,763 bales of American-Egyptian for 1929; 


ion when checked against the | 
- The corrected statistics of 


Safe Manufacturers 
Plan Trade Conference 


The fire-resisting safe industry. wil! | 
hold a trade practice conference, the 
Federal Trade Commission announced 
Nov. 8. A time and place for holding 
the meeting has not been determined. 
it was added in the announcement, which 
follows in full text: 

eventy-five per cent of the industry, | 
according to volume, approved the ap- 


ence. They seek to eliminate from their 
trade such practices as price discrimi- 
nation, inducing breach of contract, mis- 
branding, defamation of a competitor, | 
misrepresentation, and secret rebates. 
Manufacturers of safes sell their | 
product under their own name and} 
brand, to local nonexclusive dealers, di- 
rectly to large users, and through their 
own retail branches directly to individ- | 
ual users, while national distributors | 
purchase safes from the manufacturers 
and sell them under their own name and 
brand by one or more of the foregoing 
methods used by jhe manufacturers. 


Indian Statues Classed 


As Dolls in Fixing Tax) 


Customs Court Also Rules €er- 
tain Candies Are Confections 


New York, Nov. 8. 
| The United States Customs Court has 
just ruled that nude figures, composed of 
papier mache, representing American In 
dians, squaws and papooses, in a stand- 
| ing position, when imported dressed or | 
| wrapped in colored cloth or pockets, in- 
| tended to be sold as souvenirs at Ameri- 
| can Summer resorts, are dutiable as dolls , 
at 70 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1414 of the tariff act of 1922.) 
Claim of Strauss-Eckardt Co., Inc., for | 
| duty at a lower rate is set aside in an 
}opinion by Judge Sullivan. (Protest 
223528-G-10860). | 

In: another decision, the court finds | 
|that various kinds or types of imported 
chocolate confectionery, put up in small | 
packages, some wrapped in paper and 
others in small cartons, composed of | 
chocolate or cocoa, cane sugar, honey, 
milk powder and nuts, is properly classi- 
fiable as confectionery at 40 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 505 of the 
tariff ac of 1922, rather than as choco- 
ate, sweetened, under paragraph 775 at 
17% per cent ad valorem. Protest of 
A. Herzog & Co. for the lower duty is 
dismissed in an opinion by Judge Waite. 
(Protest 185241-G-28477-26.) 

In another ruling, merchandise de. 
scribed as “White crystal Ballotini 
loose,” taxed at 40 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 231, tariff act of 1922. 
is held by the Customs Court to be duti- 
able at only 30 per cent ad valorem, 
under the provision in the same para- 
graph for frostings, ground or pulverized, 
used for decorative purposes, Judge 
Sullivan writes the court’s conclusions 
in this case. (Protest 309450-G-27859- 
28.) 


jetty construction of the jetty and dike, | 
and assurances that the local interests | 
will repair any breach in the sand spit 
north of James Island. The shore end | 
of the proposed jetty will be on the Quil- | 
‘layute Indian reservation, 


i« 
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Virginia to Oppose 


On Potato Shipments 


State Commission Prepares 
To Intervene in I. C. C. 
Case Based on Kansas 
Growers’ Complaint 


State of Virginia: 
Richmond, Nov. 8. 

An intervening petition designed to 
protect shippers of potatoes and truck 
crops from Virginia to the Middle West 
has been prepared by the State corpora- 
tion commission for filing with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the 
case of the Kaw Valley Potato Growers 
and Shippers Traffic Association v. At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
et al., Docket No. 22585. 

The Kaw Valley (Kans.), potato grow- 
ers alleged in their complaint that rates 
on potatoes, onions, cabbage and turnips 
from their section are prejudicial in 
favor of the truck growers of the east- 
ern shore of Virginia. 

Rates Said to Be Too High 

The Virginia intervening petition 
claims that the rates from Virginia are 
not too low, but are in fact higher than 
they should be, and that if any prejudice 
is found it should be removed by a re- 
vision downward of the rates from Kan- 
sas. The Virginia petition says: 

The growing and shipping of potatoes, 
onions, cabbage and turnips from Vir- 
ginia to interstate destinations is one 
of the great basic industries of the 
State; that there is a large movement 
of these commodities from points in Vir- 
ginia to various interstate destination 
points in the United States, and that 
your petitioner, on behalf of the citizens 
of the State of Virginia, is interested in 
the rates and charges applicable thereto; 
that the rates on these commodities from 
Virginia are not in any way preferential 
in favor of Virginia and prejudicial 
against complainant, or any of com- 
plainant’s members, and in any event, 
the rates from Virginia are not too low, 
but on the other hand, are higher than 
they should be, and in the event that the 
Commission should find, based on the 
record to be made in this case, that the 
rates on the conimodities in question 
from, Virginia are preferential in favor 
of the Virginia traffic and prejudicial 
against the traffic from Kansas, then 
such prejudice should be removed by a 
revision downward of the rates from 
Kansas, rather than by increasing the 
rates from Virginia. 


Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


November 8 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Melville Church, of Washington, D. C., 
and Willard D. Eakin, of Akron, Ohio, 
were admitted to practice. 

Patent Appeal No. 2179. Harry P. Town- 
send v. Henry L. Smith. Operating mech- 
anism for wood-screw machines. Argued 
by Mr. Clarence B. Des Jardins and Mr. 
Melville Church for the appellant, and by 
Mr. O. W. Jeffery for the appellee. 

Patent Appeal No. 2157. Ex parte John 
T. Phipps. Improvement in rotary core bar- 
rel and drilling bit. Argued by Mr. John 
W. Milburn for the appellant, and by Mr. 
T. A. Hostetler for the Board of Appeals of 
the Patent Office. 

Patent Appeal No. 2158. The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. v. Closgard Wardrobe Co., Ine. 
Trade mark for wardrobe bags. Argued by 
Mr. Wilfard D. Eakin for the appellant, and 
by Mr. Edwin S. Clarkson for the appellee. 

Patent Appeal No. 2163. Ex parte 
Whortin B. McLaughlin et al. Improvement 
in food. product. Argued by Mr. W, B. 
Morton for the appellant, and by Mr. T. A. 
Hostetler for the Commissioner of Patents. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_ 


This picture says: 
Change spark 
plugs every 
10,000 miles 


Worn-out spark plugs cause hard 

starting, slow pick-up, poor idling, 

loss of power. 

All spark plugs deteriorate in time 

and need to be changed. After a 

season’s driving or 10,000 miles 

put in a new set of AC's. 

That will insure easy starting, fast 
ick-up, brilliant performance. 

e your dealer today and insist 
upon AC Spark Plugs. 


AC Sparx Piuc Company 
Funt, Michigan 
© 1929, AC Spark Plug Company 
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Trade Marks 


Customs Duties 


Tariff Assessment on Glass Shipment 
Is Held on Appeal to Be Excessive 


+ 


Ruling Is Reversal 
Of Customs Court 


Classification of Material by 
Collector Found to Be 
Wrong 


Plate glass which is translucent and 
resembles porcelain, and which is manu- 
factured by pouring the molten materials 
that compose it upon a table and rolling 
the mass, while in the molten stage, to 
the desired thickness, fluting or ribbing 
it either by having the requisite grooves 


or indentations in the roller or in the f 


tables upon which the material is poured | 
or rolled, is dutiable under paragraph 


designation. the judicial decisions, the 
administrative practice and the legisla- 
tive history of these paragraphs, and 
these factors are all somewhat inter- 
related. 

Except as to the rate of duty and 
sizes paragraph 221 of the act of 1922 
appeared in haec verba~in five pre- 
ceding general tariff acts. It was para- 
graph 114 of the act of 1890, paragraph 
93 of the act of 1894, paragraph 1038 of 
the act of 1897, paragraph 101 of the act 
of 1909 and paragraph 87 of the act of 
1918. The language has, therefore, for 
tariff law, whatever of virtue may be 
ascribed to ~~ even if tinctured 
somewhat with the vice of ambiguity. 

The testimony relating to the adminis- 
trative practice under these acts is not 
very comprehensive, but it appears to 


221 of the tariff act of 1922, the Court| establish the fact that Government ex- 


of Customs and Patent Appeals has held. 

It is not dutiable under the proviso of 
that paragraph, the court declared, | 
which covers plate glass “when ground, 
smoothed or otherwise obscured,” and 
imposing a duty similar to that imposed 
on cast polished plate glass unsilvered 
in paragraphs 222 and 224 of the act. 

Congress, in reenacting the tariff act 
of 1922, had before it the decisions of 
courts holding this type of glass dutiable | 
under the tariff act of 1897, the court) 
explained, and the reenactment. of this | 
paragraph in the precise language shows | 
a clear intent by Congress to abide by| 
the adjudicated cases. 


|mentioned. We should not feel justified | 


aminers passed glass, of the character 
involved, under at least three of the 
tariff acts, 1909, 1913 and 1922, at the} 
ports of New York and Philadelphia, and 
justifies the conclusive inference that it 
was assessed for duty only as appellant 
insists this should be assessed. So far 
as the testimony of witnesses is con-| 
cerned there is no evidence of the prac- | 
tice prior to the latter years of the act of 
1909, nor any ports other than the two) 


in holding thai this rather meager testi- 
mony of the witness (four of them Gov- 
ernment examiners called by appellant) 
alone suffices to establish a line of con- 
tinuous, general administrative practice | 





|which should be eontrolling, but it is| 





SEMON BACHE & COMPANY 


Vv. 
UNITED STATES. 


Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. | 


Cust. Appl. No. 3171. 
JEROME G. CLIFFoRD for the appellant; | 
RALPH FoLKs (CHARLES D. LAWRENCE | 
on the brief) for the appellee. JOHN} 
G. LERCH appeared as amicus curiae. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 4, 1929 
GARRETT, Judge—This case involves | 
the proper classification of certain glass | 
imported by appellant. The appraiser | 
reported it to be “rough rolled glass, 
colored, known as ‘marbrite’ glass.” The | 
collector classified it under paragraphs | 
221, 222 and 224 of the tariff act of 1922, | 
and assessed duty upon it at 17% cents! 
per square foot plus 5 per cent. These 
paragraphs read as follows: 
“Par. 221. Fluted, rolled, ribbed, or 
rough plate glass, or‘the same contain-| 
ing a wire netting within itself (not in-| 
cluding crown, cylinder or sheet glass), | 
not exceeding 384 square inches, % of 
1 cent per square foot; all above that, 
1% cents per square foot; and all fluted, 
rolled, ribbed, or rough plate glass,| 
weighing over 100 pounds per 100 square | 
feet, shall pay an additional duty on the} 
excess at the same rates herein imposed; 
provided that all of the above plate glass, | 
when ground, smoothed, or otherwise 
obscured, shall be subject to the same 
rate of duty as cast polished plate glass 
unsilvered. 
“Par. 222, Cast polished plate glass, 
finished or unfinished, and unsilvered, 


not exceeding 384 square inches, 12%| United States Customs Court) in re} 


cents per square foot; above that, and | 
not exceeding 720 square inches, 15 cents | 


per square foot; all above that, 17%) 


cents per square foot. Plate glass de-| 


scribed in this paragraph containing a|same as the language before us. 
wire netting within itself, not exceeding | decision was renered Oct. 17, 1901. 


384 square inches, 15 cents per square 
foot; above that, and not exceeding 720 
square inches, 17342 cents per square 
foot; all above that, 20 cents per square 
foot. 

“Par. 224. Cast polished plate glass, 
silvered or unsilvered, and cylinder, 
crown, and sheet glass, by whatever 


process made, silvered or unsilvered, pol-| 


ished or unpolished, when bent, ground, 
obscured, frosted, sanded, enameled, bev- 
eled, etched, embossed, engraved, flashed, 
stained, colored, painted, ornamented, or 
decorated, shall be subject to a duty of 
5 per centum ad valorem in addition to 
the rates otherwise chargeable thereon.” 
Meaning of Word in 
Act Is in Question 

Appellant made protest against the 
collector’s decision, claiming the mer- 
chandise to be dutiable only under that 
part of paragraph 221, which reads: 

gee, rolled, ribbed, or rough plate 
glass * * 


proper, we think, to be considered in con- | 
nection with other facts. 


Method of Obscuring Is 


Means of Classifying 

On March 25, 1898, while the tariff act i 
of 1894 was in force, the Board of Gen-| 
eral Appraisers (now the United States | 
Customs Court) rendered a decision in} 
re J. Fitzerald & Co., T. D. 17068, G.| 
A. 3449, to which both parties to the} 
instant suit have alluded in their briefs 
and arguments and upon which both ap- 
pear to rely as a precedent. The Board | 
then found the glass' involved in that| 
protest to be “obscured by being etched | 
or enameled” and held it subject to the} 
same duty as “cast polished plate glass, 
unsilvered (etc.).” 

It is not possible to determine defi- 
nitely from the Board’s decision (which 
is all that we have before us in that 
case) whether the glass there involved 
was manufactured and carried to its con- 
dition as imported in the same manner 
as that involved here, or whether it was | 
ithe same nature of glass, but in view 
lof the fact that the Board used the 
words “etched or enameled’? to describe 
the process used in obscuring it, and in 
view of the subsequent legislative and 
judicial history, we surmise that it was 
not the same, 

The first judicial interpretation 
brought to our attention wherein the 
| facts seem to make it directly applicable 
!to the case at bar, is the decision of the 
|Board of General Appraisers (now the 


Holbrook Bros., T. D. 23320, G. A. 5007, 
construing paragraph 103 of the tariff 
act of July 24, 1897, and particularly the 
proviso thereof which was precisely the 
This 
The 
glass, as described in that opinion, was 
of exactly the same nature as that in- 
volved in the instant case. The Board 
then said: 

“The examining officer testified at the 
hearing that this glass had previously 
|been classified under paragraphs 
| (act of 1897) as ‘rolled plate glass;’ 
that this lot was classified and assessed 
as polished glass under said proviso, in 
order to have the question whether or 
not it is ‘obscured’ determined, and that 
in so doing the test applied is that ‘glass 
you cannot see through would be ‘ob- 
scured’.” 


|Rule of Construction 


| Supports Lower Rate - 

General Appraiser DeVries, who wrote 
the opinion, briefly described other ex- 
hibits which were filed in that case, the 
exact practice followed in the case at 
|bar, these exhibits being pieces of glass 
falling under the designation of “fluted,” 


3 | ing upon the particular issue here in- 


+ 


Adjudicated Cases 
Support Decision 


Duty Levied Applicable to Com- 
modities of Much 
Greater Value 


are similar to the grinding and smooth- 
ing processes. 

“We, therefore, find that the mer- 
chandise in question is rough plate glass 
and is not obscured within the language 
of the proviso of paragraph 103 of the 
said act.” 


Enacting Congresses Knew. 
Judicial Interpretations 
There was no appeal from this decision 


and apparently it stood as the control- 


ing interpretation of the language now 
in paragraph 221, tariff act of 1922, until 
the decision of the United States Cus- 
toms Court of May 26, 1926, in Ameri- 
can Shipping Co. v. United States, T. D. 


| 41608, G. A. 9135, 49th Treas. Dec. 921, 


to which we shall refer later. This was 
a period of almost 25 years, and during 
this period the tariff acts of 1909, 1913 
and 1922 were passed, each carrying the 
exact language which had been construed 
in T. D. 23320, supra, and which we are 
now called upon to construe. 

The legislative history of the para- 
graphs, as related to these respective 
acts of 1909, 1913 and 1922, shows that 


| the Congresses, which enacted them had 
| before them from official sources defi- 
| nite information as to what the judicial 


construction had been and what the ad- 
ministrative practice thereunder was. 
This information thus presented to Con- 
gress is before us in excerpts from the 
official documents which it is not deemed 
necessary to quote at length. The “Sum- 
mary of Tariff Information, 1921,” used 
in the preparation of the bill which be- 
came the tariff act of 1922, contained 
the specific statement “glass made trans- 
lucent or opaque after the rolling is 
known as ‘obscured’ glass.” 

Congress, with both constructive and 
actual information of the judicial inter- 
pretation and administrative practice 
thereunder before it, re-enacted the pre- 
cise language which had been the sub- 
ject of such interpretation and practicc. 

This seems to us to be a very clear 
demonstration of congressional intent. 
In addition to this, there is the testimony 
of a number of witnesses as to commer- 
ciai designation nor the trade meaning 
|given to the word “obscured” as applied 
to the glass in question. The Customs 
Court seemed to be of opinior. that the 
| testimony was not sufficient to establish 
|}commercial designation. We should be 
|very hesitant to reverse a finding of 
fact made by the trial court where the 
|testimony is as conflicting as it appears 
| to be in the instant case, but in view of 
| the legislative history, the administra= 
|tive practice, shown by the evidence of 
| those testifying upon that question and 
appearing in the information from offi- 
|cial sources laid before Congress, and 
|the decision In re Holbrook Bros., 
| supra, which stood as the law for nearly 
|a@ quarter of a century, we cannot escape 
the feeling that the testimony of the 
|importer’s witnesses is entitled to great 
| weight. 
| . . 
|Government Citations 
(Given Consideration 
| _ What was said in the American Ship- 
| ping Co. case, T. D. 41608, supra, bear- 


volved, was, after all, obiter dictum. 
The Board there said that certain facts 
“may bring it (the glass) within para- 
graphs 221 and 224.” Paragraph 222 
; was not mentioned, a:.d the real deci- 
}sion of the case rested upon the fact 
|that the Board held the importation 
| there involved not to be classified under | 
either of the paragraphs claimed by the | 
= mal and hence dismissed the pro- 
| test. 

| The Government has directed our at- 
jtention to several cases relating to 
|colored glass, or glass colored, partic- 





| ARTHUR B. JENKINS (BRYANT & Lowry 


War Risk Insurance 


Index and Digest 
Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLA 


Customs Duties—Assessment—Plate 


BI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Glass—Obscured Plate Glass—Para- 


graph 221 of the Tariff Act of 1922— 


Translucent plate glass which somewhat resembles porcelain and which is 


manufactured by pouring the molten materials that compose it upon a 
table and rolling the mass, while in the molten state, to the desired thick- 
ness, fluting or ribbing it either by having the requisite grooves or indenta- 
tions in the roller or in the tables upon which the material is poured or 
rolled, is dutiable under paragraph 221 of the tariff act of 1922, covering 


fluted, rolled, ribbed, or rough plate 


glass, and not under the proviso of 


said paragraph covering “plate glass, when ground, smoothed or otherwise 
obscured” and imposing thereon a duty similar to that imposed on cast 
polished plate glass unsilvered in paragraphs 222 and 224 of the act.— 


Semon Bache & Co. v. United States. 
Nov. 9, 1929. 


(Cc. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily 2274, 


Statutes—Construction and Operation—Intent of Legislature—Reenactment 
of or Reference to Former Statute and Adoption of Provisions Previously 


Construed— 


Where Congress, with both constructive and actual information of the 
judicial interpretation and administrative practice thereunder before it, 
reenacts a law in the precise language which had been the subject of such 


interpretation and practice, held: 


The congressional intent is vividly mani- 


fested by acquiescence and reenactment.—Semon Bache & Co. v. United 


States. (C. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily 


War Risk Insurance—Discharge of Ob 
Total and Permanent Disability— 


Where a war risk insurance policy 


2274, Nov. 9, 1929. 


ligation—Conversion of Term Policy— 


has matured by the total and perma- 


nent disability of the insured, his act of later converting such policy into 
another and different form of Government insurance, while his claim for 
total and permanent disability was pending, does not release the Govern- 


ment from liability upon the term in 


surance, since the conversion of such 


matured insurance was not authorized under the provisions of U. S. C. Tit. 


88, sec. 512, which provides for the 
States v. Acker. (C. C. A. 5)—IV U. 


conversion of such policies—United 
S. Daily 2274, Nov. 9, 1929. 


War Risk Insurance—Total’Disability—What Constitutes— 


For a disability to be total within 


the meaning of the provisions of a 


war ‘risk insurance policy, it is not necessary that the insured’s condition 
be such as to render it impossible for him to engage in any substantially 
gainful occupation but it is enough that his condition be such as to render 
him unable, in the exercise of ordinary care and prudence, to engage con- 
tinuously in any substantially gainful employment.—United States v. Acker. 
(C. C. A. 5)—IV U. S. Daily 2274, Nov. 9, 1929. 


Trade - 


Trade Marks—Identity or Similarity o 


4 


Marks 


f Marks—Words— 


Facsimile signature of E. W. Williams is not deceptively similar to “Wil- 


liams” as registered under 10-year cl 
Co. v. Williams. 


Facsimile Signature as 
Despite Similarity to 


ause of act of 1905—J. B. Williams 


(Com’r. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily 2274, Nov. 9, 1929. 


Trade Mark Upheld 
Symbol of Competitor 


Commissioner of Patents Rules Autograph on Toilet 
Goods W ould Cause No Trade Confusion 


The facsimile signature of “E. W. Wil- | 
liams” has been held by the Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents not to be de- | 
ceptively similiar to the mark “Wil- 
liams” as registered under the 10-year 
clause of the act of 1905, both marks be- 
ing used on shaving soap and toilet | 
articles. 

The decision of the acting examiner of 
interferences sustaining the opposition to | 
the registration of the signature as a 
trade mark was reversed on appeal. 


A facsimile signature is stated in the 
opinion to be regarded as-a name writ- | 
ten in some particular or distinctive | 
manner. The facsimile signature was 
held to possess such distinctiveness as | 
not to be confused with marks other- | 
wise portrayed, but only with marks con- | 
sisting of signatures of like appear- | 
ance. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Vv. 
ERNEST W. WILLIAMS. 
Commissioner of Patents. 


Opposition No, 9140 to the registration 
of trade mark for cream to be used | 
after shaving, application filed May 19, 
1928, No. 266698. 


of counsel), for THE J. B. WILLIAMS | 
COMPANY; CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN, for | 
ERNEST W. WILLIAMS. 


Commissioner’s Opinion 
Oct. 10, 1929 
Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 





| ularly the case of United States v. Waken 
|& McLaughlin, 2 Ct. Cust. Appls. 411, 
|T. D. 32170, wherein glass insulators, 


(exceeding 384 square | “ribbed,” “rough,” and “rolled,” all men- |! to which had been given an amber color 


inches) 14% cents per square foot, and|tioned in the paragraph then as now in/ by mixing an appropriate coloring matter 


* weighing over 100 pounds per 100 
square feet, shall pay an additional duty 
on the excess at the same rates herein 
imposed.” 

The First Division of the Customs 
Court overruled the protest and entered 
judgment affirming the action of the 
collector. From tht judgment the im- 
porter has appealed to this court. 

The question is whether the mer- 
chandise is so defined in the proviso to 
paragraph 221, supra, as to make it 
subject to the duty of 17% cents per} 
square foot, provided by paragraph 222, | 
plus the further 5 per centum ad va-| 
lorem provided under certain conditions, 
by paragraph 224. This question turns | 
upon the meaning to be given the word | 
“obscured” in the proviso. Is the glass 
obscured in the sense of the statute con- 
strued according to the intent of Con- 
gress? 

An illustrative exhibit in the case 
consists of a flat piece of glass about 
four inches square which somewhat re- 
sembles porcelain. It appears from the 
records that this glass is manufactured 
by pouring the molten materials that 
compose it upon a table and rolling the 
mass, while it is in the molten state, to 
the desired thickness, fluting or ribbing 
it either by having the requisite grooves 
or indentations in the roller or in the 
table upon which the material is poured 
and rolled. If it is desired to color the 
glass it may be accomplished by putting 
the coloring ingredient into the material 
while the latter is in the molten state, 
and before it is poured upon the surface 
where it is to be shaped into the desired 
sizes and thicknesses. Glass of this 
character appears to have a variety of 
uses, such as wall coverings, wainscot- 
ings, lavatories, table tops, counter tops, 
lining in refrigerators, facing for soda 
fountains, etc. 

The glass in question is translucent 
but not transparent. In that sense it 
may be said to be obscured, but the 
question is whether that obscuration is 
such as was intended by the proviso of 
paragraph 221 to carry the merchandise 
under paragraphs 222 and 223. 


Section Was Included 


In Five Preceding Acts 

In determining the question, from the 
record in the case, it seems to be essen- 
tial to look to four major factors viz: 
The testimony relative to commercial 


' 


| be done to that well known principle | 
| of construction that effect must be given | 


, issue, and said: 

“In fact, it requires but a casual glance 
|at these samples to learn that ‘you can- 
|not see through’ ‘fluted plate glass,’ or 
| ‘rough plate glass,’ or ‘rolled plate glass,’ 
jor ‘ribbed plate glass,’ to any appreci- 
|able or useful extent; that these are a 
}more or less translucent, and that in 
the full sense they are not transparent. 
If this be true, then the proviso to para- 
|graph 103 amends or legislates out of 
existence the body of that paragraph, | 
for the body levies duty solely on ‘fluted, | 
rolled, ribbed, or rough plate glass,’ in 
some form, at lesser rates, while the | 
proviso levies duty on all ‘obscured plate | 
glass’ at higher rates. If all the for- | 
mer are in fact covered by the latter, | 
the latter repeals the former, Congress | 
inserted an idle paragraph in this act, | 
and should we so hold, violence would 


to all parts of a statute when a rational 
interpretation thereof by so doing can 
be adopted. ; 

“We believe that the solution of this 
question is had in the line of some of 
the testimony introduced, that the word 
‘obscured’ as used in this proviso has a 
commercial meaning in which sense it 
was used, to wit, that obscured plate 
glass means obscured by some process 
|applied thereto after its removal from 
the table or plate on which it is cast, 
such as by grinding, smoothing, or other 
similar process. If there is any doubt 
as to the existence of this commercial 
denomination, there is none as to the 
applicability of the principle of legal in- 
terpretation of in pari materia to the 
language of the proviso. It states, ‘Pro- 
vided, That all of the above plate glass, 
when ground, smoothed, or otherwise ob- 
scured, shall,’ etc. Assuming, in con- 
formity with this maxim, that the lati- 
tude meaning of the words ‘or otherwise 
obscured’ is circumscribed by the nature 
and general character of the processes 
previously named in the proviso in op- 
position thereto, to wit, ‘ground, and 
smoothed’, the distinguishing feature of 
the application of which latter is that 
they are employed after the cast leaves 
| the plate or table, but one conclusion re- 
| mains, and that is that Congress, in the 
jlanguage enacted, defined and limited 
|the word ‘obscured’ -to those processes 
applied after the plate glass leaves the 
cast table and producing effects which 





with the material while it was in a mol- 
jten state, were held to be covered by 
| paragraph 98, tariff act of 1909, 
| have examined this and the other cases 
with care, but they do not seem to be 
directly in point as is the case In re 

Holbrook Bros., supra. 

In a supplemental brief the Govern- 
| ment also laid before us some excerpts 
| from “Tariff Information Surveys, Glass 
and Glassware, Revised Edition, 1921,” 
under the title “Minor Glass Manufactur- 
ing Operations which are Specifically 
Mentioned in the Tariff.” 

We omit their quotation because of 
their length, but we have tried to analyze 
them carefully. Upon the whole, it 
seems to us that they were not prepared 
with glass of the kind which is in issue 
in mind, but rather with reference to 
glass used in work of an artistic nature. 


Intent of Legislation 
Is Clearly Manifested 


In any event, we cannot think that Con- 
gress, had it desired to change paragraph 
221 from the interpretation it was then 
receiving, would have relied upon the 
data thus supplied to bring about such 
change through subsequent court deci- 
sion, when it could itself have made the 
change by the use of a few plain and 
simple words. The admittedly ambiguous 
language of the paragraph running 
through many tariff acts had received 
specific judicial interpretation is a deci- 
sion very properly provoked by the ac- 
tion of the Government official in order 
that he might know what to do. It might 
really seem difficult to some to imagine 
a case where Congressional intent was 
more vividly manifested by acquiescence 
and reenactment than it is in this. 

It seems not inappropriate to say that 
the decision In re Holbrook Bros., supra, 
appears to us to be a most reasonable 
one in its effect. To hold, as the Gov- 
ernment and amicus curiae here insist, 
would have the practical result of sub- 
jecting a class of relatively low-priced 
material, having particular uses to spe- 
cific and ad vaiorem rates of duty ad- 
mittedly applicable to another class of 
material three or four times higher in 
price and having other distinct and en- 
tirely different uses. That this is vio- 
lative of the general policy and practice 
of Congress in levying customs duties, 





We| 


| applicant, E. W. Williams, appeals from | 
|the decision of the acting examiner of | 
interferences sustaining the opposition | 
|by the J. B. Williams Co. to the regis- 
|tration by the applicant of its facsimile 
| signature as a trade mark for cream to 
| be used after shaving. 

The stated ground for dismissing the 
| opposition is that “the mark ‘E, W. Wil- 
liams,’ as used by the applicant, so 
nearly resembles the mark ‘Williams,’ 
owned by the opposer, that confusion in 
trade would be likely.” 


Record Establishes 
Opposer First in Field 


It appears to be agreed, and is fully 
established by the record, that the op-| 
poser used the word “Williams” as its 
trade mark for shaving soap and like 
toilet articles long before the applicant 
entered the field; also, that the opposer 
secured registration of the word “Wil- 
liams” as a trade mark for such articles | 
under the 10-year clause of section 5 of | 
the trade mark act of Feb. 20, 1905, 


The applicant in his brief on appeal 
states that the reasons of appeal num- 
bered 4, 5 and 6 are especially relied 
upon, and his argument is confined to 
said reasons, viz., that the acting ex- 
aminer erred in holding that the fac- 
simile signature of E. W. Williams so 
nearly resembles the opposer’s mark 
“Williaias” as to be likely to cause con- 
fusion in trade, 

The law governing the question at is- 
sue is stated in said section 5 of the trade 





|Cross Co. (1903 C. D. 23) it was stated: 


that no mark which consists merely in 
the name of an_ individual * * * not 
written * * * in some particular or dis- 
tinctive manner * * * shall be registered 


; under the terms of this act; * * * pro- 
vided further that nothing herein shall 


prevent the registration of a trade mark 
otherwise registrable because of its be- 
ing the name of the applicant or a por- 


{tion thereof.” 


Signature Always Held 
To Be Distinctive 

As to whether an applicant’s name is 
written in some particular or distinctive 
manner, @ facsimile signature is so re- 
garded by this office. tn ex parte Mark 


“The controlling principle in cases of 
this sort is the principle arising in cases 
of autograph-signatures. These are con- 
sidered as registrable, although the mere 
names would not be registrable because 
the special characteristics of the name as 
set forth so far outweigh the mere name 
upon which it is founded that the name 
thus expressed or modified: amounts to 
an arbitrary mark. 

“It seems clear that in addition to 
autograph- signatures there may be 
other modes of setting forth names by 
which such peculiarity is added to the 
mere name as to bring the name _ thus 
expressed or modified within the prin- 
ciples which render autograph-signatures 
capable of exclusive appropriation to 
an individual.” 

In ex parte John H. Wilkins Company 
(128 MS. Dec. 409), it was held: 

“It appears that the handwriting in 
question is not that of John H. Wilkins 
but of some other member of the appli- 
cant corporation who was authorized to 
write this signature. 

“I think the examiner’s ruling is er- 
roneous. A person’s name which is ob- 
viously in manuscript is distinctively 
displayed; for it is clear that the mark 
is a peculiar individual production which 
no one could unconsciously imitate. The 
applicant having the right to use the 
name John H. Wilkins it could not trench 
upon the rights of any other person to| 
sequester and moropolize the form of | 
the display of that name which no other | 
could make in innocence. 





If there were | 
a thousand other persons named John} 
H. Wilkins no one of them could write | 
his name in just this way without an} 
intentional imitation. This is a high 
degree of distinctiveness. The examiner | 
appears by the record to have easily dis- | 
tinguished this name as written by two| 
persons. In every branch of the law| 
handwriting is considered distinctive. | 
Where there is as here enough written 
matter to expose the peculiar individ- 
uality of the penman, the distinctiveness | 
of the mark resides in the penmanship | 
and the mark is not the mere name of | 
an individual.” 


Confusion Not Likely 


To Result From Similarity 


As to whether the applicant’s fac- 
simile signature is deceptively similar to 
opposer’s mark “Williams,” as written, 
the answer must be in the negative. 





mark act as follows: 


“That trade marks * * * which so 
nearly resemble a registered or known 
trade mark owned and in use by another 
and appropriated to merchandise of the 
same descriptive properties as to be 
likely to cause confusion or mistake in 
the mind of the public or to deceive pur- 
chasers shall not be registered; provided, 


particularly 
known. 

Upon the whole record in the case we 
do not think it was the intent of Con- 
gress to have glass of the kind here in- 
volved classified under the proviso of 
paragraph 221 so as to make it subject 
to the duties provided in paragraphs 222 
and 224, We hold it dutiable under the 
first part of paragraph 221, as claimed 
by appellant. The judgment of the Cus- 
toms Court is, therefore, reversed, and 
the cause remanded for the proceedings 
necessary under this degision, 


specific duties, is well 


The facsimile signature possesses such 
distinctiveness as not to be confused with 
marks otherwise portrayed, but only 
with marks consisting of signatures of 
like appearance. The opposer’s mark 
“Williams” as written, bears no re- 
semblance to the applicant’s facsimile 
signature. 

The opposer recognizes the general 
principle that a trader has the right to 
the legitimate use of his name in his 
business, but contends that the applicant 
has abandoned the trade mark formin 
the subject matter of his application. 
have carefully reviewed the record but 
without finding any evidence of intention 
on the part of the applicant to abandon 
his mark. : 

In view of the above, I am constrained 
to hold that there is no likelihood of con- 
fusion by the concurrent use by the 
parties of their respective marks on 
goods of the same descriptive properties. 


The decision of the acting examiner of 


interferences is reversed. 


|defendants in that behalf enacted, the | 


| the defendants commonly known as Gov- 
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Federal Court Decisions 


Government Is Held to Be Liable 
On War Risk Insurance Certificate 


Conversion of Policy While Application for Permanent 
Disability Was Pending Is No Release 


New Orleans, La.—The qonversion of 
a term war risk insurance policy, which 
has become matured by the total and 
permnanent disability of the insured, 
into another and different form of Gov- 
ernment insurance while the insured’s 
application for total and permanent dis- 
ability is still pending, does not release 
the Government from its liability on the 
term war risk policy, since such a con- 
version is not authorized by law, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit has held. 

Under the provisions of war risk in- 
surance policy a disability to be total 
need not be such as to render it impos- 
sible for the insured to engage in any 
substantially gainful occupation, the 
court declared, but it is sufficient if his 
condition is such as to render him un- 
able to engage continuously in any sub- 
stantially gainful employment. ® 

UNITED STATES 
v. 

: STEADHAM ACKER. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 

No. 5595. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Alabama. 

C. B. KENNAMER, United States Atty.; 
J. S. FRANKLIN, Asst. United States 
Atty., and T. J. WILLIAMSON, Atty. for 
United States Veterans’ Bureau 
(CHARLES B. KENNAMER, United 
States Atty., WILLIAM WoLFF SMITH, 


general counsel and JAMES T. BRADY | 


and Baytess L. Gurry, attorneys, 

United States Veterans’ Bureau, on 

the brief), for the appellee. 
Before WALKER, BRYAN and Foster, Cir- | 

cuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 1, 1929 

WALKER, Circuit Judge.—In 1918 ap- 
pellee enlisted in the Navy of the United 
States and there was issued a war risk 
insurance certificate in the sum of $10,- 
000, which provided that in the event 
appellee became totally and permanently 
disabled while that certificate was in 
effect appellant would pay to appellee 
$57.50 per month so long as such dis- 
ability continued to be of a total and 
permanent nature. By this suit ap- 
pellee asserted the claim that he became 
permanently and totally disabled on Nov. 
14, 1921, while said certificate was in 
effect, and was entitled to recover $57.50 | 
per month from that date. The claim 
asserted was resisted on the grounds: 
(1), That by the issuance to and ac- 
ceptance by the appellee of a converted 
war risk insurance policy in the sum| 
of $10,000, dated July 1, 1926, the ap- 
pellee became estopped to maintain his 
asserted claim based on the above men- 
tioned war risk insurance certificate; 
and, (2), That appellee’s disability was 
not a total one within the meaning of the 
statute (40 Stat. 409), under which that 
certificate was issued, and regulations 
issued pursuant to that statute. 


Claim for Compensation, 
Was Made by Appellee 


The first mentioned ground of defense 
was raised by a demurrer to the first 
count of the complaint as it was 


| another form of insurance. 
|tions of the count in question showing 





amended. The averments of that count 
show the following: While said certifi- 
cate was in effect, the appeliee, as a re- 
sult of a described accident on Nov. 14, 
1921, became on that date totally and 
permanently disabled from continuously 
following any substantially gainful oc- 
cupation. Long prior to July 1, 1926, 
appellee made claim through the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance for the pay- 
ment to him of the sum of $57.50 per 
month because of the total and perma- 
nent disability he had sustained as above 
stated. Such claim was pending before 
that Bureau and was being considered 
by it on July 1, 1926: 

“When, as provided by a law of the 


plaintiff converted his aforesaid certifi- 
cate of insurance to another form of in- 
surance which was then being issued by 


ernment life insurance, and that since 
| July 1, 1926, the plaintiff has. paid to 
\the defendants as a premium on said 
| Government life insurance issued by the 
| defendants to plaintiff the sum of $14.70 
| per month as a premium thereon; that 
jin said last mentioned policy of insur- 
j}ance, commonly known as Government 
|life insurance, the defendants agreed 
| with the plaintiff, as they had already 
| theretofore agreed in the certificate of 
jinsurance hereinabove mentioned, that 
|in the event of the total permanent dis- 
| ability of plaintiff no premiums would be 
jexacted of him, and defendants would 
pay to him so long as such total perma- 
nent disability continued the sum of 
$57.50 per month. 

“Plaintiff alleges that it was not nec- 
essary for him to have taken out the 
Government life insurance hereinabove 
mentioned, and says that his original 
term insurance certificate had long prior 
to that time matured by reason of the 
fact that before the time provided by 
law for him to convert his war risk in- 
surance he had suffered the injuries and | 
bruises hereinabove mentioned, and 
should have been receiving from the de- 
fendants the sum of $57.50 per month; 
that at the time required by law for him 
to convert said insurance his application 
for a total and permanent disability 
rating was then pending before the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance, as the de- 
fendants well knew, and his right to re- 
ceive from the defendants the sum of 
$57.50 per month, as well as- the non- 
payment on his part of the monthly 
premium of $6.60 per month, had become 
vested, so that it was neither necessary 
nor proper that the plaintiff should have 
converted his said war risk insurance in 
|order to be entitled to have and receive 
of the defendants the sum of $57.50 per 
month, and the nonpayment on his part 
of the monthly premium of $6.60. 

“Plaintiff anes that since the first 
day of July, 1926, and since plaintiff has 
secured from the defendants his Govern- 
ment life insurance aforementioned, the 
defendants, acting through their Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, have declined to 
allow the plaintiff any payment there- 
under, and the plaintiff further alleges 
that there exists at this time, and has 
existed for some time, a disagreement 
between the plaintiff and the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance of the defendants as 
to whether or not the plaintiff was and is 
in right and justice entitled to have and 
receive of the defendants the sum of 
$57.50 per month, together with the right 
on his part not to continue paying any 

remium on said insurance so long as he 








is totally and permanently disabled. — 
“That as hereinabove stated, the plain- 

tiff has paid to the defendants the sum 

of $6.60 per month from Nov. 14, 1921, 





| 


to July 1, 1926, and the sum of $14.70 
per month from July 1, 1926, to the pres- 
ent time, making a total sum of $781.20 
which the plaintiff has paid to the de- 
fendants for the purpose of paying 
premiums not due by him on the insur- 
ance hereinabove mentioned, when in 
truth and in fact the defendants should 
not have received of the plaintiff the said 
sums of money.” 


Insured’s Policy Not 


Subject to Conversion 

It appears from the allegations of the 
count in question that a total and per- 
manent disability of the appellee oc- 
curred on Nov. 14, 1921, while the above 
mentioned certificate was in effect, that 
that disability has continued to be total 
and permanent, and that appellee, by 
reason of such continuing disability, was 
entitled to $57.50 per month from Nov. 
14, 1921. The statute (U. S. C. Title 
38, section 512) which provides that, not 
later than July 2, 1927, all term yearly 
renewable insurance held by persons 
who were in the military service after 
Apr. 6, 1917, shall be converted, ete, 
contains the provision: “All yearly re- 
newable term insurance shall cease on 
July 2, 1927, except when death or total 
permanent disability shall have occurred 
before July 2, 1927.” 

We are of opinion that the last quoted 
provision discloses a’ purpose to exclude 
from the operation of the provision as 
to converting term yearly renewable in- 
surance such term insurance which was 
matured by the death or total permanent 
disability of the insured before July 2, 
1927, with the result that a conversion 
of such matured insurance was not au- 
thorized by law. It follows that, the 
facts being as alleged in the count in 
question, the insurance evidenced by the 
above mentioned certificate remained in 
effect, not subject to be converted into 
The alléga- 


that the conversion of appellee’s insur- 


|ance was attempted after appellee had 


formally asserted the claim that his total 


;and permanent disability had occurred, 


and while that claim was pending and 
undetermined, there is no basis for a 
contention that appellant, in attempting 
to effect a conversion, was influenced to 
change its position to its detriment by 
the belief, induced by any conduct of 
the appellee or any representation made 
by him, that the facts were such that 
the insurance evidenced by the certifi- 


;cate mentioned was legally subject to 


be converted. The allegations of the 
count in question do not show that the 
attempt to convert the insurance evi- 
denced by that certificate was made un- 
der such circumstances as gave rise to 
an estoppel upon appellee to enforce his 
claim“under that certificate that he was 
entitled to what was payable thereunder 
in the event of his total and permansnt 
disability. 


Condition Prevented 


Regular Employment 


At the beginning of the trial counsel 
for the appellee stated that he would 


elect to try the case ‘on the term insur- 


ance contract and not on the converted 
policy, and counsel for the appellant 
stated that it would not be disputed that 
appellee’s disability was permanent, but 
that it would be disputed that his disa- 
bility was total. There was evidence to 
the following effect: From the time ap- 
pellee was injured in a seaplane accident 
in November, 1921, he was in Govern- 
ment hospitals, undergoing treatment, 
until about Mar. 1, 1925, when he was 
retired or discharged from the Navy. 
Soon after getting out of the Navy ap- 
pellee undertook to work for an em- 
ployer for a salary, which was paid. The 
condition of his health frequently pre- 
vented him from doing, the work for 
which he was employed, and after about 
three months he gave up that employ- 
ment because the condition of his health 
prevented his doing the work required. 

After an interval of about a month, 
during which he did not work, appellee 
became associated with a person en- 
gaged in the real estate business under 
an arrangement providing for his re- 
ceiving a per cent of what he made. Be- 
cause of the condition of his health he 
was unable to be at the place of busi- 
ness with enough regularity to be sat- 
isfactory to the person in charge of the 
business, and for that reason that asso- 
ciation was ended after it had existed 
for about six or eight months. After- 
wards appellee was engaged in the real 
estate business, his wife furnishing the 
money put into the business, and the 
business being conducted by his brother. 
Because of the condition of his health 
appellee was able to do very little work 
in that business, from which he received 
a substantial income for several years. 
The appellee’s condition was such that it 
was possible for him to do some gainful 


| work intermittently, but he could not do 


so continuously or for any considefable 
time without seriously impairing his 
health or aggravating the ailment from 
which he suffered. 


Charge Requested Was 
Properly Refused 


The court’s refusal to give a charge 
requested by appellant “that if you be- 
lieve all the evidence in this case you 
must find a verdict in favc: of the de- 
fendant,” was challenged on the ground 
that the evidence without conflict showed 
that appellee’s disability was not total. 
For a disability to be total within the 
meaning of the above referred to provi- 
sion it is not necessary that the insured’s 
condition be such as to render it impos- 
sible for him to engage in any substan- 
tially gainful occupation. It is enough 
that his condition be such as to render 
him unable, in the exercise of ordinary 
care and prudence, to engage contin- 
uously in‘an substantially gainful ‘em- 
ployment. Appellee’s disability was'not 
kept from being ‘ tal b~ his intermit- 
tent business activities if, without the 
exercise of ordinary care or prudence, 
they were engaged in at the risk of sub- 
stantially aggravating the ailment with 
which he was afflicted. Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co. v. Bovello, 12 Fed. (2d), 
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State of South Carolina: 
Columbia. 


In interpreting the provisions of the 
statutes of South Carolina which provide 
for the examination before trial of 
parties to a cause of action, the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina has held thar 
the provisions are as well applicable to 
corporations as to individuals. 

The word “party”, the opinion ex- 
plains, is a technical word having a 
precise meaning in legal parlance. The 
general rule, it was stated, is that when 
the word “party” is used in a statute it 
is broad enough to include artificial per- 
sons, unless the intention to exclude them 
is plainly obvious. 


It would be manifestly unjust to con-| 


strue the statute as inapplicable to cor- 
porations, it was pointed out. If that 
were the proper construction, then a cor- 
poration sued by, or suing, an individual 
could not be examined, for a_ proper 
cause, while its adversary could be so 
examined at the instance of the cor- 
poration. 


Besides other errors, the trial court, 
was held to have erred in ordering the | 


examination before trial to be held before 
a master. 


amination is to be before a judge. A 
master cannot be substituted for the 
judge in such a case, it was held. 





UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 


v. 

KEYSTONE TIRE SALES COMPANY. 
South Carolina Supreme Court. 
No. 613. 

Appeal from Greenville County. 
B. F. MARTIN, for appellant; W1iLTON H. 

EARLE, for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 4, 1929 

BLEASE, J.—The respondent, as plain- 
tiff, sued the appellant, a corporation. 
as defendant, in the court of comm 
pleas for Greenville County. 

The complaint alleged certain indebted- 
ness claiméd to be owing to the respon- 
dent by the appellant, both on a promis- 
sory note and an open account. The 
pleading also contained certain allega- 
tions, looking, as we conceive it, to a 


claim on the part of the respondent that | 


it had a lien on certain accounts and mer- 
chandise. Attached to the complaint, 
and made a part thereof, was a written 
agreement, alleged to have been made 
by_the parties to the cause. This agree- 
ment provided for certain examinations 
of the books of the appellant ®orpora- 
tion by the respondent. It was alleged 
in the complaint that the respondent was 
entitled to an investigation of the books, 


that demand for the books had been) 
made, and that the appellant would not | that the A : of t 
| circuit judge in ordering the examination | 


allow such investigation. 

Attached to the complaint was 4 pur- 
ported verification thereof. Therein, the 
affiant, who styled himself as the “branch 
treasurer” of the respondent corporation, 
swore that the complaint was “true of 
his own knowledge, except as to the mat- 
ters stated upon information and belief, 


and as to these he believes it to be true; | 


that the allegation as to the incorpora- 


‘tion of plaintiff is upon knowledge; other | 


allegations are upon information.” We 
do not find in the complaint anything to 
show what allegations were made upon 
the knowledge of the affiant and those he 
intended to make upon his information 
and belief. The verification, however, 
shows that the only allegation made by 
the affiant on his own knowledge was the 
one as to the corporate capacity of the 
respondent; and all the other allegations 
were made upon the affiant’s informa- 
tion alone. 


Notice for Examination 
Served on Defendant 


In the prayer of its complaint, 
respondent demanded judgment for 
debts alleged to be owing to it by the 
appellant; an order requiring the de- 
fendant to appear before the master of 
Greenville County for examination, as 
provided in section 692 of the code of 
civil procedure; and the appointment of 
a receiver for certain property. 

Sometime soon after the service of the 
summons and complaint, or perhaps on 
the same day (we are unable to state 
exactly from the record), respondent 
caused to be served upon the appellant 
a notice entitled, “Notice of Motion for 
Order Requiring Defendant to be Ex- 
amined under Section 692. Code of 
Civil Procedure, and Notice of Mo- 
tion for Order Appointing Receiver.” 
In that instrument, the defendant was 
notified that the plaintiff’s attorney 
would move before Honorable T. J. Maul- 
din, presiding judge, on June 11, 1929, 
“for an order requiring the defendant 
to appear before Hon. E. Inman, master, 
Greenville County, together with his 
books for examination, as provided in 
section 692, Code of Civil Procedure, S. 
Cc.” In the same notice, the defendant 
was also notified that an order appoint- 
ing a receiver would also be asked for. 
It was stated in the paper that the 
“motion will be made on the verified 
summons and complaint served this day 
on you.” 

In obedience to the said notice, after 
argument, Judge Mauldin passed an or- 
der, the pertinent portions of which were 
as follows: 

“It is ordered that the defendant, or 
any officers or agents of said defendant, 
and specificaiiy the president, L. M. 
Vavidson, appear for examination before 
EK. Inman,- master Greenville County, 
Tuesday June 18, 1929, at 10:30 o’clock 
a. m, subject, however, to said master 
continuing said examination for cause 
from time to time as he may be ad- 
vised. 

“It is further ordered that said de- 
fendant, its agents and servants, bring 
with it, or them, its books of accounts 
which show the sales of property of 
plaintiff ‘made in the year 1928, or any 
other books or papers of accounts re- 
ceivable, of sales of plaintiff’s property 
by the defendant to its customers; or 
any other books or accounts that show, 
or are connected with, any such sales. 
Said master has authority to order any 


the 


The opinion points out that | 
the statute provides that such an ex-| 


the | 


1 
_— books that he may be advised 
of. 

It is from this order that the appeal 
comes; and the several questions raised 
by the appellants in its eight exceptions 
will be disposed of without quoting the 
exceptions. 


Statutory Intention Is 
To Include Corporations 


The first position of the appellant is 
that section 692, and the other sections | 
| relating to that section, found in chapter 
VI of the Code of Civil Procedure, and | 
the amendment passed in 1923 (33 Stat. | 
170), do not apply to corporations. Our | 
opinion is to the contrary. Chapter VI 
is entitled “Examination of Parties.” 
The purpose appears all through the 
chapter to allow the examination of a 
party to an action at the instance of an 
adverse party. It is true the word 
“corporation” is not expressly used in 


r Examination Be 





Showing of Good 


Cause Is Required 





South Carolina Statutes An- 
alyzed by Judge in 


Opinion 





the right to have that examination to 
hold that its officers cannot be examined. 
Under the old rule that a corporation 
could not be examined, the examination 
was still procured by making the officers 
and agents of the eorporation parties to 
the action, which required their examina- 
tion. Under our view, it is not now 
necessary to seek a way to get around 
the law. Of course, the examination of 
these officers and agents is to be limited 





the chapter, but it is clear to us that 
itis included in the word “party.” There 
is ‘certainly nothing in the statute to 
show that it was the legislative intent 
to exclude corporations. The general rule 
of the law is that when the word “per- 
son” or “party” is used in a statute it is 
troad enough to include corporations and 
artificial persons, unless the intention to 
‘exclude such artificial persons is plainly 
obvious. “Party” is a technical word, 
and it has a precise meaning in legal 
| parlance. It is understood to include all 
|persons, natural or legal, by whom, or 
against whom, a suit is brought, either 
in law or in equity. See Black’s Law 
Dictionary. 

The appellant suggests that a corpora- 
tion, being ‘an artificial person, cannot 
give oath, and cannot appear as a wit- 


that the old remedy of discovery was 
not appli- ble to corporation-parties. The 


ness; and cites some authorities to show | 


to the affairs of the corporation involved 
in the litigation, to which the corpora- 
tion is a party. 

The application for the order of exam- 
ination, in our opinion, should set forth 
that the examination of the corporation, 
through certain named officers, is asked 
for, that the persons so named may re- 
sist the application for any proper 
reason. 


In line with the holding last made, we 
find it necessary to disagree with the 
circuit judge in requiring the president 
of the corporation, and other officers, not 
even named in the order, to appear for 
the examination, for the reason that it 
|} does not appear in the record that no- 
tice of the application for the order was 
given to the president and the other of- 
ficers. Under the old law, notice of mo- 





provisions made in chapters V and VI 
of the Civil Code of Procedure created 
a new remedy and operated to destroy 
preexisting remedies in equity. Hall v. 
Jointer, 1 S. C. 186; Fox. v. Clifton Mfg. 
Co., 122 S. C. 86, 14 S. E. 700. It is 
true the legal entity cannot itself speak, 
or give oath, but the corporation speaks, 
and can testify, through its officers. One 
of the main purposes of the statute 
would be defeated if the appellant was 





right in its contention — namely, allow- | 


ing those who sue, and are sued by, cor- 
|porations the right to examine into the 


affairs of the corporation, pertaining to | 


‘the matters involved in the litigation. 
‘It would be manifestly unjust and un- 
‘easonable to say that a corporation 
‘sued by, or suing, an individual in a 
;court of justice could not be examined, 
|for proper cause, while its adversary 
|could be so examined at the instance of 
| the corporation. If we placed such con- 
struction on the statute under considera- 
tion we might have to go further and 
declare the whole act unconstitutional 
as being discriminatory between corpora- 
tions and individuals. 
policy of the court to so declare when, 
by any reasonable construction, legisla- 


the constitution. 


Order for Examination 
| By Master Was Improper 


Another position of the appellant is 
that there was error on the part of the 


to be held by the master, instead of be- 
fore the judge himself. 


been ordered; the case seems to stand 
at the present for trial in the court of 
cominon pleas before the judge of that 
court. We are not called upon here to 
| pass upon the authority of a master in 
equity to order and hold the examina- 
tion before trial, provided for in sec- 
| tions 692 and 693. Nor are we called 
|upon to decide on the propriety of the 
|examination being ordered or held by 
| the master when the cause has been -re- 
ferred to him generally. In Peoples 
Bank v. Helms, 140 S. C. 107, 188 S. E. 
|622, which apparently was an equitable 
action entirely, there was a general or- 
| der of reference by the circuit judge to 
the master, and at the same time an or- 
der requiring the defendants to submit 
to an examination before the master. 
| The report of the case in this court does 
not show that there was any question 
|as to the procedure referred to. 





cases, a master in equity was held not 
to be a “judge,” under the provisions 
|of the constitution then of force. See Ex 


|parte Gray, Bailey Equity (8 S. C. Eq.) | 


77; Hunt v. Elliott, ibid 90, decided. in 
1830. Since those decisions, however, 
| we are governed by another constitution, 
and the powers of masters have been 
greatly enlarged by legislative enact- 
| ment. 


respondent did not proced under the pro- 
visions of section 691 of chapter VI, re- 
lating to the examination of a party’s 
adversary as a witness; and that it did 
not proceed under the provisions of 
chapter V of the Code of Civil Procedure, 
relating to the inspection of writing, 
books, et cetera. The respondent con- 
fined itself to the provisions of sections 
692 and 693 of chapter VI. These sec- 
| tions relate exclusively to the examina- 
tion of a party to an action before trial. 

Section 692 expressly provides that 
the examination before trial is to be 
“before a judge of the court * * *.” In 
section 693 it is required that “the ex- 
amination shall be taken and filed by the 
judge * * *,” 

Under the circumstances of this case, 
where the master Had been given no au- 
thority whatsoever, we think the judge 
was in error in ordering the examination 
to be ‘held before that officer. 


Officers of Corporation 
Impliedly Parties to Action 


The appellant questions the right of 
the circuit judge to require the president, 
and other officers of the defendant-cor- 
poration, to appear for examination. It 
seems to us, and we so hold, that when 
it is proper for a corporation to be ex- 
amined, under the provisions of Chapter 
VI of the Code, that it is also proper 
for the officers of the corporation to be 
so examined, for, as indicated before, 2 
corporation must speak and act through 
its officers. We frankly admit that our 
holdnig does not seem to be in accord 
with the holdings generally in this re- 
gard (see 14 Cyc. 340), since our statute 
does not expressly provide for the ex- 
amination of the officers of a corporation, 
when the corporation is a party to a suit 
If a corporation can be examined. and 
we have so held, it would be a denial of 








It is against the | 


tive .naetments may be harmonized with | 


So far as the record before us dis- | 
| closes, no reference to the master has | 


It is true that in some of our older | 


It must be kept in mind, also, that the | 


tion for an order of examination was not 
required. Fox v. Clifton Mfg. Co., 122 
S. C. 86, 114 S. E. 700. But the amend- 
ment of 1923 (33 Stat. 170) required 
four days’ notice of the application for 
an order of examination. White v. 
Bankers Nat. Life Ins. Co., 134 S. C. 183, 
132 S. E. 171. It was necessary to give 
the corporation, a party, notice of the 
application. We think it more necessary 
to give the officers and agents, sought 
to be examined, such notice, for they 
were not direct parties, and were en- 
titled, for proper cause, to resist the 
application. 

The appellant further contends that it 
| was improper for the circuit judge to 
zrant the order upon the showing made 
before him—the complaint alone, veri- 
fied defectively, as it is asserted, and 
without any disclosure as to the sources 
| of the information set forth in the com- 
plaint and the verification. 


Complaint Fails to 
| Show Sufficient Cause 


It was formerly held that the statute, 
prior to the amendment of 1923, allowed 
a party the right to examine his ad- 
versary, without assigring any reason 
therefor, except the fact that the person 
sought to be examined was a party to 
the action. Fox v. Clifton Mfg. Co., 
supra. But after the amendment of 
1923, Mr. Justice Cothran, speaking for 
this court, properly indicated, in our | 
opinion, in White v. Bankers Nat. Life 
Ins. Co., supra, that “good and sufficient 
cause” must be shown to entitle the mov- 
ing party to the order for examination. 
In Peoples Bank v. Helms, supra, Mr. | 


\ 





fore Trial t 





Justice Cothran, also speaking for the | 
court, held that the verified complaint | 
|in that action disclosed sufficient grounds | 
| for the granting of the order of exami- 
nation. In the Helms case, the only 
| showing made by the moving party seems 
|to have been that which was set out 
in the complaint, which, so far as the 
| record shows, was properly verified. We 
take that decision as sufficient authority 
|for our holding that “sufficient cause” 
| for the examination may be shown in the 
| complaint, without the necessity of ad- 
| ditional affidavits, but that the complaint | 
| should be verified, and in some manner 
| there ought to be at least prima facie 
| proof of the material allegations of a 
| legal cause of action. If the affiant does 
| not make the proper showin by affidavit 
| of necessary facts within his own knowl- 
|edge, he ought to disclose the sources 
| of the information he has. 


| “An affidavit for examination of a 


|Darty before trial, stating facts on in- 
| formation and belief, is sufficient, where | 
| the sources of information and grounds 
of belief are stated; but the sources of 
| the information or grounds of belief must 
be given or it will be fatally defective, 
and when the affidavit is made solely on 
| information and belief, it must in addi- 
| tion to giving the source of information 
|state reasons why an affidavit is not 
made by the informant, Mere allega- 
| tions on information and belief contained 
jin the petition are not proved by the 
verification of the petition so as to au- 
| torize an order ford iscovery.” 14 Cye. 
849, | 
The only other position of the appel- 
lant, necessary to be commented upon 
at this time, is the one that the order 
was improper because of its purpose to 
obtain the disclosure of evidence of the 
defense. Without indication on our part 
as to the truth of the matters set forth 
in the complaint, it is proper to call 
attention, briefly, to some of the ma- 
terial allegations contained therein. The 
plaintiff claims that the defendant oc- 
cupied a trust relationship with the 
vlaintiff in the handling of certain goods 
and merchandise; that the defendant 
agreed, in writing, that accounts owing 
to it on the sale of these goods should 
be held for plaintiff’s benefit; that the 
plaintiff had the right, under the con 
tract, to examine defendant’s books with 
reference to those sales and accounts, 
and that the defendant had refused the 
right to which the plaintiff was entitled. 
If the judge was satisfied, by proper 
showing, of the truth of the matters 
alleged in the complaint, there was “suf- 
ficient cause,” in our opinion, for his 
granting a proper order under the cir- 
cumstances. It may be that the order 
should not have been granted under the 
provisions of sections 692 and 693 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure, but that a 
proper order could have been passed 
according to the terms of section 689 of 
chapter V of the code. We do not deem 
it proper under the record before us now. 
to pass upon this particular question. 
Because of the errors pointed out 
hereinbefore, the order of Judge Mauldin | 
must be reversed; and it is so ordered. 
Watts, C. J., CoTHRAN, STABLER and 








CarTER, J. J., concur, 
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New Jersey Judge Considers 
Intention to Abandon as 
Controlling Factor in De- 
ciding Case 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton. 

The erection by the owner of a right 
of way of an ordinary wire fence, easily 
removable, along the right of way but 
wholly on his land, does not constitute 
an abandonment of the easement, the 
court of errors and appeals of New 
Jersey has held, even when considered 
in connection with proof of only occa- 
sional use of the right of way which was 
the only means of access for vehicles. 

The decree of the lower court adjudg- 
ing the right of way to have been aban- 
doned was reversed on appeal. 

Where a right of way is created by 
deed, it was pointed out in line with pre- 
vious decisions, no duty is thereby cast 
upon the owner of the dominant estate 
thus created to make use thereof or en- 
joy the same as a condition to the right 
to retain his interest therein. The mere 
nonuse of such an easement will not 
extinguish it, the court held. 





ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY 


v. 
Davin H. KELLER. 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals. 
No. 37, Feb. Term. 
On appeal from the court of chancery. 
Maurice STEINER (WiLBuR A. HEISLEY, 
of counsel), for appellant; G. HERBERT 
WALKER, for respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 14, 1929 
TRENCHARD, J.—This is the appeal of 
the defendant below in an action brought 
to quiet title under the statute (C. S., 
pp..5399 et seq.). 
Complainant alleges it has, ever since 
the recording of a certain deed dated Dec. 
18, 1919, been in the peaceful possession 


of the lands therein described, situated | 


at the corner of Arlington Avenue and 
William Street in East Orange, and has 
always claimed it owns the same. 

Deed Granted Easement 


Defendant in his answer denies this | 


and alleges affirmatively that he has an 


interest in and to part of such lands, | 


which interest was originally created by 
deed dated Apr. 16, 1892, made by one 
Condit to one Otis, and duly recorded, 
conveying premises known as 44 North 
Arlington Avenue, including a right of 
way described therein as follows: 
“Together with a right of way in, over 
and across a certain strip of land for the 
said party of the second part, her heirs 
and assigns and her and their servants 
and the tenants and occupants, from time 
to time of the premises above granted 
and any other person and persons for her 
ahd their benefit and advantage in com- 
mon with the said party of the first part, 
their servants, and the tenants and occu- 
pants of his, her, or their premises ad- 
join at all times freely, to pass and re- 
pass on foot or with animals, vehicles, 
loads or otherwise to and from between 
the premises hereby granted and the 
highway or street known as William 
Street, the said strip of land and right 
of way situate 167 feet southeasterly 
from Arlington Avenue and being 8 feet 
wide for a distance of 67 feet from said 
William Street, and 5 feet wide along 
the rear of the above granted premises.” 
At the trial this deed was admitted in 
evidence as was also a duly recorded 
deed by Otis, dated Apr. 11, 1921, to 
Boston Realty Co., and a duly recorded 
deed by the Boston Realty Co., dated 
May 2, 1921, to David H. Keller, the de- 


fendant herein, both deeds conveying the | 


same premises and both reciting the 
above described right of way. 
Nonuser Not Proved 


The vice chancellor advised a decree | 
for the complainant and the defendant | 


appeals from the decree entered accord- 
ingly. 

The decree was rested upon the sole 
ground that the defendant had aban- 
doned the right of way, and the !egal 
propriety of that finding is alone urged 
in support of the decree. 

We have not found any abandonment. 

The learned vice chancellor seems to 
have relied in part upon nonuser for 
seven years. 


We find no satisfactory proof of that. | 
On the contrary we find undisputed evi- | 


dence that the defendant and his serv- 
ants occasionally used the right of way 
during such period. 

But apart from that, the law is that 
where, as here, a right of way is cre- 
ated by deed, no duty is thereby cast 
upon the owner of the dominant estate 
thus created to make use thereof or en- 
joy the same as a condition to his right 
to retain his interest therein; for the 


mere nonuser of the easement will not | 


extinguish it. Manning v. Port Reading 
R. R. Co., 54-N. J. Eq. 46; Dill v. Board 


of Education of Camden, 47 N. J. Eq.| 


421. 

Abandonment is a question of inten- 
tion. To constitute an abandonment, the 
facts or circumstances must clearly in- 
dicaté such an -intention. Nonuser is a 
fact in determining it, but though con- 
tinued for years, is not conclusive evi- 
dence, in itself, of an abandonment of a 
right of way created by deed. Its weight 
must always depend upon the intention 
to be drawn from its duration, character 
and accompanying circumstances. Rari- 


tan Water Works Co. v. Veghte, 21 N.! 


J. Eq. 463. 
Evidence Misconstrued 


No doubt the court below relied upon | 


the erection by the defendant of a fence 
near the line of the right of way at the 
foot of his lot. So we must inquire as 
to the character and the location of the 
fence and the circumstances under which 
it was erected. The proofs disclose 
without substantial dispute that it was 
an “ordinary wire fence very easily re- 
moved”; that it varied a little but was 
about 45 inches high; that it was wholly 


on the land of the defendant, being from | 
2% to 4 inches from the line of the right | 


of way. In his conclusions the vice 
chancellor said that the fence was 
“across” the right of way. In this he 
certainly misconceived the evidence 
since it showed conclusively and without 
dispute that it was entirely on the land 
of the defendant. 
shows that it was built at the request 
of the defendant’s tenant to protect a 
bed of flowers from trespassers; it 


shows that this right of way was the! even when considered in connection with 


only means of access to the rea 
defendant’s property by vehicles. 
Upon the whole case our conclusion is 


that the mere erection of this ordinary | with costs. 


Rights of Way | 








The evidence further | 


r of the|the proof of only occasional use of the | 


| 


| probation. The amendment declares that 
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Kansas—Insurance—Mutual Benefit Insurance—Contract—Effect of Subse. 
quently Adopted By-Laws— 

A certificate issued by a fraternal insurance association to a member pro- 
viding that the certificate shall be subject to all existing laws, rules and 
regulations of the organization, or to those that might be thereafter adopted, 
is subject to a subsequently adopted by-law prohibiting the organization 
from paying the amount of the certificate to a beneficiary named therein 
who at the death of the member is not a resident of the United States, or 
its dependencies, or of the Dominion of Canada.—Guy v. Modern Woodmen 
of America et al. (Kans. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily 2272, Nov. 9, 1929, 


Kansas—Insurance—Muiual Benefit Insurance—<Actions for Benefits—Con- 
testing Beneficiaries—Payment of Benefits Into Court— 

In an action by a named beneficiary in a certificate issued by a fraternal 
insurance association for one-half of the amount named in the certificate, 
where another beneficiary named in the certificate claims the whole of the 
amount, the association will be discharged from liability to the plaintiff 
upon paying to the clerk of the district court where the action is pending 
the full amount named in the certificate to abide the litigation between the 
two contesting beneficiaries——Guy v. Modern Woodmen of America et al. 
(Kans. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily 2272, Nov. 9, 1929. 


Minnesota—Extradition—Interstate—Examination and Review of Proceed- 
ings— 

Where a requisition warrant was issued by the governor of Georgia to 
the governor of Minnesota for a fugitive from justice, it is for the governor 
of Georgia to determine whether the conditions its code prescribes for the 
issuance of an extradition warrant have been complied with, and the courts 
of Minnesota have no authority to review or pass on that subject. State 
of Minnesota ex rel. Elliott v. Wall, Sheriff et al. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—IV 
U. S. Daily 2275, Nov. 9, 1929. 


Minnesota — Extradition — Interstate—Accompany ing 
ency— 

Tt is enough that the indictment accompanying the requisition for a 
fugitive from justice shows in general terms the commission of a crime in 
the State demanding the fugitive, and it need not be sufficient as a crim- 
inal pleading.—State of Minnesota, ex rel. Elliott v. Wall, Sheriff et al. 
(Minn. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily 2275, Nov. 9, 1929. 


New Jersey—Easements—Creation, Existence and Termination—Ways— 
Nonuser— 

Where a right of way is created by deed, no duty is thereby cast upon the 
owner of the dominant estate thus created to make use thereof or enjoy 
the same as a condition to the right to retain his interest therein, for the 
mere nonuser of the easement will not extinguish it—Arlington Realty Co. 
v. Keller. (N. J. Ct. E. & Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily 2275, Nov. 9, 1929. 


New Jersey—Easements—W ays—A bandonment—Necessary Intention— : 

Abandonment of a right of way is a question of intention, and to consti- 
tute an abandonment, the facts or circumstances must clearly indicate such 
an intention; nonuser is a fact in determining such intention, but though 
continued for years, is not conclusive evidence, in itself, of an abandonment 
of a right of way created by deed, its weight always depending upon the 
intention to be drawn from its duration, character and accompanying cir- 
cumstances.—Arlington Realty Co. v. Keller. (N. J. Ct. E. & Appls.)—IV 
U. S. Daily 2275, Nov. 9, 1929. 


New Jersey—Easements—Ways—Abandonment—Evidence—Erection 
Fence— : 7 S 

Where the erection of a fence by the owner of the dominant estate on 
his land adjoining his right of way is relied upon as evidence of an aban- 
donment of the easement, the court looks at the character and location of 
the fence and the circumstances under which it was erected.—Arlington 
Realty Co. v. Keller. (N. J. Ct. E. & Appls.)—IV U. 5S. Daily 2275, Nov. 
9, 1929. 


New Jersey—Easements—W ays—Abandonment—W hat Constitutes— 
The mere erection by a way owner of an ordinary wire fence 45 inches 
high and easily removable, and wholly on his land, and from 2 to 4 
inches from the line of the right of way, erected at the request of his 
tenants for the protection of a flower bed from trespassers, does not con- 
stitute an abandonment of the easement, even when considered in connection 
with proof of only occasional use of the right of way, which was the only 
means of access to the rear of the property by vehicles.—Arlington Realty 
Co. v. Keller. (N. J. Gt. E. & Appls.)—IV U, S. Daily 2275, Nov. 9, 1929. 


South Carolina—Words and Phrases—“Parties”— i : ' 

The word “party” is a technical word having a precise meaning in legal 
parlance, the general rule being that when it is used in a statute it is broad 
enough to include artificial persons, unless the intention to exclude such 
artificial persons is plainly obvious.—United States Tire Co. v. Keystone 
Tire Sales Co. (S. C. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily 2275, Nov. 9, 1929. 


South Carolina—Trial—Preliminary Proceedings—Examination Before Trial 
—Application to Corporations—Section 692 of Chapter VI of Code of Civil 
Procedure— 

Section 692 of chapter VI of the Code of Civil Procedure of South Caro- 
lina, as amended, which provides for the appearance and examination before , 
trial of parties applies to corporations, since it would be manifestly unjust 
and unreasonable to say that a corporation, sued by, or suing, an individual 
in a court of justice, could not be examined, for a proper cause, while its 
adversary could be so examined at the instance of the corporation.— United 
States Tire Co. v. Keystone Tire Sales Co. (S. C. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S&S. 
Daily 2275, Nov. 9, 1929. 


South Carolina—Trial—Preliminary Proceedings—Examination Before Trial 
—Examination Before Master—Section 692 of Chapter VI of Code of Civil 
Procedure— . 

Under section 692 of chapter VI of the Code of Civil Procedure of South 
Carolina, as amended, providing for examination before trial of parties, it 
is error to order the appearance and examination of the defendant before a 
master, since such appearance and examination by the terms of the statute 
should be before a judge of the court.—United States Tire Co. v. Keystone 
Tire Sales Co. (S. C. Sup. Ct.)—IV U.S. Daily 2275, Nov. 9, 1929. 


South Carolina—Trial—Preliminary Proceedings—Examination Before. Trial 
—Examination of Corporate Defendants—Notice— / 

Under section 692 of chapter VI of the Code of Civil Procedure of South 
Carolina, providing for the appearance and examination before trial of 
parties, it is necessary in the! case of a corporate defendant to be examined 
to give four days notice to the offigers of the corporation as well as to the 
corporation itself—United States Tire Co. v. Keystone Tire Sales Co. 
(S. C. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily 2275, Nov. 9, 1929. 


South Carolina—Trial—Preliminary Proceedings—Examination Before Trial 
—Sufficient Cause— t ; 

Sufficient cause for the examination before trial of parties to an action, 
under section 692 of chapter VI of the Code of Civil Procedure of South 
Carolina, may be shown in the complaint without the necessity of addi- 
tional affidavits, but the complaint should be verified, and in some manner 
there ought to be at least prima facie proof of the material allegations of a 
legal cause of action, and, if the affiant does not make the proper showing 
by affidavit of necessary facts within his own knowledge, he ought to disclose 
the sources of the information he has.—United States Tire Co. v. Keystone 
Tire Sales Co. (S.C. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily 2275, Nov. 9, 1929: 


Indictment — Suffici- 


of 





|the following was added to the opinion 
|of the court. 


Mississippi Editor 
Placed on Probation | j.372°0t itis court expects or esites 


|to exercise any censorship over the 


/ , . editor of the Daily News, or to be con- 
Writer Must Submit to Ruling | fo ned with what he writes, except as 
In Contempt Case 





a subscriber and friend. It means ex- 
| actly this: 

State of Mississippi: | “That the defendant has been con- 

Jackson. | sages of contempt of comrt and, that 

E under a recent law passed by Congress, 

Federal Judge E. R. Holmes, of the ‘Whenever anyone is convicted of an of. 

District Court for the Southern Distric™ fense the court may impose no punish- 

of Mississippi, has issued an amendment 


|ment if, in its opinion, the ends of jus- 
to his ruling finding Fred Sullens, editor| tice will thereby be best attained. The 
of the Jackson Daily News, guilty of 


evidence of a violation of a probation 
contempt of court but placing him on 





must prove a new offense beyond all 
;reasonable doubt. Probation also im- 
|plies a promise of an effort not to com- 
mit further violations of a similar char- 
acter. It is not extended to defendants 
who do not desire it. If the defendant 
desires probation of these terms, he 
may have it. Otherwise let him appear 
in court for sentence next Wednesday, 
Nov. 12, at 9 o’clock.” 


Maj. Sullens was cited by Assistant 
United States District Attorney I ester 
|Fant last March after the editor had 
written and caused to be printed on the 
front page of his paper, an editorial in 
which he commented on the possible con- 
viction or acquittal of certain politicians 
on trial in connection with patronage 
charges. 


Mr. Sullens in a statement said that 
he contends, and will continue to con- 
tend, that he has a sacred right under 
|the constitutional guaranty of liberty to 
|the press to write and publish his’ con- 


if the editor is not willing to submit to 
probation he may appear on Nov. 12 for 
sentence. 

The amendment to the original ruling 
followed the declaration of Mr. Sullens, 
in an editorial, that he did not desire to 
be placed under probation in the case. | 

In the amplified statement, Judge 
Holmes said: 


“After the publication of the editorial, 
—_— 


wire fence, 45 inches high, and easily 
removable, wholly on his own land and 
from 2 to 4 inches from the line of the 
right of way, done at the request of a 
tenant for the protection of a bed of 
flowers from trespassers, does not con- 
stitute an abandonment of the easement, 





|clusions on all subjects of interest to 
\the readers of his paper. 
Touching on the freedom of the press, 


right of way. 
The decree below will be 





reversed, 
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| whether the conditions its code prescribes 


Judge Holmes stated that the adminis- | considerations.” 
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Extradition Orders 


Minnesota Court 
Refuses to Reverse 
| Extraditjon Order 


‘Question of Whether Code 
| Provisions Have Been 

Complied With Is For De- 
| manding Governor 





tate of Minnesota: 
? St. Paul. 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota has 
sated in an opinion that it is inclined to 
the view that it is for the governor 2f 
the demanding State to determine 
whether the conditions its code prescribes 
for the issuance of an extradition war- 
rant have been complied with, The 
courts of Minnesota, it was held, have 
no authority to review or pass on that 
subject. 

This decision was rendered in a case 
|in which the relator had appealed from 
|an order of the lower court quashing 
& writ of habeas corpus and remanding 
him to the custody of the respondents 
who held him under a warrant of rendi- 
tion issued by the governor of Minnesota 
upon the request of the governor of 
|Georgia for extradition of the relator 
fas a fugitive from justice. 
| The court further held, overruling ob- 
| jections of the relator, that the indictment 
|Accompanying an extradition warrant 
|need not be sufficient as a criminal plead- 
|ing, but it is enough if it shows in gen- 
|eral terms the commission of a crime in 
| the State demanding the fugitive. 





STATE oF MINNESOTA EX REL. LUZERNE C. 
ELLIOTT 


Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 27645. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 25, 1929 


| 
| 
' 
| 
v. 
Joun P. WALL, SHERIFF ET AL. 


Hour, J.—Appeal by relator from an 
| 


order of the district court of Hennepin 
/County quashing the writ of habeas 
| Corpus and remanding him to the cus- 


| today of the respondents, 


Upon the requisition of the governor 
of Georgia the governor of this State 
issued a warrant of rendition under 
|which relator is held by respondents. 


He urges three grounds for his dis- 


|charge, The first is that the requisition 


is not conformable to law and hence 
void. Under this head it is urged that the 
prerequisites upon which the governor of 


| Georgia is authorized under the law of 
|that State to extradite have not been 
| complied with. The Georgia statute pro- 


vides among other things that the ap- 
plication for the ‘requisition must show 
the crime charged, the full name of the 
fugitive and the full name of the person 
to act as agent to convey the fugitive 
back, and also that the ends of public 
justice require that the fugitive be 
brought back for trial and that the requi« 
sition is not wanted for the purpose 
of enforcing the collection of a debt, or 
for any private pufpose whatever, but 
solely for the purpose of criminal prose- 
cution as provided by law. It also pro» 
vides “(2) The application must be ace 
companied by the affidavit of the prose« 
cutor, if any, stating that the requisition 
is wanted for the sole purpose of punish- 
ing the accused, and not in any way to 
collect a debt or money, or to enforce 
the payment thereof.” z 
Charged With False Swearing 

The application was made by the so- 
licitor general of Georgia, who also made 
an affidavit subjoined to the application 
which recites that two certified copies 
of an indictment accompany. One of the 
latter, duly authenticated, is attached to 
the demanding warrant. The indictment 
charges false swearing by relator in ob- 
taining a license to marry in Georgia. 
The point is made that the application 
does not show that the ends of justice 
require the fugitive be brought back for 
trial. It would seem that the fact that 
an indictment is returned and that the 
prosecuting attorney makes affidavit that 
the sole purpose of the requisition is to 
punish relator for the crime charged in 
the indictment is a substantial compli- 
ance with the Georgia statute referred to. 

There is also a claim that the middle 
initial of relator’s name is not given 
either in the application, requisition or 
indictment, and that the agent desig- 
nated to convey relator back is given 
as W. A. Wells, initials being used in- 
stead of the full name. Relator 
does not deny that he is the one 
indicted under the name of Luzerne 
Elliott. We think there is no merit 
in relator’s objection to the form of 
the documents upon which the requisi- 
tion issued. We are also inclined to 
view that it is for the governor 
the demand State to determine 








| for the issuance of an extradition war- 
rant have been complied with, and that 
the courts of this State have no authority 
| to review or pass on that subject. 
|  Sinee the code of Georgia provides 
that an oath may be administered either 
| with or without laying the hand-on the 
| Holy Evangelist or™by affirmation, this 
| indictment is claimed to be defective (a) 
|im mot averring in which of the three 
| modes the oath was administered when 
the false swearing took place, and (b) 
|im failing to state that the false swear- 
|img took place “in any matter or thing 
| (other than a judicial proceeding).” De- 
| fects of the character noted do not vitiate 
the indictment for extradition purposes. 
| At least, no decisions from Georgia have 
| been called to our attention so ruling. 
|“ Where an indictment accompanying a 
| requisition shows an offense committed 
| against the laws of the demanding State, 
‘the court will not consider its sufficiency 
| as a criminal pleading in other respects. 
| State ex rel. v. O’Connor, 38 Minn. 243, 
| M N. W. ag ~ 2 a v. Goss, 66 
Mirn, 291, 68 N. - 1089. \ 
| We think Pierce v. Creecy, 210 U. S. 
| [Continued on Page 13, Column 2.1 
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tration of justice and the freedom of the 
|press, ‘hough separate and distinct, are 
‘equally sacred and neither should be 
|violated by the other. |. 

“Jn a clear vase where it is necess i 
\im order a depose of judiclal baetness 
|unmhampered pv publications W rea- 
| sonal’ tend to tmpait the inparsianer 
lof verdicts, or otherwise obstruct the 
| ministration of justice, this court will 
|mot hesitate to exercise its undoubted 
|power to punish for contempt,” said 
| Judge Holmes. 4 

“The idea of punishment is corrective 
/and not retaliatory, To deter others and 
‘reform the defendants are the primary 
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t |New Radio Voice Transmission Field |Special Agent Named 
Is Opened to Amateur Operators |To Advise Disabled in 
Authority-Is Given to Engage in International Radiotele- Vocational Training 


phonic Communication 


National Defense 


New Books Received 
—by — 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Reduction in N 

Of Radio Stations Is 
Urged by Listeners 

Sires by Club Shows Re-. 
ception Has Improved 


And Yields Suggestions 
For Better Service 


Waste Reduced by Improvement 
In Methods of Refining Minerals 


Bureau of Mines Develops Processes for Extracting 
Higher Per Cent of Metal From Ore at Lower Cost 


Scientific Counselor to Pro- 
mote Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram by Studying Needs 
Of Students 


The Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation has appointed as special agent 
in the field of vocational rehabilitation 

r. Terry C, Foster, formerly supervisor 
of the rehabilitation. program in the 
State of Alabama, Dr. John A. Kratz, 
chief of vocational rehabilitation, stated) 
orally Nov, 7. 

Mr. Foster will serve as a scientific 
counselor to disabled persons both im 
their preparation for a new occupation 
and their placement in it, Dr. Kratz 
said, : 

Investigations Planned 

In connection with this phase of the 
work of the rehabilitation service Dr. 
Kratz said: “His immediate responsibil- 
ity will be to carry on certain investi- 
gations in the field of rehabilitation ac- 
tivities. A study which he now has un- | 
der way will. cover in general the appli- 
cation of the principles of vocational | 
guidance to the field of rehabilitation of | 


ence with commercial communication on 
adjacent channels largely eliminated. 

The radio division of the Department 
of Commerce, to which the amateur re- 
quest originally was transmitted, rec- 
ommended to the Commission that such 
licenses be not entirely restricted to ex- 
tra first class amateur operators “for 
the reason that there are also many am- 
ateurs who have the necessary technical 
qualifications to operate a phone set, but 
who cannot qualify as expert code op- 
erators.” This recommendation - was 
adopted by the Commission. 


Importance of Restriction 
Cannot Be Overemphasized 


The engineering division, in its rec- 
ommendations, pointed out that the prob- 
ability of interference resulting from 
telephone transmission is greater a 
from continuous-wave code transmission. 
“Unless the transmitters are equipped 
with modern frequency-control appara- 
tus, there will unquestionably be some 
intereference to commercial service,” it 
stated. “Actually, this amateur band 
has space for only 13 2/10 per cent 
channels. The frequencies in this part | 


Amateur radio operators are author- 
ized to engage in international radio- 
telephonic communication experiments in 
the high frequencies, under a recent 
ruling of the Federal Radio Commission. 
Heretofore, it was pointed out, amateurs 
have been restricted to the continental 
field for radio voice transmission, but 
nave conducted experiments internation- 
ally with code transmission. 


Only amateurs holding “extra. first 
class amateur operator’ licenses,” and 
those not holding such licenses but who 
are particularly qualified, will be per- 
mitted to engage in the international 
radiotelephony, it was stated. This is 
because of the probability of interfer- 
ence resulting from telephone transmis- 
sion if expert knowledge of the pro- 
cedure is lacking. 


Barns, Thomas Alexander. Angolan 
sketches, by ... with 20 illustrations and 
3 maps. 206 p. London, Methuen & co., 
1928. 29-20142 
Bews, John William. The world’s grasses; 
their differentiation, distribution, eco- 
nomics and ecology, by . . .' with illus- 
trations. 408 p., illus. N. Y., Longmans, 
Green and co., 1929. 29-20304 
Bogan, Louise. Dark summer, poems. 72 
p. N. Y.,C. Seribner’s sons, 1929. 
29-20124 


77 p. Nw 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


centage, were “too much jazz,” “too 
many cigarette ads,” and “women an- 
nouncers.” ‘ 

The majority of the listeners favored 
orchestral selections over other types of 
musical programs. Eighty-five per cent 
preferred more semiclassical music, 68 
per cent more classical music, 36 per 
cent more “jazz,” 55 per cent more radio 
dramas, 34 per cent more spoken-word 
programs, and 68 per cent more educa- 
tional talks. : ; 

Of outstanding significance, according 
to members of the Radio Commission, 
was the opinion of 94 per cent of the 
4.000 listeners that local reception has 
improvea as compared with two years 
ago. This, it was stated at the Commis- 
sion’s offices, is interpreted as meaning 
that the general reallocation of broad- 
casting stations effected a year ago has 


Topic I—Industry: Mines and Minerals 


In this series of articles present- 
ing a topical survey of the Govern- 
ment are shown the practical con- 
tacts between divisions and bureaus 
irrespective of their place in the ad- * 
ministrative organizations. The pres- Not long ago 16 pounds of metallic 
ent series deals with Industry. | copper was wasted for every ton of 

aia copper ore mined in the Lake Superior 

By A. C. Fieldner, district. The loss entailed in this im- 
Chief Engineer, portant district was therefore tre- 
Experiment Stations Division, 


mendous. 
Bureau of Mines. 


CCORDING to Congressional act, 
one of the principal functions of 
the Bureau of Mines is to conduct 

inquiries and scientific and technologic 
investigations concerning the prepara- 


are very encouraging and show the 
possibility of converting ores of little 
value into high-grade products. 

ou * 


| Bynner, Witter. Indian earth. 
Y., A. A. Knopf, 1929, 29-20132 
Chidsey, Donald Barr. Marlborough; the 
portrait of a conqueror. 308 p. N. Y., 
The John Day co., 1929. 29-20140 
Clark, William Bell. When the U-boats 
came to America. 359 p. Boston, Little, 
Brown, and co., 1929. 29-20137 
Cosson, George. What o’clock is it—a study 
in civilization. 36 p. Des Moines? 1929. 
29-15695 

| Cupples, Homer Leslie. The rate of solu- 
tion of crystalline solids. (Abstract of 
thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state university, 


Research by the Bureau of Mines 
metallurgists and the hearty coopera- 
tion of the operators of the district 


has reduced this waste to less than 
two pounds per ton of ore, thus ef- 
fecting a saving of over 10,000,000 


Compromise Agreement 
Adopted by Commission 


The Commission, it was stated, has 
set aside the frequencies from 14,100 to 


14,300 kilocycles for the telephone work. Hedrick, 


accomplished its end, and unquestionably 
has improved reception conditions for 
the country as a whole. f 

In the opinion of 69 per cent of the 
listeners distance reception has improved 
as compared with two years ago. Thirty- 
seven per cent reported that they still 
“try to get ‘distance,’” while 5 per cent 
said they were “tired of radio.” 2 

As to chain radio programs versus In- 
dividual station programs, 71 per cent 
favored the former, with the remaining 
29 per cent showing a preference for the 


programs of the independent stations. | 


Eighty-one per cent responded that they 


“enjoy broadcasts of records,” but they | 


were not asked to state their preference 
as between mechanical reproductions and 
original programs. . 

In the controverted sphere of advertis- 
ing via the radio, 85 per cent said they 
“feel grateful to advertisers,” 12 per cent 
said they did not, and 2 per cent re- 
sponded they were grateful to “some of 
them.” But 53 per cent of the listeners 
declared they were “annoyed” by radio 
advertising, while 40 per cent said they 
were not, and 7 per cent replied that 
“some does” annoy them. The opinion 
that radio advertising leads to purchases 
of the commodities advertised was ex- 
pressed by 47 per ent. 

Federal Censorship Asked 

Votes in favor of Government censor- 
ship of radio programs were registered 
by 47 per cent. Twenty-two per cent ad- 
vocated outright Government control of 
programs, and 78 per cent believed that 
educational programs should be prepared 
and sponsored by governmental groups 
and State universities. 


To the question: “Can you suggest a/| 15, to shift the channel assignment and |tainment difficulty for the Navy afloat, 
way of financing programs without ad-| reduce the power and hours of operation |the Bureau of Navigation, Department 


vertising?” varied replied were received. 
The outstanding suggestions were as fol- 
lows: ; 

“Tax set owners. Tax radio manufac- 
turers. Government subsidy. Radio 
clubs. Slot machine sets. 


contributions. Free programs by educa-|a stay order, seeking to have the court |stallation. 
Philanthrophic subsidy. | command the Commission to authorize | silent film programs suitable for exhibi- 
subsidy. | the station to continue to operate under tion on board ship is “rapidly increas- | 


tional groups. 
Tax phone bills. Municipal 
Tax railroad ‘tickets and transfers, 1 
cent.each. Tax with seal on sets and 
notice posted at front door. Tax sport 
and amusement gate receipts.” 
New Features Wanted 

Many suggestions were received from 
the listeners for “something new in radio 
programs.” The analysis cites a few 
samples as follows: Lessons in interna- 
tional language. Rebroadcast foreign 
programs. Eliminate cigarette ads. 
Diversified local programs. News items. 
Health and hygiene talks. Art, music, 
drama criticism. Better announcers. 
“Kill announcers.” Daily Federal pro- 
gram subsidized by Government. Broad- 
cast proceedings at the city hall, legis- 
lature and Congress. 
signals. Monthly 
Education on voting. Early Sunday 
morning programs. More fights. Uni- 
versity extension courses with credit for 
examinations. More call letter announce- 
ments. Reading books and short stories. 
Information on hunting and fishing dis- 
tricts in season. More rehearsals before 
programs. 


Bills and Resolutions 


Unsponsored time | 
all-night programs. | 


These frequencies are located in the 
amateur band for code communication. 
They are particularly adapted for long- 
distance communication, and will there- 
| fore be heard throughout the world, 
| Commission engineers explained. 

| Action was taken at the request of 
| K. B. Warner, secretary of the American 
| Radio Relay League, an organization 
|comprising some 17,000 amateur radio 
| operators. Mr. Warner, it was said, re- 
| quested that the band from 14,000 to 
14,400 be opened fdr radiotelephony to 
|all amateurs who hold the expert li- 
censes, but, upon recommendation of its 
| engineering, division the Commission 
| adopted a compromise by granting per- 
| mission for such operation in the band 
| 14,100 to 14,300. This, it was explained, 
| provides a 100-kilocycle guard band on 
| each side of the telephone band, in which 
only amateur code transmission will be 
permitted, and the danger of interfer-} 


Florida Station Files | 
‘Appeal in Radio Edict 


‘Ri ght of Commission to 


| Shift Channel and Reduce | 


| Power Is Questioned 


} An appeal from the order of the Fed- | 
|eral Radio Commission, effective Nov. 





of the spectrum are useful only for long- 
distance communication and will there- | 
fore be heard throughout the world. The | 


phasized.” 

Consequently, the recommendation was | 
made for the 100-kilocycle guard band | 
on each side of the telephone band, it 
was explained. This has been agreed to | 
by the Relay League, according to the | 
Commission. 

The specific action of the Commission, | 
authorizing the invasion of the high- | 
frequency field for the telephone experi- | 
ments, follows: 

“Operation in the band 14,100 to 14,300 
kilocycles will be permitted only to those | 
holding an extra first-class operator’s 
license, or lacking such license, to those | 
who in their application for station li- 
cense can show special technical qualifi- 
cations and ability to operate within the 
limits prescribed herein.” 


Navy Tests Sound 
Pictures for Ships 


Research Started to Evolve| 
Apparatus for ‘Talkie’! 
Films for Use on Vessels | 


The advent of the motion picture 
“talkies” has created a serious enter- | 


the physically disabled. 


“In cooperation with some of the out- 
importance of keeping the amateurs in|Standing psychologists of the country, 
their assigned bands cannot be overem- | 2nd with prominent State educational re- 
| habilitation officials, Mr. Foster plans to 


study the operation of testing and its 


application to rehabilitation work, and | 


that phase of it which is concerned with 
counseling and advising a disabled per- 
son not only with respect to his prepara- 
tion for a new occupation, but also his 
placement in it. 


New Methods Needed 


“Rehabilitation workers have for a 
long time felt the need of scientific 
methods in counseling, but in view of 
the difficulties with which they are con- 
fronted by reason of the fact that re- 
habilitation of the disabled is an individ- 
ual or case program, rather than a group 
program, they have been unable, except 
in a few instances, to devise technical 
procedures for readily determining quali- 
fications and aptitudes of those who need 
their services. 


“Tt is felt that the study under way 
will do much to promote the rehabilita- 
tion movement in the country. A series 
of short bulletins will be prepared, the 
first of which will be ready for publica- 
tion in the next two or three months,” 
Dr. Kratz stated. 


Army Orders 


Each of following Coast Artillery officers 
from assignment indicated to Philippme 
Dept.: Capt. Leon C. Dennis, Fort Han- 


| cock, N. J.; Capt. Richard C. Lowry, Fort 


of station WIOD, Miami Beach, Fla., was |of the Navy, discloses in a bulleting | Banks, Mass.; Capt.-Riley E. MeGarraugh, 


filed with the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia on Nov. 8 by The | 
Isle of Dreams Broadcasting Co., op- | 
| erators of the station. Along with its | 


Voluntary | appeal the company filed a petition for | existence at this time for shipboard in- 


the terms of its existing license. | 
| Through Arthur E. Cook, its counsel, | 
the company contends that its application | 
|for renewal of license, which it states , 
| was made according to law, has been 
| denied without hearing, as is specifically 
required by law. Enforcement of the 
| order.on Nov. 15, the petition for a stay | 
|order states, “will seriously jeopardize 
'the investment contracts and good will | 
lof station (WIOD and will cause the| 
| station to go to great expense in change | 
of its radio equipment to conform with | 
the order.” | 
Unlimited Time | 

Station WIOD at present operates 


| Under a regional! reallocation approved 


| by the Commission, to become effective | boa! 
| Nov. 15, and promulgated on Oct. 23, | desired to afford naval personnel the lat- 
| the station was assigned to 1,120 kilo-'est and best motion picture programs 
| practicable and it is fully realized that the | 
| provision of sound equipment is rapidly | 
| becoming imperative if this end is to be} 


| cycles with only 500 watts night opera- 
| tion, and 1,000 watts until local sunset, 
| to divide time with Station WDBO, Or- 
| lando, Fla. 

| The Commission at the same time 
| switched the assignments of eight other 
| stations in Florida, with a view of clear- 
ling up local interferences. The action 
| was taken following the holding of pub- 


with unlimited time on the 560 kilocycle | 
channel, using 1,000 watts of power.| vessels. The difficulty of obtaining silent 


made public Nov. 8. 

The bulletin, to all naval ships and | 
stations, points out that there is no suit-| 
able sound apparatys for naval use in | 


The difficulty of obtaining | 


ing,” it states. 
. Requirements Differ 
“The requirements for shipboard in- | 
stallation differ so radically from those | 
which standard commercial equipment 
meets that special apparatus must be 
designed and developed and tested in 
the laboratory and in _ service,” con- | 
tinues the bulletin. “The Bureau of 
Engineering is proceeding with labora- | 
tory tests of leading commercial equip- 
ment furnished by several manufac- 
turers, with this end in view.” The full 
text of the statement follows: 
The Bureau is keenly alive to the de- 
sirability of providing motion picture 
sound equipment for use on board naval 





film programs suitable for exhibition on| 
board ship is rapidly increasing. It is| 


accomplished. | 
Tests Being Made 


| There is no suitable sound apparatus 
| for naval use in existence at the present | 
itime. The requirements for shipboard 


Fort Monroe, Va.; Capt. Douglas E. Morri- 
son, Fort Totten, N. Y.; 1st Lt. Leland S. 
Smith, Fort Moultrie, S. C.; 1st Lt. Horace 
Speed Jr., Fort Eustis, Va.; 2d Lt. Guy E. 
Thrams, Fort Hancock, N. J. 


Each of the following named Coast Ar- 
tillery officers from Philippine Dept. to sta- 
tion indicatec after name: Maj. Edward W. 
Putney, to Fort Banks, Mass.; Capt. Byron T. 
Ipock, to Fort Banks, Mass.; Ist Lt. James B. 
Carroll, to Fort Monroe, Va.; 1st Lt. John I. 

2d Lt. Robert A. Howard Jr., Inf., from 
Fort Sill, Okla., to Fort Meade, Md. 
Hincke, to Fort Monroe, Va.; 1st Lt. James 
E. McGraw, to Fort Eustis, Va.; 2d Lt. 
Clair M. Conzelman, to Fort H. G. Wright, 
N. Y.; 2d Lt. William G. Devens, to Fort 
Eustis, Va. 

Capt. Earl Almon, Inf., from Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., to duty U. S. Disciplinary 
Barracks, Pacific Branch. 

1st Lt. Clarence P. Canby, Dental Corps, 
from Fitzsimons General Hosp., Denver, 
Colo., to Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y. 

Col. Harry C. Barnes, Coast Art. Corps, 
from Fort Totten, N, Y., to 531st Coast Art. 
Reg. Chicago, III. 

he name of Capt. Daniel B. Cullinane, 
Cav., is removed from the detached officers’ 
list, effective upon his relief from present 
duties at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Capt. Grover E, Hutchinson, Inf., to 
Rochester, N. Y., as infantry instructor to 
New York National Guard. 

Capt. Harry D. Ayres, Inf., orders of re- 
cent date amended; proceed to Panama 
Canal Department for duty. 

Ist Lt. John A. Weeks, Coast Art., from 


| Fort Worden, Wash., to Hawaiian Depart- 
; ment. 


The resignation of 1st Lt. Carl Archibald 


Stevenson, Inf., to take effect Dec. 12, 1929, 


accepted. 
Ist Lt. Milo McCune, Air Corps, from 





| 
| 





| 


| 





tion, treatment, and utilization of niin- 
eral substances with a view to increas- 
ing efficiency and eliminating waste. 
The objectives of this act are of fun- 
damental importance to the present 
and future prosperity of the Nation. 


Our presert position in the world 
scale of prosperity is undoubtedly due 
in large measure to our wealth of 
mineral resources. These are being 
used at a high rate and they are not 
replaceable. Therefore, it is of prime 
importance that the efficiency of ex- 
traction of metals from their ores be 
increased and the waste in treatment 
be reduced to the lowest possible 
amount. 

* 


The Metallurgical Division of the 
Bureau of Mines is concerned with 
this broad. problem. Owing to the 
magnitude of the field, the work is 
subdivided into ferrous and nonfer- 
rous metallurgy. 


* * 


This paper describes the work of 
the Bureau of Mines in nonferrous 
metallurgy, that is, all the metal ores 
except iron, which, due to its outstand- 
ing importance, will be described in 
a separate paper, 

- 


* * 


i order to avoid duplication of work 
in the Bureau of Mines and the 
Bureau of Standards it has been 
agreed that the Bureau of Mines 
should deal with the mining and prep- 
aration of ores and the extraction of 
the metals from the ores. The Bu- 
reau of Standards deals with prob- 
lems relating to the metals them- 
selves after they have been produced 
and fabricated into manufactured ar- 
ticles. 


Under this arrangement these two 
important bureaus in the Department 
of Commerce supplement the work of 
each other in the field of metallurgy, 
but in no wise duplicate, even though 
each bureau has a_ metallurgical 
division. 

* * ” 

The distribution of the Bureau of 
Mines experiment stations in various 
parts of the country in direct contact 
with the mining and metallurgical, in- 
dustry is of great advantage in con- 
ducting research of practical value in 
cooperation with industry. 


The Bureau of Mines has 11 experi- 
ment stations located in suitable prox- 
imity to the mining regions and the 
metallurgical industries which they 
serve. In addition other field offices 
and stations are operated temporarily 
until the work in the. particular dis- 
trict served is completed. 

ca * * 


HE Bureau’s work in nonferrous 

metallurgy covers the ore dress- 
ing, milling, and extraction of the fin- 
ished metals of copper, lead, zinc, gold, 
silver, and manganese, and the less 
common and rare metals, such as 
chromium, tungsten, molybdenum, 
platinum, etc. 


Ore dressing research is conducted 
under the direct supervision of the 
supervising engineer of the Missis- 


pounds of copper a year. 
* * * 


ORE of the important first steps in 

most metallurgical processes is 
the crushing of the ore as mined to 
a size suitable for treatment. In most 
mills this is an empirical step, the 
material being, ground until it is 
smailer than some certain screen size 
which is usually rather arbitrarily set. 


Realizing that there must be huge 
wastes. in such a method, the Bureau 
undertook an extensive and thorough 
study of the fundamentals of crushing 
and grinding at its Intermountain Ex- 
periment Station, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. It first developed a method 
for measuring the work performed. 
Applying this method in a large west- 
ern mill showed that 45 per cent of 
the power input of the motor was used 
in grinding, but that 90 per cent of 
the power was used in producing ma- 
terial finer than necessary, making a 
uséful efficiency of about 4 per cent. 
A correction of this waste will reduce 
milling costs. 


* * * 


In flotation the metallurgist has an 
extremely valuable tool. By adding 
certain chemicals to a finely-ground 
ore and then beating the whole into 
a foam, some minerals will sink to 
the bottom and others will be caught 
in the froth which can be removed. 
The Bureau is engaged in carefully 
studying at its Intermountain Experi- 
ment Station, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
just which. chemicals will best float 
different minerals in order to be able 
to efficiently separate the individual 
minerals from some of our complex 
western ores. 


Hydrometallurgical. and smelting 
studies are under the supervision of 
an engineer stationed at the Inter- 
mountain Experiment Station, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. These nroblems in- 
clude the identification and removal 
of logs in the milling of precious met- 
ais, cyanide recovery of precious met- 
als associated with minor copper val- 
ues, the recovery of chromium frdm 
low-grade ores, the production of man- 
oe from low-grade material by 

ydrometallurgical means, the recov- 
ery of the zinc now lost in zine fer- 
rites, the study of the conditions for 
the best operation of the lead blast 
furnace, the leaching of low-grade 
copper ores and tailings, the smelting 
of copper and the determination of 
fundamental metallurgical constants. 

* ~ * 


COPPER in gold and silver ores has 

always been regarded as extremely 
detrimental to their treatment. By 
the use of methods devised by the 
Bureau of Mines at its Rare and 
Precious Metals Experiment Station, 
Reno, Nev., this impurity need no 
longer’ be feared. Many properties 
now undeveloped or idle can be opened 
as a result of this development. 


Chromium plating of metals to give 
a corrosion-resisting surface has 
sprung into great prominence in the 
last few years. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the raw materials from which 
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| installation differ so radically from those | 


Introduced in Congress Fairfield, Ohio, air depot to Langley Field, this metal is prepared are imported | Robbins, William Jacob. Laboratory in- 


|lic hearings at Jacksonville, Fla., 


Title 7—Agriculture 

S. 2043. Mr. McNary. To promote the 
agriculture of the United States by expand- 
ing in the foreign field the service now 
rendered by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in acquiring and diffusing 
useful information regarding agriculture; 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


Title 10—Army 
S. 2047. Mr. Reed (by 
amend the act of Mar. 2, 


request). To 
1929, entitled 


“An act to enable the mothers and widows | 
of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and ma- | 


rines of the American forces now interred 


in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pil- | 


grimage to these cemeteries”; Military Af- 
fairs. 

S. 2045. Mr. Sheppard. Providing for 
transfer of National Guard officers to the 
Reserve Corps on termination of their Na- 
tional Guard service; Military Affairs. 


Radio Commission 
Attacks Interference 


Order Issued Regulating Ap- 
paratus for Frequency Control 


To reduce interference between broad- 


casting stations the Federal Radio Com- | 
mission Nov. 8 adopted a new general | 


order governing the installation of ap- 
paratus for control of frequencies of 
transmitters. 
mission, Ira E. Robinson, dissented. 


The full text of the general order | 


follows: 


It is hereby ordered that in order to | 


regulate the kind of apparatus to be 


used with respect to its exchannel ef- | 
fect, and to reduce interference between 


stations, any automatic frequency con 


trol apparatus, the purpose of which is | 


to maintain the frequency of a radio 
transmitter upon the, frequency assigned 
by the Commission, or within the maxi- 
mum tolerance therefrom allowed by 
the Commission, shall be installed only 
upon receipt of, and in accordance with, 


The chairman of the Com- | 


| Aug. 26 and 27, presided over by Com- 
missioner E. O. Sykes, representing the 
southern zone. 

| As reasons for its appeal, the station 
contends that the Commission’s order 
| “is ultra vires, invalid, void and con- 
| trary to Jaw in that without its consent 
|and without a prior hearing, the appel- 
| lant is directed by said order, under. pain 
| of penalties prescribed by sections 32 
and 44 of the radio act of 1927, to sur- 
render its exclusive use of a wave length 
or frequency heretofore authorized and 
assigned to it, to wit, 560 kilocycles.” 

It also is contended that the order is 
arbitrary, invalid and contrary to law 
in that it deprives appellant of its prop- 
|erty rights in Radio Station WIOD and 
| in the operation thereof, in violation of 
| the Fifth Amendment to the Constitu- 

tion of the United States, which provides 


| which standard commercial equipment 
meets that special apparatus must be de- | 
signed, developed and tested in the labor- 
atory and in service. The Bureau of En- | 
| gineering is proceeding with laboratory | 
\tests of leading commercial equipment | 
| furnished by several manufacturers, with 
this end in view. 

The funds which have been available 
| for motion pictures will be entirely in- 
| adequate to cover the greatly increased 
original and maintenance costs of sound | 





Va, 


Lt. Col. Alfred Littauer, Sanitary Corps 


Reserve, to active duty, and training at 
| Washington, D. C. 


Maj. Henry William Benke, Q. M. C. Re- 


| serve, to active duty and training at Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., depot. 


1st Lt. Lester True Bradbury, Specialist 


| Reserve, to active duty and training at New 
| York Air Procurement Division. 


Capt. John C. Whitcomb, Inf., to 24th Inf., 


Fort Benning, Ga., upon completion of for- 
eign duty. 


Capt. Barrett D. Lambert, Inf., from 


equipment. The additional funds required | Rochester, N. Y., National Guard post to 
|for this purpose will be requested when | Porto Rico. 


suitable apparatus for installation on 


| 
, considéred advisable. 


that no person shall be deprived. of prop- | 


erty without due process of law, and that 
private property shall not be taken for 
public use without just compensation.” 
Among other contentions, the appel- 
| lant asserts that the order is invalid and 
| void in that the radio act of 1927, as 
amended, in so far as they relate to 
broadcasting, “is unconstitutional 
cause broadcasting is not interstate com- 
merce, and the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion was, therefore, without authority 
to issue the order complained of.” 
Station WIOD, the appellant states, 
represents an investment of $180,000 in 
| equipment. Including property valua- 


be approximately $235,000. The station 
is said to represent “by far the greatest 
investment of any station in the State 
of Florida and the largest investment 
of any station of its power in the en- 
tire South.” 


written authorization from the Com- 
- | mission. 

Such authorization shall be applied 
for upon the form specifically provided 
by the Commission for that purpose, and 
}such form shall be executed and sub- 
| mitted in the same manner as other ap- 
| plications for authorizations from the 
\ Commission, 





be- | 


tion, the value of the station is held to | 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

while in another industry, doing exactly 
the same work, he would be called a 
| skilled worker, In the south, a negro is 


often called a common laborer, whereas a | 


Capt. Hiram G. Fry, Inf., from Baltimore, 


shipboard is available and its purchase is md. zawene Guard post to the Philippine 
| Islands. 


Capt. Don C. Faith, Inf., from Baraboo, 


Wis., National Guard post to duty with 15th 
| Inf, at Tientsin, China. 


|Unskilled Labor Omitted | 


Ist Lt. Frederick D. Lynch, Air Corps, 


| In Federal Classification from Chanute Field, Ill., to Air Corps train- 


ing center, San Antonio, Tex. 


Navy Orders 


Comdr, Eugene E. Wilson, det. aide on 


| white man employed at the same thing | staff, Comdr. in Chief, Battle Fit. about Nov. 


|is said to be working at an occupation. 
| In general, the proportion of illiterate 
\is higher among the less skilled work- 
ers, Mr. Baldwin said. A man with a 


better job, he explained. 
| vantage, he said. 


to Mr. Baldwin in which a so-called un- 
skilled worker receives much higher 
wages than a skilled man usually earns. 
This is true chiefly in the more hazard- 
ous occupations, such as working in a 
| sewer or a caisson. 
however, wages are in proportion to the 
| degree of skill of the worker. 

Men commonly called unskilled work- 
|ers are employed largely in coal mines, 
; steel and iron works, in construction 





|farms, and in any industry requiring 


118; 
| 18, 1930. 


There are some instances, according , 


to resignation accepted effective Jan. 


Lt. Comdr. Thomas John Doyle Jr., det. 


|Subm. Div, 20 about Noy. 16; to c. f. 0. 
7 . . |U. S. 8, V-6. 

better education is usually found in a | 
He usually | 


Lt. (jg) Albert V. Kastner, uncompleted 


4 p a. portion ors. May 11, 1929, revoked; to temp. 
|tries to apply his education to an ad- duty Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 


Lt. (jg) William G. M. Lind, det. U. 8. S. 


0-6; to U. S. S. S-7. 


Lt. (jg) William T, Pearce, relieved all 


| active duty about Nov. 9 to home and wait 
orders. 


Lieut. Cornelius V. S. Knox (CC), det. 


Inspr. of Nav. Air., Plant of Air. Develop- 
ment Corp., Detroit, Mich., about Nov. 15: 
As a general rule| to duty Office of Inspr. of Nav. Air., Akron, 


io. 
Comdr, Frank T. Foxwell (SC), det. Nav- 


| Sta., St. Thomas, V. 
| Rec. Sta., Hampton Rds., Va. 

|  Chf. Bosn. William C. Procknow, det, U 
|S. 8. Seagull about Nov. 20; to Navy Yard 


I., about Jan. 30; to 


| work, by railroads for section work, on| Puget Sound, Wash, 


Chf. Carp. Hamilton P. K. Lyon, det. U. 


|manual labor, Mr. Baldwin said. Women| %: S- Rigel about Dec. 2; to U. 8. S. Ten- 


of this class find work as domestic em- 
ployes and often as workers in textile 
mills, he said, 


| nessee, 


Chf. Pay Clerk John J. S. Fahey, det. Navy 


| Yard, Charleston, S. C., about Dee, 28; to 


U. S. S, Camden, 


sippi Valley Experiment Station, at 
Rolla, Mo., and includes studies of 
milling problems in the tri-state zinc 
district of Oklahoma, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri, milling of southeast Missouri 
lead ores, beneficiation of the low- 
grade maganiferous ores of the whole 
United States, beneficiation of Mis- 
souri iron ores, fundamental studies 
of crushing and grinding, and flota- 
tion fundamentals. 
* - * 


Typical of this work is the research 
in the southeast Missouri lead belt. 
This region handles 20,000 tons of 
low-grade ore daily. The low price 
of lead makes it imperative to obtain 
high recoveries in as efficient a man- 
ner as possible. 


By close cooperation between the 
Bureau ané the operators of the dis- 
trict less tead and zinc are lost each 
year. Changes made last ‘year in ac- 
cordance with Bureau recommenda- 
tions result in added recoveries of 
about $300,000 annually. 


* * * 


GMALL amounts of manganese are 
added to steel to make it hard. 
Our annual consumption of this metal 
is about’ 300.000 tons, of which ap- 
proximately 10 per cent is produced 
in this country. Hundreds of man- 
ganese prospects occur in widely scat- 
tered localities throughout the United 
States, although only a few of them 
are rich enough to be smelted directly. 


The Bureau of Mines has therefore 
undertaken a study of these deposits 
at its Mississippi Valley Experiment 
Station, Rolla, Mo.; the Rare and. 
Precious Metals Experiment Station, 
Reno, Nev., and the North Central Ex- 
periment Station, Minneapolis, Minn., 
to find under what methods of treat- 
ment the material can be made com- 
mercially available. Results to date 


to this country because the deposits 
which we own are too low-grade to be 
of commercial interest. In order to 
turn these unutilized deposits into an 
economic asset, the Bureau of Mines, 
through its experiment station at 
Reno, is studying methods for the eco- 
nomic recovery of chromium from 
such ores. 


* * * 


‘There are in the. United States mil- 
lions of tons of finély divided tailings 
from copper concentrators which con- 
tain as much as 20 pounds of copper 
per ton. Some of this material has 
proved economically amenable to leach- 
ing with various chemicals. However, 
other portions are too finely divided 
to .ermit the passage of leach liquors. 
The Bureau of Mines, at its South- 
west Experiment Station, Tucson, 
Ariz., has been experimenting on 
methods for agglomerating such ma- 
terial so that this difficulty may be 
overcome, The mechanism by which 
leach liquors enter rocks, dissolve the 
materials and are removed is likewise 
being studied’ to find the conditions 
under which maximum extraction can 
be cbtained in a minimum amount of 
time. 


Continued progress on the deter- 
mination by the Pacific Experiment 
Station, Berkeley, Calif., of the physi- 
cal chemical. fundamentals of nonfer- 
rous metallurgy has resulted in the 
present availability of data on more 
than three-fourths of the metallur- 
gically important metals and oxides. 


It can thus be seen that the non- 
ferrous metallurgical research of the 
Bureau of Mines is actually accom- 
plishing the recovery of more metal 
from ores, developing recovery meth- 
ods for deposits now considered non- 
commercial, and reducing costs in pro- 
cedures now technically satisfactory. 


The sixth article under the subtopic “Mines and Minerals” will be printed 
in the issue of Nov. 11, and is contributed by H.C. Fowler, acting chief engi- 
neer, petroleum and natural.gas division, Bureau of Mines. 


Published by permission of the Director, United 


States Bureau of Mines (not subject to copyright), 
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are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
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given. In ordering, full title, and not 
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Intercompany Transactions 


Use of Intereompany Transactions 
Cannot Avoid Wisconsin Income Tax 


+ 


Commission Files 
Supporting Opinion 


Ruling Is Made in Appeal of | 
Palmolive Company From 
Assessment 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison. | 
The Wisconsin income tax can not be | 
avoided by the use of intercompany | 
transactions, the tax commission of that | 
State has held in a ruling just handed | 
down. The ruling is entitled “in the mat- 
ter of the apeel of the Palmolive Com- 
pany, a Wisconsin corporation, from the 
assessment of additional taxes on in- 
come of the years 1920 to 1926, inclu- 
sive.” 


The original decision of the tax com- | 


mission was handed down on June 27 
and at that time the commission stated 
that a supporting opinion would be filed 
later as a part of the record. That sup- 
porting opinion has just been rendered. 

An appeal has been taken to the Fed- 
eral courts asking for an injunction 
against collection of the tax under the 
plan proposed by the tax commission. 

The company’s main objection to the 
ruling of the tax commission is that the 
commission has apportioned to Wiscon- 
sin, a part of the combined income of 
four affiliated companies, only one_ of 
which is a Wisconsin corporation. Two 
of the other companies are organized in 
Delaware and one in Illinois. 


Company Organized 
In 1894 in Wisconsin 


The commission, discussing the set-up 
of the four companies, says: : ‘ 

“The Palmolive Company (Wisconsin) 
was organized in 1894 as the B. J. John- 
son Soap Company under the laws of the 
State of Wisconsin. The name was 
changed to the Palmolive Company in 
1917. For all years to and including 
1928 the principal office was located in 
the city of Milwaukee. The manufacture 
of Palmolive soap was begun in 1899, 
and, with this article as its principal 
produ¢t, the growth of the business was 
rapid. 

“At the close of 1923: the Palmolive 
Company (Delaware) and the Western 
Operating Company were organized and 
certain assets of the Palmolive Company 
(Wisconsin) were transferred to these 
two new corporations. This transfer and 
reorganization was effective as of Dec. 
31, 1923. Thus, after the reorganization, 
three companies existed which continued 
the business formerly conducted by the 
one corporation, the Palmolive Company 


2 


the 6 per cent was based upon factory 
cost after deducting glycerine sales. 


changed as between 1924 and the two 
years following. 

“In the reorganization there were cre- 
ated on the books of the Palmolive Com- 
pany (Wisconsin) and the Western Op- 
erating Company large open accounts 


| appearing as due by these companies to 


the Palmolive ‘Company (Delaware) in 
the amounts of $1,597,390.98 and $4,058,- 
569.15, respectively, and these open ac- 
counts continued with large balances 
during all of the years 1924 to 1926, in- 
clusive. The operating agreements en- 
tered into in 1925 provided for the pay- 
ment of interest at the rate of 5% per 
cent on the open accounts due the Palm- 


was accordingly paid by the Palmolive 
Company (Wisconsin) and the Western 
Operating Company for both 1925 and 
1926. There was no agreement in 1924 
relative to interest on intercompany 
| balances, and none was charged for that 
year. 

“Under agreements in effect for all of 
the years 1924 to 1926, inclusive, the 
|Palmolive Company (Delaware) was to 
| purchase the raw materials and sell them 
jat cost to the Palmolive Company (Wis- 
consin) and supervision was to be exer- 
|cised by the Palmolive Company (Dela- 
ware) over the manufacturing done by 
the Palmolive Company (Wisconsin) to 
insure uniform quality of product. 


Advertising Agency 
Places Contracts 


“The plant, located at Milwaukee, 
| which was transferred to the Western 
| Operating Company and operated by the 
| Palmolive Company (Wisconsin), con- 
|tined to operate substantially to capac- 
| ity during the years 1924 to 1926, in- 
clusive. It appears that during these 
years it was the policy to keep the books 
so as to reflect such profits as might re- 
sult under agreements and arrange- 
ments between these three corpora- 
tions. 


“In November, 1925, ie Bucking- 
ham Agency was organized under the 
laws of the State of Illinois for the pur- 
pose of operating as an advertising 
|agency, thereby receiving commissions 
|from the placing of poster advertising 
}contracts for the Palmolive Company 
(Delaware). This corporation did not 
come into operation until the beginning 
of the year 1926.” 

The tax commission recognizes that, 
|due to the reorganization, a large 
amount of income was legitimately re- 
moved from the State of Wisconsin 
jthrough the removal of proverty and 
business as a result of the reorganiza- 
tion,” and goes on to say: 





(Wisconsin). 

“Thereafter the financial relationship 
between these congruous corporations 
was as follows: All the capital stock of 
the Palmolive Company (Wisconsin) was 
owned by the Western Operating Com- 
pany, and all the capital stock of the 
Western’ Operating Company was held 
by the Palmolive Company (Delaware). 
In this reorganization the plant and 
‘equipment of the factory at Milwaukee 
were transferred to the Western Operat- 
ing Company, which company in turn 
leased said assets to the Palmolive Com- 
pany (Wisconsin); all tangible assets not 
located in Wisconsin were transferred to 
the Palmolive Company (Delaware). The 
Palmolive Company (Wisconsin)  re- 
mained in possession of the factory in- 
ventories at Milwaukee and operated at 
the plant and under lease of the West- 
ern Operating Company as aforesaid. 

“An agreement was entefed into be- 
tween the Palmolive Company (Wiscon- 
sin) and the Palmolive Company (Dela- 
ware) providing for the transfer to the 
Palmolive Company (Delaware) of all 
good will of every kind,/ nature, and de- 
scription of the Wisconsin company. (R., 
p. 352.) 

“Thereafter, and pursuant to said 
agreements, all the product of the Mil- 
waukee plant went to the Palmolive 
Company (Delaware) for sale to cus- 
tomers outside the State, excepting such 
product as was needed to supply Wis- 
consin customers. The Palmolive Com- 
pany (Wisconsin) was permitted to sell 
directly to the trade located in Wis- 
consin, 

“To summarize further, the Palmolive 
Company (Delaware), with offices lo- 
cated in Chicago, took over all selling 
activities except for such product as 
might be sold by the Palmolive Com- 
pany (Wisconsin) to the trade located 
in Wisconsin.* The Western Operating 
Company held all of the real estate, 
machinery and equipment located in Wis- 
consin. It had no office, but its books 
were kept in Chicago at the office of the 
Palmolive Company (Delaware) by em- 
ployes of the Palmolive Company (Dela- 
ware). The business of the Palmolive 
Company (Wisconsin) became primarily 
that of manufacturing soap for the 
Palmolive Company (Delaware). The 
office of the Palmolive Company (Wis- 
consin) was located in Milwaukee and its 
books were kept there. 


Arrangements Made 
In Leasing Properties 


“Furthermore, operating contracts and 
arrangeMents were entered into between 
the several corporations relative to the 
leasing of properties, the manufacture 
and sale of Palmolive products, and other 
intercompany transactions. All of the 
assets of the Western Operating Com- 
pany were leased to the Palmolive Com- 
pany (Wisconsin) for-use in such manu- 
ture. The lease for the year 1924 pro- 


vided for a flat rental charge of $120,000. sa 


In 1925 the lease was amended, and for 
1925 and 1926 the rental was determined 
by adding the annual depreciation charge 
to a sum representing 5% per cent on 
the net book value of the real estate, 
machinery, and equipment, 

“An operating agreement was entered 
into between the Palmolive Company 
(Wisconsin) and the Palmolive Company 
(Delaware) for the year 1924, which pro- 
vided that the Palmolive Company (Wis- 
consin) should continue to sell to the 
trade located within Wistonsin, but all 
of the balance of the product manufac- 
tured was to be turned over to the Palm- 
olice Company (Delaware) at factory 
cost plus 3 per cent. In 1925 the cost 
plus 3 per cent provision in the operat- 
ing agreement was changed to cost plus 
6 per cent, and continued in effect for 
both 1925 and 1926. There is nothing 
in these contracts concerning the treat- 
ment of glycerine sales, but in 1924 the 
factory cost, upon which the 8 per cent 
was applied, was not reduced by sales 
of glycerine, a by-product in the manu- 


“Tt cannot be said, therefore, that the 
tax commission has attempted to tax 
income from such property as was re- 
moved from the State. Not content with 
such reduction in taxable income for 
Wisconsin as would result under section 
71.02 of the statutes from the actual re- 


moval of property and business from the | 
State, the appellant taxpayer apparently 


sought by a carefully.designed plan to 
create affiliated corporations with which 


contracts and arrangements might be | 


made for the very purpose of determin- 
ing the income to be taxed by the State 
of Wisconsin. After a careful consid- 
eration of the original contracts and 
arrangements entered into between the 
several corporations at the time of the 
rorganization and as amended since that 
time, it would be unreasonable to say 
in adopting their plan of reorganization 
its effect upon income taxation in Wis- 
consin was not definitely in the minds 
of the apvellant’s officials. 

“The Wisconsin income tax returns of 
the Palmolive Company (Wisconsin) 
and the Western Operating Company 
for the years 1924 to 1926, inclusive, 
were prepared in accordance with the 
books of these corporations; and it ap- 
pears that it was the policy to keep the 
books in accordance with the agreements 
and with such other operating arrange- 
ments as were mutually agreed upon 
from time.to time by these corporations, 
one with the other, and with their par- 
ent company, the Palmolive Company 
(Delaware). The Western Operating 
Company owned all of the operatin 
properties located in .the city of Mik 
waukee; the Palmolive Company (Wis- 
consin) employed these manufacturing 
facilities in the manufacture of Palm- 
olive products, practically all of which 
were turned over to the Palmolive, Com- 
pany (Delaware) to be sold to the trade 
outside of Wisconsin. Each one of the 
three corporations, therefore, was a fac- 
tor in the business which finally resulted 
in profits when the goods were actually 
sold to the customer by the Palmolive 
Company (Delaware). The combined 
business of manufacturing and selling 
was a very profitable enterprise. By 
means of the agreement and operating 
arrangements between the several affil- 
iated corporations, a net profit or loss 
was assigned at will to each. The Tax 
Commission is not -attempting to inter- 
fere with these intercompany arrange- 
ments; it is merely seeking to tax the 
actual Wisconsin income. tn making its 
decision, the commission found that it 
could not accept as the true Wisconsin 
income, the income or losses arbitrarily 
computed as a result of these arrange- 
ments.” 


Commission Denies 
Arbitrary Standard 


The commission lays down the rule 
that intercompany transactions can not 
be used arbitrarily to determine the in- 
come of a Wisconsin corporation. It 


ys: 

“If these corporations acting in con- 
gruity may, by intercompany contracts 
and without reference to business and 
economic factors, arbitrarily determine 
the income of a Wisconsin corporation 
and thereby determine such income tax 
as suits their fancy, then the sovereign 
power of taxation has been wrested from 
government and reposes in the hands of 
the taxpayer. While large powers have 
been granted to corporations, it must 
still be held that the highest prerogative 
of the government has not been 
stowed upon them and that they remain 
inferior to their creator. No intricate 
mazes of interlocking corporations should 
daunt officials in hunting down the 
source of the actual profits which ac- 
crue to the opereen of a business. The 
acceptance of a fictitious income will be 
an injustice to all taxpayers and would 
constitute a deplorable weakening of 
one of the strongest proper of govern- 
| ment based upon equality before the 
| law.” 
| In discussing the 





interest charges 


uring 1925 and 1926 | made in accordance with operating 


Thus, both base and percentage were | 


linjunction Is Asked 


In Federal Tribunal 


Two Affiliated Concerns Are 
Organized in Delaware, 
One in Illinois 


|agreements entered into between the 


several corporations, the tax commis- 
sion says: ‘‘The 1924 agreements con- 
tained no provisions relating to the 
|charging of interest on open accounts, 
jalthough the open accounts existed in 
that year in substantial amounts simi- 
lar to those appearing in 1925 and 1926. 





olive Company (Delaware) and interest! As shown by Exhibit E of the record, | 


!the open accounts amounted to a total 
{of $5,655,960.13 at the beginning of 
11924, and $4,682,643.67 at the end of 
{that year. Had the interest provision 
| been made a part of the 1924 operating 
agreements, it is apparent that the in- 
|come for the Palmolive Company (Wis- 
‘consin) and the Western Operating 
Company for that year would have been 
reduced -by an amount approximating 
jthe charges of $249,090.61 and $272,- 
196.71 made in 1925 and 1926. If the 
interest charges as made in 1925 and 
1926 constituted proper deductions for 
| those years, there would appear to be no 
|reason why similar charges could not 
have been made in 1924. The testimony 
| Showed that the question of interest on 
open accounts was overlooked in 1924. 
It was, therefore, according. to the con- 
tentions of the appellant, a matter of 
contract. Interest was charged in 1925 
j}and 1926 because the contracts pro- 
vided for it. If contracts between affil- 
iated corporations can fix the income of 
the contracting corporations in this man- 
ner, it is apparent that the taxable in- 
come for Wisconsin can be made any 
amount to suit the whim of the tax- 
payer. c 

“The open accounts with the Palm- 
| olive Company (Delaware) did not rep- 


|pany (Wisconsin) and of the Western 
| Operating Company in the sense that 
liabilities are ordinarily considered, but 
| were in fact a part of th net invest- 
| ment in Wisconsin property and business 
and might properly have been made a 
part of the capital and surplus. The in- 
| terest charged by the Palmolive Com- 
|pany (Delaware) on the open accounts 
}in 1925 and 1926, cannot, therefore, be 
considered as ordinary interest, but 
rather as a return on investment or as 
dividends. The real character of the 
|interest charges is recognized by the 
| appellant on page 13 of the taxpayer’s 
| brief filed by Lines, Spooner & Quarles, 
}and also on appellant’s Exhibits 22, 23 
|and 25. In the computation of the ap- 
pellant, the intercompany accounts were 
|added to the consolidated capital and 
surplus and the interest on open ac- 
counts was added back for 1925 and 
1926, to the book income so as to show 
the book income before most of it was 
dissipated by the payment of interest on 
open accounts. By using these larger 
| amounts as representing the income, the 
return on investment for 1924, 1925 and 
1926, was then determined by the appel- 
| lant as 12 per cent, 7 per cent and 9 per 
cent, respectively. These three percent- 
ages are used by the appellant as evidence 
of the fact that the income attributed to 
| Wisconsin has been fair and reasonable. 
| Manifestly, these percentages cannot be 
used to show that the book profits were 
| reasonable because the income used in 
determining the percentages is not the 
book income which has been attributed 
to Wisconsin, but the book income after 
adding back these large interest charges 
which had been deducted. These per- 
centages cannot be used by the appel- 
lant as evidence that the Wisconsin in- 
come was fair and reasorab'e without 
admitting that the open accounts were 
in fact not ordinary liabilities of the 
Palmolive Company (Wisconsin) and 
the Western Operati Company, but, 
rather, were a part of the net invest- 
ment in Wisconsin property and busi- 
ness. Further, these percentages cannot 
be used by the appellant without an ad- 
mission that the interest charged on the 
open accounts was not ordinary interest, 
but rather was a return on investment 
in the nature of dividends. There has 
been no contention on the part of the 
appellant that the interest on the open 
accounts should be disallowed as expense 
of the Palmolive Company (Wisconsin) 
and the Western Operating Company. 


Appellant’s Argument 
Is Termed Inconsistent 


“It is inconsistent for the appellant to 
contend that the larger net income, re- 
sulting after adding back interest paid 
on intercompany balances, is a fair re- 
turn on investment and at the same time 
contend that its net income for income 


tax purposes should be reduced by these 
interest payments.” 


The tax commission, after discussing 
the percentage of income apportioned to 
Wisconsin and without Stecaae to 
the total investment producing such in- 
come, says: 


“These percentages indicate that on 
the basis of the investment employed in 
producing the apportionable income, the 
amoutn of income attributed to Wiscon- 
sin is proportionately less than the in- 
come attributed outside of Wisconsin, 
the percentage of income on investment 
being 4.7 per cent less for Wisconsin 
than for outside. Proportionately less 
investment was required for the selling 
activities which were practically all lo- 
cated, outside of Wisconsin, than was 
required for the manufacturing activi- 
ties which were: practically all located 
within Wisconsin. This situation ac- 
counts for the larger percentage of in- 
come apportioned outside of Wisconsin 
to the investment producing such in- 
come. 


“The appellant contends that the ap- 
portionment results in an income for 
Wisconsin which in comparison to in- 
vestment is in excess of the income for 
the entire business. There is no basis 
for this contention as the above per- 
centages indicate. On the contrary, the 
income from Wisconsin resulting from 
the apportionment is less in comparison 
to investment than the apportionable in- 
come for the entire business conducted 
by the four affiliated corporations. 

“To attempt to test the effect of the 
apportionment percentage by using in 
the computamnn large amounts of com- 
paratively low yield securities located 
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Internal Revenue. 


ties, but only to income which had to| 
be apportioned. 


“It would be easy to be misled by | 
comparing the above percentage of in- 
come to investment for Wisconsin (27.6 
per cent) with the percentage of total | 
income of the group to total invest- | 
ment. 


“Practically all of the investment in 
Wisconsin produced income which had to | 
be apportioned, while the larger portion 
of the investment outside of the State 
| produced income which was not appor- | 
| tioned, including income from seéurities | 
which yielded a small rate of return. 
| Obviously, the outside income which was 
not apportioned and the investment pro- | 
ducing such income cannot be made a 
part of any computation which attempts 
to show that the apportionment results in 
an improper income to Wisconsin. The 
apportionment has not, in any way, af- 
fected this income from securities, etc., 
which income was not apportioned. 

“The tax commission has given this| 
case careful consideration, realizing that | 
it is of deep concern to the taxpayer and | 
of grave importance to the State of 
Wisconsin because we believe that the 
issue involved herein challenges the| 
stability of the entire structure of the! 
| income tax law. 


Taxation Principles 
Are Deduced 


“The saying is trite that the power to 
tax and to enforce a just tax is the| 
strongest test of the right ‘of a nation 
to endure. The first desirable requisite 
of taxation is that the taxpayer ought 
to contribute to the support of govern- 
ment as nearly as possible in proportion 
to their respective abilities to pay; that 
is, proportionately to the revenue which 
they enjoy under the protection of the 
State. In the payment or nonpayment | 
| of taxes in such measure is found the 
| equality or inequality of taxation. No| 
government can or should long exist 
where either through favoritism by offi- 
cials or dishonest evasion by subjects, 
no matter how subtle or plausible the 
processes of evasion may be, the burdens 
of government are unevenly borne. 
Every dollar of evaded tax is unjustly 
shifted to another and the tax evaded 
by a large and extremely profitable busi- 
ness is not a matter of such great con- 
cern to it as the increased burden is to 
many of those upon whom it is unjustly 














|out of the State and the income there-|a recent decision that the law exempt- 
| from is unfair in view of the fact that |ing war veterans from State taxes ap- 


shifted. We realize that exact equality 
is humanly impossible, but’ our duty is 
to approximate it as closely as possible. 
To that end and to the resultant security 
of organized government, it is impera- 
tive in the administration of our tax 
laws that we be not misled by the 
clever artifices or the plausible subtili- 
ties of the tax dodger no matter how 
high or low his just asséssment may be. 

“In this case, there can be but one 
controlling purpose for the labyrinthic 
plans of the business structure presented 
|to us and that is to lead Wisconsin 
earned income outside the State through | 
devious, intricate ways for the purpose 
of avoiding the income tax thereon. And 
we desire to state, as a matter of fact 
and not by way of argument or reason 
for our decision, that if this purpose can 
be brought to fruition in this case, the 
practice will be generally emulated and 
the payment of income taxes by Wiscon- 
sin corporations will soon linger in mem- 
ory only. 


“The language of Chief Justice Dixon | 
cited by the court in the case of the 
Cliffs Chemical Company v. Wisconsin 
Tax Commission, 193 Wis., 295, will 
a bear rereading in connection here- 
with. 


“In the Cliffs Chemical Company case, 
the taxpayer did not deny that it was 
attempting to avoid the payment of all 
Wisconsin income taxes through the de- 
vice of intercompany contracts. In the 
instant case, the taxpayer would avoid 
the payment of income taxes by similar 
agencies, but attempts to mask the pro- 
cedure by reporting some income to the 
State of Wisconsin based upon arbitrary 
jand fictitious arrangements between af- 
ifiliated corporations, which draws most 
of the income outside the State.” 





Bank Department Answers 
Suit Over Guaranty Funds 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Nov. 8. 

Answer of the banking department in 
the suit to liquidate the depositors’ guar- 
anty fund of State banks was filed in 
Oklahoma Coynty district court Nov. 5, 
according to M. B. Cope, attorney for 
the State banking department. 

The suit was brought by J. Berry King, 
attorney general, at the direction of Gov- 
ernor Holloway, to test the means of 
liquidating the fund left when the legis- 
lature repealed the guaranty fund law. 


The attorney general’s petition alleges 
there are assets in the amount of $149,- 
621 in Liberty bonds and other bonds, 
and about $214,000 in cash in the fund, 
against which there are more than $1,- 
200,000 in warrants outstanding. 


The attorney general takes the posi- 
tion that the warrants should be paid 
according to their serial and numerical 
order, while in his answer Cope defends 
against such payments. | 


War Veterans Are Subject 
To State Taxes in Georgia 


’ State of Georgia: 
ss Atlanta, Nov. 8. 
Veterans of all wars are subject to | 
State license taxes, and tax collectors 
throughout the State, have been in- 
structed accordingly, it was announced 
recently by Comptroller General William 
B. Harrison, 
The Georgia Court of Appeals held in| 


| scends 





Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Refunds and Credits—Individuals—Excessive Compensation—1926 Act— 
Where a corporation took a deduction in its income tax return for salaries 
paid its officials, a portion of which was disallowed by the taxing authorities 
as excessive and unreasonable, the officials may not recover the tax paid on 
the excessive amounts received as salaries but disallowed ag a deduction 


received by the officials had no rela- 


tionship to the business of the corporation in so far as taxation of the in- 
dividuals’ income was concerned.—Bur. Int. Rev. 


(G. C. M. 6952.)—IV 


will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Federal Estate Tax 
Is Said to Aid States 


| Retention of Levy Advocated 


By Member of New York 
Senate 


State of New York: 
Albany, Nov. 8. 


The Federal estate tax should be re- 


| tained, State Senator Seabury C. Mas- 


tick, chairman of the New York legis- 
lative committee on taxation and re- 
trenchment, said yesterday in a speech 
before the chamber of commerce of that 
State. Senator Mastick expressed the 
belief that within a few years New York 
State would have a general sales or con- 


| sumption tax. 


The Federal inheritance tax, instead 
of being a serious menace to the fiscal 
plans of the States is, on the contrary, 
a valuable and desirable stabilizing in- 
fluence, and in the absence of a Federal 


| tax there would be “cut-throat” compe- 


tition among the States as to which would 
offer the greatest inducement to wealth 
to settle within their borders, the senator 
argued. This has already been illustrated 
in one State, he said. With the Fed- 
eral tax‘ there is every inducement to 


|equalize the tax and to take full ad- 
; vantage of the Federal rebate, he con- 


tinued. The Federal tax allows as a 
credit, the amount of inheritance tax 
paid to the State, not exceeding 80 per 
cent of the Federal tax. 


State Revenue Increased 


A practical reason why the State of 
New York should not favor the repeal 


mately $47,500,000 from death taxes. If 
there had been no Federal rebate this 
would have- been about $22,500,000, so 
that the State received about $25,000,000 
as a result of the Federal inheritance 
tax. 

He said that if the law- were repealed 
the State would have to obtain this large 
stim from some other source, and that 
it is the opinion of tax experts that if 
the field were left free to the States 
New York could not maintain its State 
rates, but would have to reduce them to 
meet competition. This: would further 
reduce the State’s revenue from this 
source and place a heavier burden on 
some other source, he said. 

“If we lost a material part of this 
revenue we would have to increase the 
personal income tax, or the corporate 
franchise tax, or the stock transfer tax, 
or find some other source of revenue,” 
said Senator Mastick. “Death taxes con- 
stitute from a fifth to a fourth of our 
State revenue, and could not be made 
up from other sources without disar- 
ranging our whole tax system. 

“It may be that your committee would 
reply that my argument is simply one 
of expediency, but when the personal in- 
come tax is being whittled away, and 
industry is complaining of the tax bur- 
dens it is already carrying, and bank- 
ers and brokers complain against any 
increase in stock transfer tax, the ques- 
tion of losing a substantial revenue tran- 
expediency and becomes very 
practical.” 

The senator also asserted that al- 
though there has been much criticism 
of tax laws to the effect that they are 
too complicated, those criticizing have 
offered nothing constructive to meet the 
criticism. 

The onl¥ large substantially untapped 
source of revenue which he can see is 
some form of production, sales, or con- 
sumption tax, the senator said, express- 
ing the belief that within the next few 
years there will be either a selective or 
general consumption tax in New York 
State. 

“It would produce a large revenue and 
afford relief not only to realty but to 
other forms of wealth,” he said. “How 
lasting such relief would be depends on 
how fast expenses increase.” 

The personal income tax, is the fairest 
tax the State has, he said, and yet it has 
been one of the most unpopular taxes 
and every redtiction or remission or in- 
crease in exemption is hailed as a victory 
for the péople. Suggestions had been 
made that the limit of exemption be 


reduced and that, as the Federal income | 


tax is reduced, the State income tax 
be increased, so that the total amount 
paid would be the same, he told his 
audience, 

“It would bring in a large amount of 
revenue, would go far toward equalizing 
taxation, and consequently toward re- 
du@ing the tax.burden on realty,” he 
added. 

The corporate franchise tax should not 
be revised upward, the senator declared 
in conclusion. 


Nevada’s Revenue From Gas 
Tax Shows Heavy Increase 


State of Nevada: 
Carson City, Noy. 8. 


According to figures given out by E. | 


C. Peterson, State controller, the Nevada 
4-cents-per-gallon tax on_ gasoline 
brought into the State treasury $75,- 
127.85 in the month of October this year. 


receipts have totaled $572,- 
248.70, Mr. Peterson reports. This is an 
appreciable gain over the total receipts 
of $419,286.88 from the gasoline tax in 
the same 10 months of the year 1928. 
For the month of October the deduc- 


| tions made in favor of users of gasoline 
in stationary engines —all uses other | 
| than on the highways—amounted to $7,- 


f | 742.68, 
the apportionment percentage was not|plies only to those who are blind or| 


applied to the income from such securi- crippled and unable to earn a livelihood. 


Indications are that this year 
the deductions will exceed the usual ap- 


proximate annual average of $40,000. | undoubted general rule that, in the ab- 





| 





i 
| 
| 


| 


lof the Federal tax was urged by the! P?. 
| Senator when he said that in the last | 
| fiscal year New York received approxi- 
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On Salaries Held to Be Excessive 


Rebate of Levy on Officials’ 


Disallowance of Claim 


Individuals may not recover taxes paid | 
by them on salaries received from a) 
corporation as officers, a portion of which | 
was disallowed as a deduction by the 
corporation because excessive, according | 
to a ruling of the General Counsel, Bu- | 
reau of Internal Revenue. The General | 


| Counsel considered that the sums re-| 
| ceived were, taxable and although the} 
| corporation was not allowed its deduc- | 


tion, the matter of the tax thereon con- | 
cerned only the individuals who were | 
liable for tax on all income. 


| 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6952. 
Memorandum Opinion 
CHAREST, General Counsel.—An opin-| 
ion is requested as to the taxable status | 
of amounts received in 1925 and 1926 by | 


C, the taxpayer, as part of his salary | 
from the M Company, but disallowed as 
a deduction to the corporation because | 
excessive and unreasonable. 


The M Company was incorporated in | 


ithe Spring of 1925 with a paid-in cap- | 
| ital of 30x dollars. 


The original issue of | 
stock was subscribed and paid for in| 
cash as follows: A, 7.5x; B, 7.5x; C, 15x; | 
total, 30x. 

The stock of B was canceled and then 
reissued on Apr. —, 1925, to D, a child | 
of A, and was paid for by him. No | 
other change in stock ownership occurred | 
during the years in question—that is, | 
1925 and 1926. It therefore appears that) 
D and A each owned one-fourth of the 
stock, while the taxpayer owned one-half. | 

The M Company, on its return for 
1925, took a deduction for officers’ sala- | 


ries of 5.58x dollars, of which 2.79x dol- | 
lars, or one-half, was paid to A and a} 
like amount to the taxpayer. Again, in| 
1926 it took a deduction of 6.02x dol- 
lars for officers’ salaries, of which one- | 
half, or 3.01x dollars, was paid to Aj} 
and a like amount to the taxpayer. The 
latter reported the. amount thus paid | 
him as salary in his individual returns | 
for 1925 and 1926, and paid the tax | 
upon the same. Upon examination of 
the corporation’s returns, the revenue | 
agent disallowed 2.4x dollars of the | 
amount paid as officers’ salaries for each 
year, upon the ground that to that ex- 
tent the salaries were excessive and un- 
reasonable, He judged the salaries ex- 
cessive by comparison with the salaries 
of officers of corporations engaged in 
the same line of. business and also by 
comparison with gross sales of the cor- 
oration. He further took the position 
that to the extent of the excess the pay- | 
ments were dividends or a return of 
capital.to the stockholders. 


Taxpayer Says Sums 
Were Return of Capital 


The taxpayer now contends that inas- 
much as the corporation did not have 
any surplus in 1925 or 1926, out of 
which dividends could have been paid, 
the excessive payments (that is, the 
excess of the payments over a reason- 
able salary), not being in excess of the | 
cost of his stock, should be held to be 
a return of capital and’ not taxable in- 
come. He therefore seeks to recover | 
the normal tax and surtax which he paid 
on account of the inclusion of 1.2x 
dollars in his return for each of the 
years in question, relying on article 
1544 of Regulations 69, which provides 
in part that: : 

“Any distribution (not in partial or 
complete liquidation) made by a cor- 
poration to its shareholders otherwise 
than out of increase in value of prop- 
erty accrued prior to Mar. 1, 1913, or 





learnings or profits, shall be taxable to 


the recipient only if and to the extent 
that such distribution exceeds the basis 
of his stock.” 

As the revenue act of 1926 permits 
only a reasonable allowance for sal- 
aries to be taken as a deduction from 
gross income (see section 234(a)1 of 
the revenue act of 1926 and article 
106, Regulations 69), it will often hap- 
pen that a corporation which has paid | 
excessive amounts as salaries cannot 
deduct the same to the extent of the 
excess (see J. Livingston & Co. v. 
United States, Court of Claims, decided 
May 6, 1929) and, at the same time, the 
recipient will be obliged to pay both 
normal tax and surtax on the same 
(United States v. Snook, 24 Fed. (2d), 
844). As was said in the Snook case, 
“The fact that an unreasonable salary 
paid cannot be fully availed of by the 
corporation as a deduction in fixing its 
taxes under the tax law has no bearing 
on the recipient and his tax liability. 
This is quite evident in case the officer 
does not happen to be also a_stock- 
holder.” The disallowance of the de- 
duction to the corporation in the instant 
case therefore does not of itsélf en- 
title the officer, who has received the 
amount disallowed the corporation as a 
deduction, to escape tax thereon. 


Excessive Payments 
Question Is Discussed 


It is unnecessary to decide what the | 
result would be if the excessive payments 
bore a close relationship to stock hold- 
ings, ther¢ being no sur™lus to distribute. 
Perhaps, in such a case, on the portion 
disallowed as a deduction, the officer 
should pay no tax, on the theory of ar- 
ticle 1544 that there has simply been a| 
teturn of capital with respect to the 
stock. (Cf. Daniel Winant et al., Execu- 
tors, v. Gardner, Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Second Circuit. 29 Fed. (2d), 836.) 
Article 107 of Regulations 69 provides in 
part that: | 

“* * * in the case of excessive pay-| 
ments by corporations, if such payments 
correspond or bear a close relationship 
to stock holdings, and are found to be a 
distribution of earnings or profits, the 
excessive payments will be treated as a 
dividend, and will thus be exempt from 
the normal tax in the hands of the re- 
cipient.” ' 

In cases where the recipient of exces- | 
sive payments, which have been paid out | 
of surplus, has sought to escape the nor- | 
mal tax on the amount disallowed the | 
corporation asa deduction, it has been | 





| consistently held that, unless the exces- 
_ For the first 10 months of 1929 gaso- | 
jline tax 


sive payments bore a close relationship | 
to stock holdings, they would not be re- | 
garded as dividends in the hands of the | 
recipient. (Johnston Livingston v. United | 
States, Court of Claims, decided May 6, | 
1929; Mary B. Brauer et al., Executors, | 
v. Commissioner, 6 B, T, A. 579, C. B. 
VII-1, 4.) 

A dividend, or, in fact, any distribu- | 
tion of corporate assets among stock- | 
holders, must be made in proportion to | 
the respective stock holdings. “It is onl 


Incomes Not Warranted by 
in Corporation Return 


sence of agreement to the contrary, all 
persons who own sharés of stock in a 
corporation at the time a dividend is 
declared are entitled, as a matter of ab- 
solute right, to share ratably in the divi- 
dend in proportion to their respective 
shares, without discrimination and re- 
gardless of the time when their shares 
were acquired.” (Fletcher Cyclopedia of 
Corporations, section 3699.) “Dividends 
among stockholders of the same class 
must always be pro rata, equal, and 
without discrimination or preference. 
* * The directors have no authority 
to declare a dividend on any other prin- 
ciple, They cannot exclude any portion 
of the stockholders from an equal par- 
ticipation in the profits of the company.” 
(Fletcher, supra, section 3674.) 


Money Paid as Salary 
Held Taxable as Such 


There can be no doubt that the same 
rule applies to dividends illegally paid 
out, because they impair capital, and 
which are in effect distributions of cap- 
ital. In any event, all stockholders in 
the same class are to be treated alike. 
In the instant case, the excessive pay- 


|} ments do not bear a close relationship 


to stock holdings. The rule contended 
for by the taxpayer does not, therefore, 
apply, and the sum paid him as salary 
is taxable as such. 

The fact that the revenue agent termed 
the excessive payments dividends or a 
return of capital is of no consequence. 
in Johnston Livingston v. United States, 
supra, the Court of Claims dispelled any 
doubts on this score in the following 
language: 

BF Whatever else may be said, 
it is indisputable that the sums paid the 
plaintiff were, in fact, paid to him as 
salary, and in no way predicated upon 
his stock holdings in the corporation. 
It is true that the Commissioner justified 
the disallowance of the sums here in- 
volved, as deductions from the gross in- 
come of the corporation, upon the basis 
of a distribution of earnings, and if in 
fact and in law the sums paid were di- 


| vidend distributions, they were, under the 


quoted statutes, payable, so far as the 
normal tax is concerned, at the source, 
However, it is at once apparent that the 
sums received by the plaintiff were not 
received as dividends, and under the 


| record herein may not be held to be such, 


It was a voluntary distribution to the 


| plaintiff of a fixed sum as compensation 


for services rendered, irrespective of 
ownership of stock, and in nowise cal- 
culated upon the basis of a distribution 
ef earnings as a dividend. The Com- 
missioner in auditing the tax return of 
the Livingston corporation was under 
the law empowered to disallow unreason- 
able salaries paid to officials of a cor- 
poration as deductions from gross to 
ascertain net income. By so doing he 
did not convert an actuality into what 
he may have termed in his’ rulings as 
something else.” 


This office therefore concludes that the 


|entire sum received by the taxpayer as 


salary from the M Company is taxable 
as such and, consequently, he is not en- 
titled to recover the tax paid on the ex- 
cessive salary payments. 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated November 8 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Dally. 

*First National Bank Of Omaha. Docket 
No. 30033. 

1, Reasonable additions to a re- 
serve for bad debts deductible from 
gross income for the years 1921, 
1922, and 1923 determined. 

2. The petitioner held entitled to 
deduct from gross income in annual 
tax returns as ordinary and neces- 
sary operating expenses» the peti- 
tioner’s pro rata share of the oper- 
ating expenses of the Omaha Clear- 
ing House Association, certain 
amounts representing the petition- 
er’s pro rata share of the expenses 
of conventions, and certain contri- 

* butions to civic organizations. 

3. An amount paid by the peti- 
tioner in the year 1923 as a bonus 
in connection with the acquirement 
of certain assets and liabilities of 
another bank in process of liquida- 
tion is not deductible as an expense 
of the year in which paid. 


Angier Corporation. Docket No. 25960. 

1. The petitioner held, not liable 
for the taxes due from Angier Mills 
for the years 1917 and 1918, and 
from the Mansfield Company for 
the year 1918 and the period Jan. 1 
to Mar. 31, 1920, Ludwig Vogelstein, 
16 B. T. A., 947. 

2. The petitioner held, liable for the 
taxes due from Angier Mills for the 
year 1920, computed on the basis of 
the net income properly assignable 
to that company. Cincinnati Min- 
ing Co. 8 B. T. A., 257. 

W. A. Roth. Docket No. 26563. 

Agreements between husband and 
wife, residents of California, that the 
earnings of both should be contrib- 
uted to a common fund and out of it 
their personal and community ex- 
penses should be paid, and they 
should be the owners of any surplus, 
held;:that the earnings of the wife 
are community income and taxable 
to the husband. 

Where husband and wife made an 
oral agreement in 1919 relative to 
their property rights and on Dec, 
31, 1923, entered into a_ written 
agreement relative thereto, the writ- 
ten agreement can not be considered 
as being in effect during 1922. 

Alva B. Adams, Executor, Estate of 
Alva Adams, Deceased. Docket. No, 
14544. 

Alva Adams, deceased, in his re- 
turn for 1920 reported income as 
dividends, while on the books of a 
partnership, that paid that amount 
of money, it was designated as rent. 
The Commissioner, having concluded - 
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- Railroads 


Chattanooga Road | | Specific Rates on Rail-barge Traffic Survey of Proposed 
Permitted to Issue Asked by Waterways Corporation| New Airway Routes 


: Dividend in Stock Establishment of Schedules by I. C. C. Requested in Place Shows Good Progress 
Of General Formula as Basis for Tariffs 
Construction Work on Ex-' 


others, this variation being based on the | a a - | Great distances between centers of |don is extremely well arranged. On the 
theory that as the haul increases the tensions Continues With | population, the lack of internationa’| first floor is a large, well-equipped wait- 
economy effected in the water portion of Riestion of Teer. end ; boundaries and density of commerce | ing room with the ticket and information 
Installation of Beacons 
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. Shipping 
Development of Vast Aviation System American Subsidy 
In America Is Held to Be Inevitable| To Aviation Exceeds 


That of Great Britain 


United States, Germany and 
France Pay About Same, 
According to Department. 
Of Commerce 


Great Distances, Lack of International Boundaries and 
Dense Commerce Cited as Determining Factors 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Authorizes 96,- 
000 Shares of Common) 

Capital Stock 


The Inland Waterways Corporation on 
Nov. 8 asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to amend an order of Apr. 
8, 1929, ex parte 96, so as to establish 
specific joint rates via the Federal barge 
lines and all connecting rail routes in 
[Continued from Page 2.] | place of the general formula prescribed 


said haul decreases, and because, unless | make the development of a great system offices of the various ‘air lines. opening 
a diminishing differential is used, the of air transportation in Amrica inevi-| into it on all sides through a series of 
difference will be too great in the rate table, the Assistant Secretary of Com-|alcoves. There are also provided a buf- 
to and from points enjoying differential _ |merce for Aeronautics, Clarence M.'fet, news stand, ladies’ waiting room, 
rates, as compared with nearby points Construction work on 18 airways is Young, stated in a recent address before and a large map of the various air routes 
excess of assets over present capitaliza-| by the Commission as the basis for ne- a ad. nO aiferontial "rates: are estab-| progressing rapidly, and surveys of 14 | a aay a wr Woon c oo ae Whence te oe casi aoe 
ssets 3 ished. : ’ » D. C. \ : ‘y 
tion of $17,189,197.72. gotiating specific rates by agreements; However, the petition adds, “differen- | propane re — and extaemmne = In comparing progress of commercial|/a very interesting method of showing 
Other assets listed in the balance sheet | hetween the railroads and the barge lines. | tials made on the standard 20 per cent | under way, SecGen to a review re- | aviation in America with European de-| departures and arrivals of airplanes is 
under investment are” miscellaneous | “Ag an initial proposition the barge line | basis may be too high in some cases and cently made public by. the aeronautics velopment, Mr. Young said that although maintained. : ‘ 
physical property $646,539.65, invest-/| 4.;ked that joint rates be established be-|may be too low in some cases, but it is| branch, Department of Commerce. Europe had _ started earlier and had| An enclosed passage, in which pass- 
= SS tee palmer erry cit hy | tween points in central freight and west- is fact ees ae has — a Twenty-one towers have been erected Aubin ede tne tects, age Cs tn Pb eet ee ae 
nd other investments yL00,9ES.00. | i i ints in|for a number o ears and an adjust- | : i s r . , , 
How much, if any, of these assets are | Fouisiana, ied beens the pint’ rates fo| mune of differential rates, preskiere. ajo te Buffalo aay section of the | mercial aéronautics found abroad, and a/arome. This corridor, which is part of 
properly capitalizable cannot be deter-|he constructed by deducting from the|large portion of the territory, has been | Cleveland-Albany route, it was stated, | great deal more, |the building, terminates at the platform 


mined from the present record. Deter-/ jowest all-rail rates 20 per cent of the | established thereon. To compile neces-|and 20 beacons are ready to be turned 





United States, Germany and France 
pay approximately the same annually 
in the form of subsidies for aviation, 
that of the United States going to air 
mail contractors and totaling $4,508,812 
during 1928, the Department of Com-, 
merce announced Nov. 8. 

From information obtained from Con- 
sul Albert Halstead, at London, it was 
shown that German aviation firms led in 
route mileage in 1928, with France sec- 
ond and United States third. The full @ 
text of the announcement follows: 

More than 113,000 passengers were 
carried by German aviation concerns 
during 1918, compared with 29,300 by 
British carriers. 

: Germany Ahead in Mileage — 

Germany also led in route mileage 
with 18,000 miles, France was second 
with 12,570 miles, the United States 
third with 10,932 miles, Russia fourth 
with 8,600 miles, Italy fifth with 7,000 
| miles, Belgium sixth, with 2,511 miles 
and Great Britain seventh with 2,215 
miles. In miles actually flown Great 
Britain was sixth, and in freight car- 
ried it was third. 

United States, as well as Germany, 
France and Italy, pays more in the form 
of subsidy for aviation than does Great 
Britain, the report stated. That of Ger- 
many is $4.810,438; France; $4,512,219; 


+ 


A combination of speed, reliability and | upon which the departing plane is await- 


mination of that question, however, is) g})-rail rates. The barge rates are gen-/|Sary data to prove whether or not the | on. : ; comfort is fundamental to the success-;ing its passengers. When passengers 
| ful operation of any air transport system, |board the plane, their luggage has al- 


not necessary for present purposes, @S| erally 20 per cent under the correspond- | differentials on a 20 per cent baSis ac-| A}] towers on the Chattanooga-Nash- 

the applicant’s surplus represented DY \ing all-rail rates but many railroads | curately reflect the proper difference in iit: patties of tee ‘Aides Chie o route |" Shy country, he said. | ready been placed aboard by attendants 
other assets that are capitalizable will | have objected to applying the same dif-|the cost and value of all-rail service | ; & | His address foliows in full text: and properly stowed away. UA 
amount to over $7,500,000 after the issue | ferential in making the. joint through | versus differential service is practically | have been erected, and five beacons are Air Lines Serve Nearl Another passage leading from the air- 
of the proposed stock, and is considered ates which the Commission directed | impossible. |in operation on this link, according to : a “y |drome to the waiting room is quite 
mmeaeen for. tee ae cies ie which 8 | should be established, if the carriers were; “Petitioner respectfully ye that Me the review, which follows, in full text: Every European Capital |similar except that it takes be pas- 
surplus should be maintained. asked to bear part of the shrinkage. tablishment of rail-barge-rail rates be-| Miami-Atianta  _airway.—Contract| practical : ital in | Semgers through the customs office as 
No Fractional Shares to Be Issued | “After several months’ investigation tween territories outlined in exhibit No.| awarded to A. C. Rice. Work is ex- Siveps pope tgp By ecg amg FO as through the passport corridor. 
; Mae : : }and study petitioner is convinced,” the |1 via the routes and constructed on the| pected to begin within 15 days. i hi . : x : |Here again the luggage causes the pas- | 

To avoid complications in accounting, a . . ht : ; | * lines. Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, | Aas i 
< | petition states, “that the manner of de- | differentials proposed herein will fill a} Construction Nearly Finished Denmark, Finland, -'r G lsenger no annoyance; it is taken from 
the applicant proposes to issue no frac- Fs la be ee ee erm)? the plane to the customs counter for 
|Great Britain, Hungary, P 


é |termining reasonable  rail-barge-rail | great public need, in substantial accord | ; - , tM he | 
tional shares of stock, but to issue and| routes and rates can best be met by with the intent of the law, and to the _ New York-Montreal airway.—Construc- i Realy, The | sxamination in his presence, and from 
tion work on this airway nearly com-| Netherlands, Poiand, h the air line’s b to the pas- 
Sweden, Switzerland, all are utilizing; there to the air line’s bus or to B 


: . ; ks ta : : ; : , : Kussia, Spain, 
deliver to stockholders, entitled to receive | individual handling of the particular sit- | satisfaction of shippers and carriers af- pleted and final inspection is being made. : e ti ; oF 
| aircraft. Despite the handicap of a mui-|5¢nger’s other means of transportation 


less than a full share, nondividend uation and request is therefore hereby fected thereby and will also tend to} : i 5 de wren 
stock scrip payable to bearer. This scrip | respectfully made that the Commission place this experiment in barge line op- arth tans cates a llc po eB gay el Mad Titos ace 4s des. makeiomal ie aa 
combined in amounts equaling one full amend order ex parte 96 by withholding | eration in a position where its true value | completed work except mounting beacons | commerce is growing steadily in’ Europe. | ¢ither to or from the airdrome; there are, 
share or multiples thereof, or combined | application under the rail-barge-rail for- to the public can be demonstrated.” | oma course lights and eae at | Last year, Germany flew 7,030,566 | however, suitable places where motor 
' miles, carried 115,000 passengers, han-|C@%S may be parked and where the public | 


in like manner with existing fractional |‘mula_ therein prescribed and dealing Beaver Falls ald. ata tts. the 
shares, may be exchanged for full shares specifically with each of the territories an pA eee will ‘peabelty ing ma dled 1,130,000 pounds of mail, and trans-| May sit or stand t~ watch activities, but | 


of stock. involving such joint rates. 


We find that the proposed issue of 
$9,600,000 of common capital stock by 
the applicant as aforesaid is for a law- 
ful object within its corporate purposes, 
and compatible with the public interest 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and is reasonably necessary and appro- 
priate for such purpose. An appropriate 
order will be entered. 


Finds No Basis 


said: Referring to the dissenting ex- 
pression in this case, I am unable to 


capital whether its property employed 


in public service is represented by capi- wi 


tal stock or by surplus account. 


to the notion that there is something 
inherently sacred in a nominal par of 
$100 for shares of stock. For such no- 
tion I-am unable to find any basis in 
either principle or expediency. 
Abandonment of the “$100 par” idea 
is, moreover, one of the most prominent 
features of modern corporation finance, 
due to the fact that shares without par 
value are both the most directly honest 
and obviously convenient method of ex- 
pressing stockholders’ capital. Any pos- 
sibility of impairment of this carrier’s 
ability to raise capital in future by the 
sale of common stock at par or better 
can readily be removed—should it arise 
—by adoption of nonpar stock, and such 
possibility is therefore not a valid reason 
for now denying, the instant application. 
Application Should Be Denied 
Commissioner Eastman, 
said: 
dend here proposed is not compat 
with the public interest, and the appli- 
cation for authority to issue it should 
be denied. My views with respect to 
stock dividends were expressed at length 
in Stock of Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. R., 67 I. C. C., 156, 172-181; 
Stock of Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 


ern R. R., 67 I. C. C., 426, 437-441; R. F. sion must fix reasonable differentials. In 
& P. Dividend Obligations, 79 I. C. C., 465, this 


472; South Georgia Ry. Capital Stock, | scribed 20 per cent differentials in some 
86 I. C. C., 718, 716; Stock of Glasgow | cases and 10 per cent differentials in 


Mien 404 ds: he L- 578, 579; and other | 
cases. They need not be repeated here. | 


From the standpoint of capitalization ap-| New Aviation 


plicant is now a very fortunately situ- 
ated railroad. 

Whatever earnings its stockholders are 
now lawfully entitled to receive can be 


distributed to them under the present to 


capitalization. Refusal to permit a stock 
dividend will deprive them of no rights 
in this respect. It will, however, dilute 
the value per share of the common stock, 
and hence may impair the ability in 
the future to procure capital by new 
issues of such stock if financial condi- 
tions should become less favorable than 
they are today. It may have the effect 
of increasing the speculative value of 
the stock, in the aggregate, in the stock 
market, but to my mind that possibility 
in no way adds to the merits of the 
stock dividend. It seems to me that it is 
unnecessary to discuss what might be 
the situation if this stock had no par 
value, for it happens that it has par 
value. While the respective merits of 
stock with and without par value offer 
fruitful ground for debate, they are not 
in issue here. 


Bituminous Coal Rates 
Postponed Indefinitely 


Proposed new rates on bituminous coal 
from mines in Pennsylvania, northern 


West Virginia and Maryland to New| w 
England were postponed indefinitely and | pe 


hearings reopened by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the terms 
Fourth Section Order 10119, made public 
Nov. 8. By a second supplemental Fourth 
Section Order 10119, made public si- 
multaneously, the Commission postponed 
until June 7, 1930, the effective date of 
proposed new rates on bituminous coal 
from the same producing points to Trunk 
Line and Central Freight Association 
territory. 


Schedules on Beverages 
And Cereals Suspended 


By an order entered Nov. 7 in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3377 
the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
suspended from Nov. 8, 1929, until June 
8, 1930, the operation of certain sched- 
ules as published in Supplement No. 22 
to Agent F, L. Speiden’s tariff I. C. C. 
No. 1262. 

The suspended schedules propose in- 
creased rates on cereal and carbonated | 
beverages from Ohio and Mississippi 
River crossings to South Atlantic ports.' 


Early Establishment 
Of Rates Is Sought 


* that differential rates or routes which 
are necessary or desirable in the public 
interest should be established with as 
little delay as possible. 


which would fully meet this requirement | 
of law must be reasonably practicable | 

and of sufficient a scope to afford the 
public all of the benefit that can be de- 
rived from the operation of the water 
Commissioner Woodlock, concurring, | carrier, with due consideration, however, 
to the effect the establishment of the 
differential routes and rates will have 
upon the revenues of the rail carriers 


see what possible difference it can make ' and the financial status of the country’s 
to the ability of a carrier to secure new transportation system as a whole. 


, That of water transportation only and to the 
it should seem to do so is due entirely | gigadvantage of the users of rail trans- 
portation. 
foundation, however, as a more adequate 
and cheaper national transportation sys- 
tem will increase the prosperity of the 
whole country.” 


practical and unreasonable adjustment 
of routes and rates prescribed by the 
Commission’s order” is not in substantial 
accord with the intent of the law, as 
such an adjustment “does not afford the 
public the benefits of a systematic and 
practical adjustment of differential rates 
which were clearly intended by the law.” 


cally to comply with that part of the 
Commission’s order requiring establish- 
ment of rail-barge-rail rates, and that 
so far none of the rail carriers has been 
dissenting, able to offer or suggest any practical 
In my judgment the stock divi- | solution of the problem. It is also stated 
ible that employing 10 per cent and 20 per 
cent 
would cause unwarranted and extensive 
discriminations. 


Commission Required 


To Fix Differentials 


planes throughout the country has been 
formed in Colombia, according to a re- 
port from Commercial Attache Walter 
J. Donnelly, Bogota, to the Department 
of Commerce, made public Nov. 5 the 
Department’s announcement follows 
full text: | 


local 
transport passengers, mail and merchan- 
dise. 
extra fare service for mail 
sengers between the principal centers of | 
Colombia with established lines along 
the north and west coasts. 
that they will be equipped for map mak. | 
ing and air photography as well as for 
other services connected with air trans- 
portation. . | 


Canadian National to Lease 


Grand Trunk Western R. R 


the Detroit Terminal Railroad Co. by| 
purchase of capital stock; 


of assigned value of $25 a share as will 
equal $13,815,997.56, 
«of 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
of the par value of $100 a share, (c) 
$31,947,000 of first and general mort- | 
gage bonds, series A, and (d) $10,000,- | 
000 of gold debentures, series A; and| 
assumption by the Grand Trunk West- 
ern Railtoad Co. of obligation and lia- 


Electric Lightships 


| 
| 
i 


To Replace Old Type 


“Obviously the intent of the law is 


\First Diesel Motored Vessel | 


Is Given Trial Trip; Five 


Others Being Built | 


“Any adjustment of routes and rates | 


Details regarding the installation of | 
the first diesel electric propelled light- | 
ship in the world, by the United States | 
Government, have just been made public, 
according to an oral statement by the | 
administrative assistant of lighthouse | 
service, W. P. Harmon, of the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce, Nov. 8. The trial 


trip was made at Portland, Oreg., and | 
the ship is known as Lightship No. 100, 
he said. 

At the present time two sister ships of | 
this first one are now under construction 
on the west coast, while three more are 
being constructed at Charleston, S. C., 
it was stated. The main feature of this 
new type ship is the economy in opera- 
tion, for the power plant aboard is di- | 
vided into four units, which propel it to | 
| and from port, but after it reaches its 
|anchorage any combination of the four | 
units can be used to provide power for | 
the light, it was pointed out. | 


Fleet to Be Retired | 


The intention of the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice now is to retire the present fleet of | 
lightships at the rate of two a year, | 
since the required term of service for one | 
of these ships is ahout 85 years and | 
many now in use have passed that mark, | 
one ship on the Massachusetts coast hav- | 
ing been in use for almost 70 years, Mr. | 
Harmon outlined. At one time all ships 
were merely towed to their anchorage 
and could not navigate under their own 
power, but this type ship is rapidly be- 
coming obsolete, he added. 

This new ship measures 133.3 feet 
over all, has a displacement of 630 tons | 
and has a forward draft of 11.9 feet and | 
aft 13.3 feet. The propelling machinery | 
consists of four diesel engine driven | 
electric generators furnishing current | 
through a switchboard to a double arma- 
ture propulsion motor of 350 horsepower | 
and in case of a breakdown in one of 
these units none of the others are af- 
fected, it was explained. 


The quarters are finished in steel and 
all modern fixtures and sanitation are 
used, while the illuminating apparatus 
consists of a 1,000 watt electric lamp in 
a 375-mm. lantern, it was stated. There | 
is a powerful aerial fog signal of mod- 
ern type operated by compressed air and 
No. 100 is also equipped with a radio- 
beacon and radio communicating appara- 
;tus of latest design, it was disclosed. | 
The ship is to be put in use on Blounts 
, Reef Station on the California coast. 


“It may be argued that this reduction 
ll work to the advantage of the users 


This argument is without 


The petitioner avers that the “im- 


The petition states that the barge line 
as so far found it impossible practi- 


differentials under the formula 


“The law provides that the Commis- 


proceeding the Commission pre- 


Company 
To Operate in Colombia 


A new aviation company which plans 
operate commercial airplanes and sea- 


in 


According to the charter published in 
newspapers, the intention is to 


Agency to Promote | 
Aviation in Canada. 


The corporation will establish an 
and pas- | 


‘Main Office of Association Is | 
Located in Montreal 


It is reported 


The Canadian Association of Aero- 
nautical Interest, an organization de-| 
; signed to advance the aviation industry | 
| generally, has been incorporated under a} 
* | Dominion charter, according to a report} 
| from the assistant trade commissioner at | 
| Ottawa, A. L. Thiemann, made public} 
| Nov. 5 by the Department of Commerce. | 
The Department’s statement foilows in| 


(3) The issue by the Grand Trunk | 1! text: 


estern Railroad Co. of (a) such num- 
r of shares of common stock without 
nominal or par value and having an 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


share capital. The purposes of this 
incorporation, are: 

“(a) To foster, advance, promulgate, 
jand promote trade and commerce 


(b) $22,348,453.82 


manufacturing, buying, selling, dealing in 
and operating aircraft, airports, motors, 
rn Ra ) ne ; aircraft parts and accessories of every 
bility in respect of the securities listed | kind and description; 
in Appendix A of this report; said se- Will Combat Abuses 
curities to be issued and said obligation “(b) To reform any and all abuses 
and liability to be assumed in connec-| which may arise relative thereto; 
tion with the unification of the severai | 
railroad properties and facilities to con- | those persons, firms or corporations deal- 
stitute the Grand Trunk Western Rail-| ing with them, freedom from unjust or 
road Co., conditions prescribed; 
(4) The acquisition by the Canadian | tion; 
National Railway Co. of control of the} “(d) To diffuse among its members 
Grand Trunk Western Railroad Co. by| accurate and reliable information rela- 
receiving the latter’s stock in exchange | tive to those persons, firms or corpora- 
for the stock of the constituent com-|tions engaged in similar lines of busi- 
panies and for certain other assets of | ness; 
the Canadian National; and action de- “(e) To procure uniformity and cer- 
ferred in respect of the issue of $651,-,tainty in ‘the customs and usages of 
546.18 of 6 per cent cumulative preferred | trade and commerce among its members 
stock and $13,052,016 of first and general! and those persons, firms or corpora- 
mortgage bonds, series A, approved. \tions having common trade, business or 


The head office of the association is in| 
Montreal and it is incorporated without | 


organization, according to the articles of | 


“(c) To secure for its members and | 


unlawful exactions of whatever descrip- | 


pleted about Nov. 1. 

Kalamazoo-Detroit-Bay City airway.— 
The contractor has completed work on 
the Kalamazoo-Detroit section except 
mounting of beacons and course lights. 
It is expected that beacon at site No. 
14 will be in operation in about one 
week and the balance about Nov. 10. 

Milwaukee-Green Bay airway.—Con- 
tract has been completed. 

Atlanta-Chicago airway. — Atlanta- 
Chattanooga section: Work is progress- 
out of a total of 13, are up and 6 beacons 
have been placed. 


All Towers Erected 


Atlanta-Chicago airway.—Nashville- 
Evansville section: All towers are 
erected, and 11 beacons are in operation. 


|It is expected that the remaining two 
| beacons will be put in commission in a 


week or less. 
St. Léuis-Evansville airway.—Contract 
was completed Sept. 26. 


Kansas City-St. Louis airway —Con-| 


tract is complete except for a few minor 
items. 

Brownsville-Fort Worth 
Waco-Fort Worth section: 


two beacons put in commission. 

Albuquerque- Wichita 
noka-Wichita section: Construction work 
on this airway is practically complete. 
All beacons, 10 in number, put in com- 
mission. 

Albuquerque-Wichita 
querque-Clovis section: 
lights on this airway are in operation on 
a temporary hook-up. 

Work Progresses Slowly 


Los Angeles-Albuquerque airway.— 
Clovis-Albuquerque section: Work 1s 
progressing slowly with a crew of about 
26 men. 

Salt Lake-Pasco airway.—Contract 
work is practically complete. 

San Francisco-Seattle airway.—Red- 
ding-Roseburg-Portland sections: 
tractor has started work with a sizable 
force. 

Salt Lake-Great Falls airway.—Salt 
Lake-Pocatello section: Contract awarded 
to L. C. Phillips. 


airway—Albu- 


Portland-Spokane airway. — Airways | 
Extension Superintendent S. S. Boggs is | 


selecting the remaining sites on this air- 
way. 
been completed. 

_Brownsyille - Houston airway. — This 

airway is 98 per cent completed. Ex- 
tension Superintendents Elliott and 
Souther are concluding the negotiations 
for the remaining sites, 
Survey of the following new airways 
will be started in the next few days: 
San Diego-Los Angeles airway, the 
Brownsville-Waco section of the Browns- 
ville-Fort Worth, the Galveston-Waco 
airway, the Dallas-Birmingham airway, 
the Jacksonville-Richmond airway, and 
the Norfolk-Washington airway. 

Ray I. Hess and Eugene W. Rice are 
preparing proposals and specifications 
and supervising the field conditioning of 
intermediate fields on the Salt Lake- 
Great Falls airway. 


Complete Remaining Fields 
John M. Beardslee is superintending 
the condition of intermediate fields on 
the New York-Albany section of the 
New York-Montreal airway. 


John W. Kuhnel is supervising the con- | 


ditioning of the West Bend intermediate 
field on the Milwaukee-Green Bay airway. 

H. K. Glidden and L. A. Winkler are 
preparing proposals and specifications 
and supervising the conditioning of in- 
termediate fields on the Atlanta-Chicago 
airway. . 

A. H. Hadfield and G. T. Buckner 
are preparing proposals and specifica- 
tions and supervising the conditioning 
of intermediate fields on the Cleveland- 
Albany airway. 

Donald J. Mackie is completing the 
remaining fields on the Kansas City- 
Omaha and Kansas City-St. Louis air- 
ways, 

Harry Bender is preparing proposals 


| and specifications for the conditioning 


of intermediate fields on the Washington. 


| throughout Canada and foreign countries Cleveland airway. 
in the interests of those persons, firms or | 
corporations engaged in the business of | hourly on the teletype circuit on the 
| Cleveland-Hadley teletype. 


Park Place is now reporting weather 


| 


Seattle airways communication station 
|commissioned with 16-hour watch on 
| Oct, 3, 

(The above review is published in the 
current Air Commerce ‘Bulletin, issued 
by the Department of Commerce.) 


professional interests in all matters per- 
taining to aeronautics; 

“(f) To advocate and promote in every 
| helpful way the enactment of just and 
equitable laws, international, federe! 
ong rovinenel pertaining to aeronautics; 

g 


|80, any and all differences which may 
arise between its members and persons 


firms or corporations engaged in the) 


business of, or dealing in, aircraft, air- 


c 
craft motors, and aircraft ports and 
accessories. 


ing slowly with a small crew. Six towers, | 


airway.— | 
V I All towers, | 
| eight in number, have been erected, and | 


airway — Way- | 


The majority of | 


Con- | 


The Pasco-Spokane section has | 


To settle, adjust and arbitrate | 
whenever possible, or if requested to do| 


| ported 4,282,000 pounds of: baggage and 
| express. France was not far behind with 
| 3,753,183 miles flown in regular service, 
| 21,000 passengers carried, 1,607,280 
| pounds of mail and 2,755,000 pounds of 
| baggage and express. The figures for 
| other European nations might be cited; 
| but suffice it to say that practically every 
| country in Europe is making large 
| strides in civil aeronautics. 
| Last year, for example, the postal ad- 
| ministration of Spain started a service 
| whereby mail for international air trans- 
| port is received by Spanish post offices 
| for 16 dffferent European nations. The 
| Italian government is encouraging the 
use of private aircraft, both of national 
and of foreign registration, by providing 
| airport facilities and services. 

During the first three months of op- 
eration of the through lines, more than | 
| five tons of mail were carried between 
| England and India. Great Britain has, 
in addition to its numerous scheduled 
air lines, 13 subsidized flying clubs and 
five independent ones. These subsidized 
flying clubs at the end of 1928 had 3,288 
| members compared with only 780 three 
years earlier, and now have 420 quali-| 
fied pilots. 

As an instance of the services avail- | 
able in Europe, air mails from Berlin 
are delivered in London by noon of the 
following day. On the return flight, | 
mail leaving London at 8:15 in the morn- | 
| ing arrives in Berlin at 5:25 the same 
| afternoon. A combination of  train-| 
plane service permits the transfer of 
mail between Berlin and Barcelona, | 
Spain, in 24 hours. 

Some idea of the rapid developments | 
taking place in European air commerce | 
may be had from the fact that a com-| 
|pany in Germany, the Deutsche Luft | 
Hansa, started operating 30 air lines in 
April, 1926, and added 24 additional 
lines within a few months. This num-} 
ber had increased to 90 by the Summer | 
|of 1928; of these, 84 were operated by 
the company while 6 were maintained in 
cooperation with foreign countries, 


| Special Express Service 
Links Nine Capitals 


Special express services are now op- 
erated between London, Amsterdam, | 
Hanover and Berlin, and between Paris, 
Cologne, Essen, futheim and Berlin. As! 
the result of an agreement entered into be- 
| tween this company and the German Im- | 

perial railways, express can now be sent 
to any place in Germany where there 
is a railway station, through the com-| 
bined utilization of air and rail trans- 
| port. Following the successful intro- 
| duction of the through air and rail serv- 
|ice in 1927, the Luft Hansa arranged 
with the German railroad company for 
the transfer of passengers effective Sept. 
1, 1928. Passengers may start a jour- 
jney by air or first-class railway and 
|change to the other at will with but 
| little formality. 

| The Imperial Airways, Limited, of 
| London, maintains a regular passenger, 
|mail and express service between Lon- 
/ don and Paris—a distance of 225 miles— 
|making one to five round trips per day. 

During the eight years ended Mar. 1, 
1929, Great Britain’s government spent 
approximately $19,000,000 for the promo- 
tion of civil air transportation. In Ger- 
|many, too, the national, state and mu- 


the promotion of ,air transportation— 
spending some $20,000,000 annually for 
this purpose. France’s 1929 appropria- 
tion for all government aeronautic ac- 
tivities amounted: to over $70,000,000. 

Because of the rapid growth of air 
commerce in Europe, the Continent is 
now provided with a number of excellent 
airports; three of these are outstand- 
ing: Croydon at London, Le Bourget at 
Paris, and Tempelhof at Berlin. Each 
of these is approximately 400 acres in 
area, has similar ground equipment, ac- 
commodates similar traffic, and exer- 
cises about the same type of control 
over activities; moreover, the respective 
governments of all three adhere tw the 
international convention of 1919 which 
makes them all amenable to practically 
uniform regulations. There is a suffi- 
cient difference in the local management, 
however, to warrant separate reference 
to each. ; 
Croydon Airdrome 
Hampered by Distance 

The Croydon Airdrome, which is fre- 
quently referred to as the London ter- 
minal airdrome, is located near the vil- 
lage of Croydon on the outskirts of Lon- 
don; it is within about one mile of a 
suburban train station, and can be 
reached by bus, automobile, or taxicab. 
As it takes from 45 minutes to an hour 
to reach it from downtown London, de- 
pending upon street traffic and train 
service, this time element is not favor- 
able, especially when considered in con- 
nection with the comparatively short 


to’ Paris and Brussels; but apparently 
the determining factor in the selection of 
| this site was available area. 

The administration building at Croy- 





nicipal governments aid generously in| 


flights of about two and one-half hours | 


they are outside the enclosure of the 
airdrome landing field. 


Administration Building 
Has Many Leased Offices 


The second floor of the administration 
building contains a large number of of- 
fice rooms which are occupied by the 
airdrome staff, including the weather 
|bureau, the aircraft inspectors, and the 
airdrome officers.. Other offices on this 
floor are leased to various air lines for 
the use of clerical personnel and local 
representatives; and _ still others are 
available for expansion as activities in- 
crease. ; 

An integral part of the administration 
building is a four-story tower at the 
side of the airdrome, which is surmounted 
by a radio mast. This tower contains a 


|chart or map room and a radio room; 


from a platform surrounding it, traffic 
signals are displayed controlling the 
movements of arriving and departing 
planes. 

Immediately adjoining the administra- 
tion building is a freight and merchan- 
dise building for storage and customs 
purposes, Also provided is a privately 
operated hotel, just a few feet away, 
which has comfortable rooms, ample res- 
taurant facilities, and a roof which has 
been made available for guests wishing 
to observe airdrome activities. 

The hangars and shops are of conven- 
tional type and are located in the vicin- 
ity of the administration ‘building—the 
shops for engine repair, overhaul and 
testing, being in the rear of the hangar 
line. All buildings, of course, are of fire- 
proof construction. ’ 

Among the several different air lines 
operating from Croydon Airdrome are 
Luft Hansa (Germany), Imperial Air- 
ways (Great Britain), Air Union 
(France), Sabena (Belgium), and Royal 
Dutch or K. L. M. (Holland). Each line 
maintains fixed schedules; and their 


tributes materially to the control of ac- 
tivities. Pos 
Each plane, upon arriving, whether in 


| scheduled operation or otherwise, must 
!taxi to the platform, or “tar-mac” as it 


is called, and report in; and the same is 
true of departing planes, which must taxi 


| from the platform to the point of take- 


off and there receive a signal from the 


| tower before starting the take-off run. 


Only a relatively small amount of itin- 
erant or nonscheduled flying is done at 
this airport. Flying instruction for the 
most part is carried on at flying clubs 
located elsewhere. This means that the 
dominating activity at Croydon is sched- 
uled service, 


Le Bourget Located 
On Outskirts of Paris 


The most famous airport in France is 
Le Bourget, located on the outskirts of 
Paris, at about the same distance from 
downtown Paris as is Croydon from Lon- 
don. There is a street car service most 
of the way; but as this is somewhat de- 
vious and comparatively slow, the best 
way to reach the airport is by automo- 
bile, bus or taxicab. Under normal traf- 
fic conditions the airport can be reached 
in about 45 minutes. , 

Like Croydon, Le Bourget comprises 
approximately 400 acres and the ar- 
rangement of buildings with respect to 
the landing area is quite similar. The 
administration building, however, is not 
as elaborate nor does it contain as great 
a variety of activities—the meteorolog- 
ical and radio stations being located in 
a smaller building nearby. Entrance to 
the airdreme is effected through a cus- 
toms and passport room, above which |is 
an excellent restaurant, An observa- 
tion tower is provided on which an air- 
drome employe is constantly stationed 
for the purpose of observing aircraft 
operations both on the airdrome and in 
the air. The hangars are located on 
either side of the main building. 

The flying field proper is, of course, 
suitably enclosed; and no one is admitted 
except the airdrome staff, air line em- 
ployes, other persons having business 
therein and of course passengers enter- 
ing through the customs office. Ade- 
quate parking and observation area 1s 
provided outside the enclosures. In addi- 
tion to the several organizations already 
enumerated which use Croydon as a ter- 
minus, there are ,two or three other 
French lines operating from Le Bourget. 
There are also rather important local 
operations, taking passengers on sight- 
seeing trips over Paris and environs. 

As at Croydon, each arriving aircraft 
must proceed to the platform in front 
of the customs office and report in, De- 
parting aircraft must also leave from 


point of take-off. 
Berlin’s Great Airport 


| Close to City’s Heart 

Germany’s chief airport, Tempelhof 
| Airdrome, is located within the city lim- 
its of Berlin, approximately 15 minutes 
rams the business section by automobile 
or bus, 





arrivals and departures are, of course, a} 
' matter of regularity which naturally con- 


the same place before taxiing te the | 


Italy, $2,536,440; Great Britain, $1,216,- 


to air mail contractors. 

Total aircraft mileage of regular Brit- 
ish aviation amounted to 7,051,000 by 
December, 1928. British machines car- 
ried more than half the total number 
of passengers on the air’routes between 
Great Britain and the Continent. 

Total value of goods imported and 
exported continued to increase, for 1928, 
the figure being $14,524,994. 

29 Accidents to Civil Craft 

There were 29 accidents to civil air- 
craft during the year, 17 being fatal; 
these latter were, in the opinion of the 
inspector of accidents, the report states, 
; due solely to pilots’ errors of judgment. 
| Engine failure was the primary cause 
|of two accidents. 

During the year 493 new pilots li- 
censes were issued, as compared with 
244 for last year. Certificates of air- 
| worthiness granted increased from 155 
to 463, while 206 licenses for aerodromes 
were issued as compared with 140 in 


1927. 
Calendar 


| —of the— 
'| Interstate Commerce 


| Finance Docket No. 7821.—In the matter of 
the application of the Central Vermont 
| Railway, Inc., for a certificate of public 
convenience and necsssity, for authority 
to issue securities, etc., and of the Ca- 
nadian National Railway Company for 
authority to acquire control of Central 

Vermont Railway, Inc., by acquisition of 

| stock and securities is assigned for hear- 

ing Nov. 11, 1929, 2:30 o’clock p. m., in- 
stead of 10 o’clock a. m., at the office of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Washington, D. C., before Examiner Wat- 

son. 

| Finance Docket No. 7622.—Application New 

| York & Long Branch Railroad Company 

fw authority to issue certain securities, 

} an 

Finance Docket No. 17913.—Application 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company for au- 
thority to acquire joint control of the 

New York & Long Branch Railroad Com- 

pany by purchase of capital stock. Are 

assigned for hearing on Nov. 14, 1929, at 

Washington, D. C., before Examiner W. 
| _U. Watson. 

Finance Docket No. 7914.—Joint application 
| of New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. and 
| Middlessex Telephone Co. for a certificate 
| that the acquisition by the former com- 

pany of the properties of the latter com- 
pany will be of advantage to the persons 
to whom service is to be rendered and in 
the public interest is assigned for hear- 
ing on Nov. 15, 1929, at Washington, D. C., 
before Examiner Davis. 

Finance Docket No. 7887.—Joint application 
of Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and the 
Wintersville Telephone Co. for a certifi- 

| cate that the acquisition_by the former 
company of the properties of the latter 
company will be of advantage to the per- 
sons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest is assigned for 

hearing Nov. 15, 1929, 

D. C., before Examiner Davis. 

Finance Docket No. 7906.—Application New 
York Central Railroad Co. for authority 
to acquire joint control of Sewell Valley 
Railroad Co., Loop & Lookout Railroad 
Co., and Greenbrier & Eastern Railroad 
Co., by purchase of capital stock and to 
assume certain liabilities is assigned for 
hearing on Nov. 18, 1929, at Washington, 
D. C., befof® Examiner G. M. Eddy. 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 1749 and 
1757.—Hearing now assigned for Nov. 19, 
1929, at Washington, D. C., before Ex- 
aminer Glover, is reassigned for hearing 
Feb. 19, 1930, at Washington, D. C., before 
Examiner Glover. 

No. 21041.—The City of Miami,,Incorpor- 
ated, Dade County, Fla, v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company et al. Oral 
argument now assigned for Nov. 20, 1929, 
at Washington, D. C., before Divivsion 3, 
is cancelled. 

a 


| 
| 


lines. Street cars pass within a com- 
paratively short walking distance, and 
the service is sufficiently frequent for 
convenient use. 

Indicative of the ease with which this 
airdrome is reached, it is not uncommon 
for 20,000 people to visit it during a 
Summer week end when aircraft activ- 
ities are at their height. Ample facil- 
ities for comfort and entertainment are 
provided and the airdrome takes on \a 
gala atmosphere upon the slightest 
provocation, even though a small admis- 
sion charge is ordinarily made. The 


Column 3.) 


The Anited States Baily 
in New York , 


THE UNiTEep STATES DAILy ‘is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon. request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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It_now serves 29 different air 


625 and the United States, $4,508,812 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WitTHOUT COMMENT 


ARE Presentep Herern, Beinu 
By Tue Unitep StTares Dat.y 


Public Utilities 
Utility Holding Unit Central Maine Power Company A pplies | 


For Permission to Issue Securities 


Of Foshay Company 
Asks Receivership 


Voluntary Action Is Taken 
After Parent Concern 
Fails, as Step to Prevent 
Reduction of Agsets 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Nov. 8. 

Announcement that the Public Utilities 
Consolidated Corporation, an Arizona 
corporation formed more than two years 
ago. as the utility holding company of 
the W. B. Foshay Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., had entered voluntary receivership 
in order to protect its holdings, was 
made here in an oral statement by W. 
D. Claypool, utility commissioner mem- 
ber of the Arizona corporation commis- 
sion, 

The action was taken voluntarily by 
R. J. Andrus, president of the company, 
according to Mr. Claypool, to protect the 
stock prices and to prevent the “milk- 
ing” of the assets of the company 
through proceedings incident to the liqui- 
dation of the other Foshay corporations 
involved in bankruptcy petitions filed re- 
cently in Minneapolis. 

Controls 73 Utilities 

The Public Utilities Corporation has a 
capital stock of 50,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock valued at $100 a share and 
700,000 shares of common stock without 
nominal par value. It controls 73 utili- 
ties located in 11 States, 6 of the com- 
panies being in Arizona. Approximately 
70 per cent of the stock of the Public 
Utilities Consolidated is owned by the 
W. B. Foshay Co., the ownership being 
limited to the voting or common stock, 
Mr, Claypool said. The assets of the 
Arizona corporation approximate $25,- 
000,000, according to the Arizona com- 
missioner. 


“Failure of the Foshay banks or any 
other Foshay enterprise cannot affect 
the Public Utilities Consolidated Cor- 
poration except in that the ownership of 
the voting stock may change hands,” 
Mr. Claypool said. 

Companies Listed 

Included in the list of utilities owned 
by the Public Utilities Consolidated are 
: C. Water Co., 
Claypool, Ariz.; J. J. Mackay Water Co., 
of lower Miami, Ariz.; the Desert Power 
& Water Co., of Kingman, Ariz.; the 
Northwest Light & Water Co., Wallace, 
Idaho; the Burke Water & Light Co., 
Burke, Idaho; Mullen Electric 
Mullen, Idaho.; Misson Range & Power 
Co., Polson, Mont.; Flathead Valley Elec- 
tric Co., Polson, Mont.; Princeton Gas 
Co., Princeton, Ill.; Baker County Power 
Co., Newton, Ga.; Central American 
Power Co., including Public Honduras 
Corporation; the Public Utilities Ver- 
mont Corporation; the Citizens Light, 
Power & Water Co., of Alaska; Public 
Utilities Georgia Corporation; Public 
Utilities California Coraporation; South- 
ern Arizona Power Co., Nogales, Ariz.; 
the- Capitola’.Co., of California; Public 
Utilities, of Kansas; the Pocatella Gas 
& Power Co., Pocatella, Idaho; the Ari- 
zona-Nevada-California Telephone Co., of 
-Kingman, Ariz.; Chloride Water Plant, 
Chloride, Ariz., and the Managua Utili- 
ties Corporation, of Nicaragua. 


Action to Increase 
Gas Rate Dismissed 


Reduction Below Competitor’s 
Level Is Attacked 


State of Montana: 

Helena, Nov. 8. 
Mandamus proceedings brought by the 
public service commission to compel the 
Great Northern Utilities Company to 
increase its rates for gas service have 

been dismissed by the supreme court. 
The court refused original jurisdiction, 
deciding that no public right was in- 
volved, and held that the action should 

start in the trial court. 

The commission had ordered the util- 
ities company to increase its rate from 


20 cents to 35 cents per 1,000 feet for | 


the first 105000 feet of gas to consumers 
in the town of Shelby. The company 
refused to obey the order and brought 
suit in the State court to have the order 
set aside. This suit is pending and the 
commission attempted to enforce its or- 
der by mandamus proceedings in the 
supreme court. cs 

The commission’s action in ordering 
the increase resulted from the organiza- 
tion of another gas company by citizens 
of Shelby, with a rate of 35 cents per 
1,000 feet. The Great Northern com- 
pany then reduced its rate from 50 to 
20 cents. 


Railroad Is Denied Right 
To Change Status of Agent 


State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Nov. 8. 
Railroads operating in Kansas will not 
be permitted to substitute a resident 
agent and make the station a prepaid 
station where the receipts justify main- 
taining a regular agent and the regular 
practices in vogue at other stations of 
the same class, according to an order 
issued by the public service commission 
in denying an application of the Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe for permission to 
withdraw the regular agent at Dundee, 
Kans., and employing a resident agent. 
This order, in effect, states the attitude 
of the public service commission on all 
applications of this kind, according to 
an oral statement by Jesse W. Green- 

leaf, chairman of the commission. 


Third Truck Line Denied 
Right to Compete on Route 


State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, Nov. 8. 

The operation of a third motor truck 
line for the transportation of freight 
between Nashville and Springfield has 
been denied by the railroad and public 
utilities commission, 

In disposing of an application by C. 
H. Crow, the commission said that there 
are already two other operators carry- 
ing freight for hire over the route and 
that there is no reasonable demand or 
necessity for an additional operation. 


Co., | 


Financing Plan Includes $3, 
And $1,000,000 


State’of Maine: 

The Central Maine Power Company 
has applied to the public utilities com- 
mission for permission to issue not to 
exceed $3,500,000 of its first and general 
mortgage gold bonds, series B 5 per cent, 
due 1955, and not to exceed 10,000 shares 
of its $6 dividend preferred stock, par 
j value $100. The financing is desired, 
the application states, for general statu- 
tory purposes, including the construc-| 
tion, extension, completion and improve- 
ment of its facilities, 

The company now is engaged in build- 
jng a power dam at Bingham on the 
Kennebec River at an estimated cost of 
$15,000,000. 


Right to Buy Stocks 


Stamford Gas & Electric 
Shares Are Sought From 
Private Owners 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Nov. 8. 


The Connecticut Power Company has 
made application to the public utilities 
commission for permission to purchase 


all or at least 70 per cent of the stock 
of the Stamford Gas & Electric Company, 

The purchasing company proposes to | 
exchange its common stock having a 
| par value of $25 a share, in the ratio of 
four shares for each share of the Stam 
ford Company, with’a par value of $100. 
The application states that the shares 
thus to be acquired are owned and held 
| by private citizens and not by the Stam. 
ford company. 

The reason for the proposed purchase 
and exchange, according to the applica- 
tion, is that by a consolidation of owner-. 
ship a greater diversification of territory 
will be obtained and a consequently 
greater safety of the financial strength 
of both companies, and further that by 
cooperative management, economies can 
be effected in the operation of both 
companies, 


Adoption of Natural Gas 
Brings Call for Lower Rate | 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Nov. 8. | 


The Atlanta Gas Light Company has 


been cited by the public service commis- 
sion to show cause why its rates should 
[not be reduced Jan. 1, 1930, when natural 
gas from the Louisiana fields is to be 
turned into, the distribution system of 
the company. 

The commission states in its citation 
order that a revision of rates is con- 
sidered proper because of the lower cost 
of natural gas. The company now fur- 
nishes artificial gas to its consumers, 


_ The Southern Natural Gas Corporation 
is completing a pipe line from the Loouisi- 
ana gas fields across Alabama _ into 
Georgia and has contracted with the 
Atlanta company to furnish natural gas 
for its entire system, 





Telephone Exchange 
Transfer Authorized| 


Majority of Subscribers Give 
Sanction for Move | 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Nov. 8. 
When 60 ‘per cent of the subseribers | 
of a telephone exchange sign a petition 
for the discontinuance of the exchange, | 
| the State railway commission, which has | 
| jurisdiction over telephone companies, 
has no option under the State law but 
to authorize such abandonment, accord- 
ing to an order issued by the commis- 
sion. 


An application was presented to the| 
commission by the Lincoln Telephone &| 
Telegraph Company for authority to 
transfer subscribers being served by the| 
Blue Springs exchange to the W-ymore 
exchange, the two places being meigh- 
boring communities. 


“The legislature has required that 60| 
per cent of the subscribers must agree 
to the abandonment of an exchange be- 
fore the commission can allow such ac- 
tion,” the order says. “The legislature 
having seen fit to occupy the field, the 
Commission concludes that this 60 per 
cent represents both the maximum and 
minimum expression of public desire 
necessary. Accordingly, it appears that | 
the only questions before the commis- 
sion for determination relate to suff- 
ciency and efficiency of the service pro- 
posed, and reasonableness of the rates.” 


The order authorizes the transfer in 
accordance with the petition. 





Pacific Electric Company 
Seeks Extension of Lines 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., of San 
Francisco, Calif., filed an application 
with the Federal Power Commission for 
permission to construct a partial trans- 
mission line approximately eight miles 
long from the applicant’s substation at 
Alleghany to Spanish Mine in California, 
the Commission announced on Noy, 8 
The line would operate on 11,000 volts, 
and would supply consumers with elec- 
tricity along its route, it was said. 

The line would extend through Sierra 
and Nevada counties, and partly in the 
Tahoe National Forest, the applicant- 
cempony_informeed oe eeeeom. 


Gas Distribution Systems 
Sought in Missouri ‘Towns 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Nov, 8. 
The Ozark Distributing Company has 
filed an application with the publie serv- 
ice commission for authority to purchase 
the natural gas distribution systems in 
nine Missouri towns, where serwice is 


Power Concern Asks | 


~, 
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Oil Heating 


500,000 in Mortgage Bonds 
Preferred Stock 


Augusta, Noy, 8 
A supplemental petition was filed at 


the same time asking authority to issue 
1,155 shares of the company’s $6 divi- 
dend series preferred stock for the pur- 
pose of retiring an equal number of 
shares of the preferred stock of the An- 
droscoggirs Corporation, a subsidiary, on 
Jan. 1, 1930, 

The cornpany is authorized to issue 
common stock to the amount of $5,000,- 
000 and preferred stock to the amount of 
$20,000,000. It has issued $2,500,000 of 
common stock and $15,423,600 preferred. 
Its net earnings for the last fiscal year 
were $2,5 #4,123, 


—_———_—_————— 


Oregon Royalty Tax | 
On Gravel Is Upheld’ 


Attormey General Rules Ma- 
terial Taken From Bed of 
River Is Property of State 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Nov. 8. 

Material removed from the bed of a 
river is the property of: the State, and 
the contractor removing it may not use | 
or dispose of such material without pay- 
ing a royalty tax to the State, accord- 
ing to opinion just handed down by 
Assistant Attorney General J. B. Hos- 
ford, in behalf of Attorney General I. H. 
Van Winkle, 

The Opinion was submitted at the re- 
quest Of the State land board. Repre- 
sentatives of the city of Independence 
had asked the board to remit the State 
royalty om gravel removed from a bar in 
the Willamette River, stating that un- 
less the bar is removed, the stream will 
be so diverted as to cause a menace to 
the city. 


Senate Seeks Study 


Of Interstate Power 


Line Transmission 


And Consumption to Be 
Investigated by Federal 
Trade Commission 


[Contineed from Page 1.] 
certain and report to the Senate by filing 


with the Secretary thereof, within 30 days | 
after the passage of this resolution ind at | 


least once each 90 days thereafter until 
the completion of the investigation, the 
quantity of electrical energy used for the 
development of power or light or both, how- 
ever produced, measured by kilowatt hours, 
generated in any State (the term “State” 
as herein used meaning any State, Terri- 


tory or the District of Columbia), and trans- | 


mitted by any means from the State in 
which it is generated into any other State, 
or between points within the same State 
but through any place outside thereof; 
whether said electrical energy be trans- 
mitted from persons, corporations, firms or 
associations to themselves and/or their 
branches, subsidiaries, parent companies or 


| associates in other States, or to other and 


distinct perscns, corporations, firms or as- 
sociations, 
Gross Quantities to Be Stated 

Said report shall set forth each State in 
which such electrical energy is generated 
and the States into or through which it is 
transmitted, and shall, in cases where there 
is an interchange of transmitted energy 


| between two plants in different States, set 


forth the gross quantity transmitted in each 
direction and not the net difference between 
the quantities transmitted by said plants. 

The* Commission shall further inquire 
into, ascertain and report at the same time 
upon the percentage of electrical energy 
generated in each State which is trans- 
| mitted to other States, and the percentage 
of electrical energy consumed in each State 
| which is imported from other States. 


Names of Companies Sought 
The Commission shall, in connection with 
its report, where such information can be 
furnished without unduly delaying the re- 


ports herein requested, give the names of 
persons, firms, corporations and associa- 
tions generating and transmitting such elec- 





A grave} company had offered to take 
the gravel from the bar until such time 
as the government engineers were satis- 
fied that the channel of the, river had 
been controlled, on condition that no 


eral says that the board may not ob- 

struct the work ‘n any way, and the con- 

tractor may do the work at the instance 

of the Federal authorities, or of the city, 

but the material removed cannot be dis- 

nee of without paying a royalty to the 
tate. 


royalty be collected. The attorney gen- | 


trical energy in the manner herein de- 
scribed, the points at which generated and 
! from which transmitted, and the names of 
| the persons, firms, corporations or associa- 
| tions to whom such energy is transmitted 
| and the points to ‘which transmitted. 

The Commission shall inquire into, ascer- 
| tain and report such other facts relative 
|to the transmission of electrical energy 
|from one State to another or between 
| points in the same State but through any 
| place outside thereof, as the Commission 
| may deem pertinent to the inquiry and 
| investigation herein directed. 


ees 








Dense Commerce Cited 


is @ decided advantage and makes it 
extremely popular, not only with the 
interested observers but with the users 
of air transport as well. On one occa- 
sion recently, more than 200,000 visitors 
assembled there to pay respects to some 
returning aviator of note. ocx 
Here the buildings, including adminis- 
tration, hangars, and shops, are arranged 
in conventional manner along one side 
of the airdrome—the center of the group 


ous airport companies, as well as the 
radio, weather and other activities, in- 
cluding post office, customs office, airport 
restaurant, waiting room, and the traffic 
offices of Deutsche Luft Hansa. 


corridor to the loading plat- 
form. Iymmediately in front of the ad- 
of the eytrance corridor, is a large en- 
closure yprovided with tables and chairs, 


and beer garden, Between it and the 
loading platform is yet another enclo- 
sure to‘ which spectators are admitted. 


Centr-aZ Tower Controls 
All Aircraft Traffic 


aircraft traffic, whether incoming or 
outgoing, js controlled by signals from 
the airdrome police. Five permanent 
hangars, of fireproof construction and 
unusual size, are located on either side 
of the administration building; they are 
provided with steel doors electrically 
driven and opening horizontally. Be- 


well 
supplies, tools and machinery. 

Between two of the hangars is lo- 
cated :an underground fuel tank of 40,- 
000 litres capacity; in front of another 
is @ 20,000 litre tank; and in front of 


being equipped with electrically driven, 
centrally ¢ontrolled pumps. 


obstruction lights, beacons, etc, the ef- 
fective Janding area is enclosed with 
boundary markers made up of neon tube 
units about 7 feet in length spaced at 
approximately 300-foot intervals. An 
unusual 
this port’s equipment is a broad, hard- 
surfaced pron extending the entire 
length of the hangar line. Approxi- 
mately 300 feet in width, this apron 
greatly facilitates the maneuvering of 
planes jm and out of the hangars and 
taxiing to and from the loading station 
in fromt of the administration building. 

A hotel has not yet been provided here 
but it is believed existing plans contem- 
plate the enlargement of the administra- 
tion building or the addition of a suit- 
able building for that purpose. Mean- 
while, the restaurant concession has been 
let to the Mitropa, an organization which 
operates the dining cars on the railroads 
in Germany and which has also the buf- 
i privileges on the Luft Hansa air 
iners. 


Three Phases Applicable 


To Administration Here 

Three phases of European airports are 
fundamentally applicable to airport man- 
agement and administration in the 
United States: (1) adequate jurisdiction 
with a qualified executive in charge; 


(2) definite control of all activities, in- 





given by the Gas Service Company, The 
proposed purchase price is $295,000, 


cluding their segregation when possible 
and advisable; and (3) uniform rules 


being the administration building. This | 
building contains the offices of the vari- | 


As is the case at Croydon, entrance to | 
| the airdrome is effected through the cus- 
toms and passport offices by way of a 
| canopied 
ministration building and on either side | 


which eonstitutes an outdoor restaurant | 


_| ete. 


tween the hangars are large repair shops, 
€quipped with overhead carriers, | 


athird js q 100,000 litre tank, the latter | 


€ erttire airdrome is surrounded by | 
a substantial fence, and in addition to} 


but very desirable feature of | 


Development of Base Aviation System 
In America Is Held to Be Inevitable 


Great Distances, Lack of International Boundaries and 


as Determining Factors 


[Continued from Page 10.1 
proximity of the airdrome to the city | 


and regulations governing the operation 
of aircraft in the vicinity of the airport, 
and in landing and taking-off. I am also 
convinced that the problems of airport 
management can be successfully handled 
without difficulty, if a competent execu- 
tive with suitable authority exercises 
intelligent control over all activities in 
| conformity with uniform requirements. 
A combination of reliability, comfort, 
and speed is fundamental to the success- 
ful operation of any air transport sys- 
tem, whether it be in the United States, 
Europe, or elsewhere. This involves 
practically all elements entering into 
such a system—aircraft, pilots, ground 
personnel and equipment, airways, sched- 
ule maintenance, radio and weather 
| service. . 
Fortunately, services operating wholly 
within the United States are not con- 
| cerned with the more or less annoying 
| business of passports and customs caused 





| by the many border crossings in Europe. | 


Many of the air journeys there, even 
though they~ are only two or three 
hours duration, place one in severa 
different countries, with different lan- 
guages, different customs and the usual 
| examination of passports and luggage, 
| formalities of immigration, public health, 


Here, one can fly almost 3,000 miles 
| and still be in the same country. Con- 
passport or customs official. This is a 
| favorably on our air transport system. 

Despite this important advantage, how- 
ever, American manufacturers and opera- 
tors realize that they can profit by the 
long operating experience of the Euro- 


tives of our aeronautic industry have 
visited Europe at various times for the 
purpose of studying their methods. One 
thing which they have learned from 
Europe is the importance of details, the 
refinement of comparatively minor things 
which either irritate or gratify the users 
of air transport. 


Passenger Transport 


| To Fields Is Studied 


The manner in which passengers- are 
transported to and from the airport, the 
facility with which their luggage 1s 
handled for them, the ease with whic 
they are transferred to and from the 


en route; all furnish examples of these 
details and refinements. 

While the actual transportation from 
one airport to another may seem to 
dominate all other phases, the passenger 
will not overlook the fact that he was 


to the aircraft by way of the propeller 
blast, or to locate his own seat reserva- 
tion. 

Nor does he like to amuse _ himself 
en route by wondering what location he 
is passing over, by asking himseif whether 
the aircraft is on schedule, or wondering 
where a blanket can be found when al- 
titude makes the cabin chilly, or why 
the belt contraption is placed on his 
seat, or why the aircraft bounces around 
in rough air without knowing that it is 
a normal condition in particular localities. 

American air transport lines have al- 
ready recognized the importance of these 
and numerous other similar details, and 
are giving very careful consideration to 
the comfort and convenience of the 
traveling public. Most European lines, 
| too, have given this phase of air trans- 
| port » great deal of thought, and that is 
}one reason why these lines have been 
| so highly regarded. 
|" Because of America’s freedom from 





_In front of the administration build- | sequently we seldom see or hear of a) 


ing is trol tower fr which all | 
, a from . distinct advantage, and will react most} 


| pean lines, and numbers of representa- | 


aircraft, their comfort in the plane while | 


obliged to trundle his own luggage in a) 
taxi to the airport, to find his own way | 


Power Lines 


Severe weather and long periods of 
cold brought increased use of fuel oil 
for domestic and commercial heating in 
the central United States during the last 
year, and contributed materially to the 
5.5 per cent increase in deliveries noted 
over the preceding year, according to a 
review made public Nov. 8 by the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
The iron and steel industry consumed 
|more fuel oil during the year, it was 
| stated, and part of the increase came 
|from the petroleum industry itself, for 
|fuel and refinery operations. 





| Increased utilization of natural gas in 
the north central States had a bearing 


|the review, and in this group of States 
{small declines in oil consumption were 
|noted for public utility plants, smelters 
{and mines, 
trades. 

Domestic deliveries in the central 
United States in 1928 amounted to 125,- 
719,000 barrels, as compared with 119,- 
148,000 barrels in the preceding year, 
it was stated. 

The review of distribution in this area, 
| prepared by A. T. Coumbe Jr., assistant 
| economic analyst of the Bureau’s experi- 
|mental station at Bartlesville, Okla., fol- 
|lows in full text: 
| 


| This paper is one of a series of Bureau 


with the distribution of gas oil and fuel 
oil within the United States. 
information pertaining to the Pacific and 
Atlantic areas during 1928 has already 
been published by the Bureau. The pres- 
entation of information contained herein 
was made possible by the complete co- 
operation of the refining and marketing 
companies operating within this area who 
have furnished detailed information re- 
garding their gas-oil and fuel-oil deliv- 
eries. Their willingness to cooperate so 
completely is appreciated greatly by the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Deliveries of gas oil and fuel oil in the 
26 Central States lying between the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic coast areas reached a 


increase of- 9,289,000 barrels, or 7.2 per 
cent, over corresponding deliveries 
128,935,000 barrels in 1927. Included in 
these totals are exports to foreign coun- 
tries of 9,787,000 barrels in 1927 and 
12,505,000 barrels: in 1928. Excluding 
these exports from the totals, domestic 
deliveries within the area outlined were 
125,719,000 barrels in 1928, a gain of 





5.5 per cent over the 1927 domestic de- | "4 
| consumption of fuel oil is that reported 


|by the oil companies in connection with 


liveries of 119,148,000 barrels. 

This increase in domestic demand for 
fuel oil within the Central United States 
came largely from the iron and steel 
industry, commercial and domestic heat- 
ing, and from the petroleum industry it- 
self for fuel and refinery operations. 

The Central United States 
three separate marketing areas—the 
Rocky Mountain States, North Central 
States, and South Central States. Of 
these three areas, the North Central 


fuel oil over the past three-year period. 
Both the Rocky Mountain and South Cen- 
tral areas showed a smaller demand for 
fuel oil in 1928 than in 1926, but the 
North Central area, 
States adjacent to the oil in 1928 than 
in 1926, but the North Central area, com- 


Lakes, has shown consistent increases 
in fuel-oil demand; the 1928 total was 
52 ner cent greater than the demand in 
1926. 

Outstanding among the factors con- 
tributing to the increase shown in the 


commercial and domestic heating, the 
total for this purpose being increased 
from 2.517.000 barrels in 1926 to 7,112,- 
000 barrels in 1928. 


Railway Purchases 
Larger for Year 

Natural gas developments during the 
past three years have extended the 
geographical distribution of this fuel 


into portion of the 
area; the effects of these developments 
| may be noted in certain of the distribu- 


manufacturing and the heating of build- 
ings. Deliveries of fuel oil to firms 
engaged in general manufacturing in the 
south-central area decreased from 7,644,- 
000 barrels in 1926 to 4,483,000 barrels 
in 1928. From such indications as are 
available, it is indicated that natural 
gas has been substituted to a certain 


plants in the areas adjacent to the nat- 
2 


international boundaries, great distances 
between centers of population, high 
standards of living, density of commerce 
and other inherent advantages, the de- 
velopment of a great air transport sys- 
tem is inevitable. Already American air- 
planes are flying more than 80,000 miles 
per day; already we have more than 


h| 35,000 miles of airways; already we have 


466 private and commercial airports and 
456 municipal airports, with 1,269 addi- 
tional airports proposed, all in process of 
| construction, a number which far exceeds 
the total in all of Europe. 

Furthermore, Europe has been 10 
years in building up its present air trans- 
port system, whereas America’s has been 
developed almost entirely during the 
past three. Then, too, Europe’s develop- 


huge government subsidies, whereas 
America’s has been due wholly to civil 
initiative. In the United States private 
enterprise has enabled the operator to 
get trained personnel and invaluable ex- 
perience, has permitted the manufacturer 
to improve and design better aircraft, 
has made it possible for the Department 
of Commerce to establish a far-flung 
system of airways and aids to air navi- 
gation, 

This entire system, moreover, can be 
adapted readily for any civil or com- 
mercial purpose—can be utilized for the 
transportation of either mail, express or 
passengers. In other words, America 
Mow has everything in commercial aero- 
nautics that Europe has, and a great deal 
more, including all the knowledge, ability, 
|experience, and finance necessary to 
establish, improve, and develop air trans- 
port indefinitely. 





|on the market for fuel oil, according to| 


| gas oil and fuel oil in 1928, an increase 


and the manufdeturing |ments of 6,502,000 barrels. 


| Geological 


| area increased from 1,953,000 barrels in 
| 1927 to 2,326,000 barrels in 1928, while 


| manufacturing 


| States required 9,568,000 barrels in 1928 
\of Mines information circulars dealing | 


Similar | 


total of 138,224,000 barrels in 1928, an| 
of | 


includes | 


alone has shown an increased demand for | 


comprising the| 


prising the States adjacent to the Great | For Domestic Uses 


North Central area were deliveries for | 





throughout the south-central area and| 
Rocky Mountain | 


tion items, particularly those of general | 


extent for fuel oil by manufatcuring | 


ment has been aided and abetted by | 
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Water Power 


Consumption of Fidel Oil for Heating 
Shows Expansion in Central States 


Utilization for Domestic Purposes and in Iron and Steel 


Industry Was Larger Last Year 
Relation Between Production 


ural gas fields of the Gulf coast and 
mid-continent areas, 


Railroads which obtain their fuel-oil 
supply in the central United States pur- 
chased 38,824,000 barrels of oil, a gain 
of 484,000 barrels, or 1.3 per cent, over 
the 1927 requirements. Railroads in the 
north-central and south-central areas 
showed increases of 295,000 barrels and 
4,092,000 barrels, respectively, in their 
fuel-oil purchases, while railroads in the 
Rocky Mountain area bought 903,000 
barrels less than in the previous year. 

Deliveries of bunker oil required 16,- 
812,000 barrels, as against 18,001,000 
barrels: in 1927. The. bulk of these de- 
liveries, 99.1 per cent, went to vessels 
operating from Gulf coast ports, and 
the remainder to river and lake steamers. 
Companies supplying manufactured gas 
and electric power in the central United 
States purchased 6,781,000: barrels of 


of 4.3 per cent above the 1927 require- | 


Figures compiled by the United States | 
Survey indicate. that the 
quantity of fuel oil burned in the gen- 
eration of electric power within this 


natural gas consumption in the genera- 
tion of electric power within the area 
increased from 55,494,847,000 cubic feet 
in 1927 to 64,195,555,000 cubic feet. 


The various industries engaged in 
in the central United 


as compared with 11,663,000 barrels in 
1927, a decrease of 17.8 per cent. The 
chemical, automotive, textile, logging, 
and lumbering industries used more fuel 
oil in 1928 than in 1927, while smaller 
deliveries were made to paper and wood | 
pulp manufacturers, cement. and lime 
plants, and to the ceramic and food in- 
dustries. It is probable that the decline 
in deliveries to this latter group of manu- 
facturers may be accounted for to a large 
extent by the substitution of natural gas 
for oil as a fuel. Information pertaining 
to the manufacture of cement in this 
area shows a considerable decrease in 
fuel-oil requirements and a correspond- 
ing increase in the demand for natural 
gas. 

In the Rocky Mountain States manu- 
facturers used more fuel oil in 1928 than 
in 1927, while losses were recorded in| 
the north central and south central | 





|areas. The totals for the northern group 


were 5,256,000 barrels in 1927 and 4.896,- 
000 barrels in 1928, and for the southern 
group were 6,240,000 barrels in 1927 and 


| 4,483,000 barrels in 1928. 


One of the principal increases in the 


their use of oil as a fuel in field, pipeline, 
and refinery operations. The 1928 con- 


|sumption of 27,766,000 barrels for this 


purpose was 17.9 per cent larger than 
the 23,559,000 barrels used in 1927. The 
greatest proportionate increase in the 
consumption of fuel oil by the petroleum 
industry was in the north central States, 
where 7,112,000 barrels were burned ir 
1928, an increase of 26.8 per cent over 
the 1927 consumption. In the south cen- 
tral States the increase was 16.2 per 
cent, and in the Rocky Mountain area 
petroleum companies required 6.1 per 
cent more fuel oil in 1928 for their field 
and refinery operations than in 1927. 


Demand Is Expanded 


The severity of the weather and the 


llong periods of cold during the past 


Winter, combined with an increased num- 
ber of oil-burner installations, resulted 
in important increases in the demand for 
oil for domestic and commercial heating. 
The demand for gas oil and fuel oil in 
the heating of buildings in the central 
United States totaled 9,375,000 barrels 
in 1928, a quantity of 28.9 per cent 
larger than the 1927 requirements. 


This total does not include furnace oil 
and distillates used to a large extent in 
the heating of residences, but it is esti- 
mated that the 1928 requirement for 
these oils was approximately 5,500,000 
barrels. This quantity added to that re- 
ported for gas oil and fuel oil deliveries 


|indicates that the total demand for oils 


in commercial and domestic heating in 
the central United States during 19238 
was 14,875,000 barrels, as compared with 
11,274,000 barrels in 1927 and 8,831,000 
barrels in 1926. 

The States comprising the south cen- 
tral area consumed 68.7 per cent of the 
total covered by this report, while the 
north central States consumed 26.5 per 
cent and the Rocky Mountain area 4.8 
per cent. Gains in consumption by rail- 
roads, gas and electric power plants, steel 
mills, and by oil companies in field and 
refinery operations were offset by smaller 
deliveries to steamship lines and to the 
various manufacturing industries. In- 
creased utilization of natural gas in this 
area exercised some effect on the fuel-o1! 
market. 


The growing demand for liquid fuel 
which was evidenced in the north central 
States during 1927 was continued during | 
the past year. Railroads, steel mills, and 
commercial and domestic heating ail 
showed substantial gains in the amount 
of fuel oil used. Oil companies also) 
burned more fuel oil in their field and re- 
finery operations. In this group of States | 
small declines in oil consumption were | 
noted for public utility plants, smelters | 
and mines, and the manufacturing trades, | 
while steamship lines used considerably | 
less. In the Rocky Mountain States the 
only increases reported were in the use 
of fuel oil by gas and electric fuel 
plants, in manufacturing, and for oil- 
company operations, 

The export of gas oil and fuel oil from 
customs districts in the central United 
States increased markedly during 1928, 
according to customs returns compiled by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The fuel-oil exports for the 
area were 12,505,000 barrels, an increase | 
of 27.8 per cent over the 1927 total of 
9,787,000 barrels. Statistics covering the 
shipments of gas oil and fuel oil to non- 
contiguous territories of the United 
States are not segregated by customs 
districts so that it is impossible to ob- 
tain this information for the central | 
United States. 


(The above review is published in Cir- 


| beets, he said. 





cular No. 6204, issued by the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce.) | 


Need of Irrigation 
For Farm Increase 


Of Flathead Depicted 


Expansion of Agriculture at 
Montana Site Described in 
Hearing on Application 
For Power License 


With the rapid development of the 
Flathead irrigation district as an agri- 
cultural area, there has been an increas- 
ing demand for water, and the only way 
to obtain it is from Flathead Lake, L. 
A. Campbell, agricultural development 
agent for the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
testified Nov. 8 at a Federal Power Com- 
mission hearing to determine if the 
Rocky Mountain Power Co. or Walter 
H. Wheeler, Minneapolis, Minn., engi- 


|neer, should be granted a license to de- 


velop the Flathead site in Montana. 
Mr. Campbell, testifying on behalf of 
the district, stated that diversified farm- 


jing in that area is expanding rapidly 


and was due chiefly to irrigation. 

The greatest development in the fu- 
ture will be the production of sugar 
In 1928 only 200 acres 
were under cultivation devoted to this 
product, while more than 600 acres have 
been used in 1929. 


Explains His Interest 


“Agriculture is the basic industry in 
this area and irrigation is essential for 
its complete development,” the railroad 
official declared. He added, when ques- 
tioned by Walter L. Pope, attorney for 
the district, that Indian lands would ben- 
efit through this development, and also 
would offer employment to the Indians. 

More than $100,000 worth of turkeys 
has been shipped annually to all parts 
of the United States by farmers in that 
area, he said. The railroad agent de- 
clared that his interest in the project 
was due to his activity in inducing sev- 
eral hundred farmers to settle in that 
region under a guarantee that irrigation 
would be available. 

The Rocky Mountain Power Co., 
through F. M. Kerr, vice president and 
general manager, advised the Commis- 
sion that it proposes, if granted the li- 
cense, to set aside 15,000 horsepower an- 
nually. for farmers in this area, and will 
sell the energy at a low rate. 

Power Guarantee Sought 

The attorney for the district informed 
the Commission that this group is acting 
only as intervenors in the matter. The 
intervenors, he pointed out, are inter- 
ested primarily in safeguarding their 
water and power rights at the Flathead 
site, and the district has first claim on 
the power produced at the site. It has 
been the intention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that all power sites in this area 
be used exclusively for irrigation pur- 
poses, hé declared. 

D. A. Dellwo and A. B. Inkster, offi- 
cials of the district, informed the Com- 
mission that water from Flathead Lake 
was necessary to develop that area. 
They said they were anxious to secure a 
guarantee of power for pumping pur- 
a from the applicant that gets the 
icense. 

The Commission was advised by W. S. 
McCormick, former lieutenant governor 
of Montana, and representing owners of 
land on the north end of Flathead Lake, 
that the elevation of the,lake to 2,893 
feet would damage their farm lands. 
W. F. Jellison, who owns a farm in that 
vicinity, corroborated Mr. McCormick’s 
statement, and added that in his estima- 
tion about 3,500 acres are subject to in- 
undation at that elevation. 

Albert H. Gorud, attorney for the Flat- 
head Indians, asked Mr. Jellison if the 
Rocky Mountain Power Co. did not pay 
his expenses to the hearing. This the 
witness denied. 


Head of Canadian Railways 
To Testify on Track Change 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Nov. 8. 

Sir Henry Thornton, director general 
of the Canadian National Railways, will 
be the first witness to be called at a 
series of hearings relating to condemna- 
tion proceedings instituted by the State 
of Michigan in connection with the re- 
location of the tracks of the Detroit, 
Grand Haven & Milwaukee Railroad, The 
hearings will start Nov. 13 at Birming- 
ham. 

The Canadian National official will ex- 
plain plans of the D., G. H. & M. for com- 
muting service from Pontiac to Detroit 
through the populous southern Oakland 
County section, according to Wilber M. 
Brucker, attorney general, who is di- 
recting the State’s action. The tracks 
are being relocated to make way for 
the wider Woodward Avenue project now 
nearing completion. 
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Corporation Increases Reserve Profits 


Check Payments 


Corporations in Oregon Increased Added Participation, Volume of Commercial Transactions Employes of Naval 
In Number and Capital Last Year| Tn Reserve Profits Expands and Exceeds Level of 1928 Stations and Yards 


Asked for Members Activity of Steel Plants Is Less Than Last Year, While Allowed Holiday Pay 


Car Loadings Show Increase 


ae 


Previous Decisions to the .« 


Declines Noted in Several 


Lines and Trend Is Mod-| 


erately Downward, Cleve- 
land Bank Reports 


Business in the Fourth Federal Re- | 


serve District is generally above levels 
of last year, but declines in several lines 
have been reported at a time of normal 
seasonal expansion, and the trend is 
moderately downward, according to the 
monthly business review just made pub- 
lic by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland. 

Iron and steel production receded 
faster in the Fourth district than in 
other parts of the country because of 
declines in automotive requireemnts, it 
was stated. 

Retail trade is holding up well, largely 
because of increased pay rolls of manu- 
facturing concerns, the review states, 
and wholesale 
gains. 

Interest rates are lower than they 
have been for sereval months, it was 
stated, and in spite of declines noted in 
several business lines, general activity 
compares favorably with 1928. 

Several Industries Decline 


The review follows in full text: 

In two out of three highly important 
industries, declines in September from 
the preceding month was_ reported. 
Some orders for railroad steel were 
placed but these were not large enough 


to counteract the declines shown in other | 
Building in September showed an} 


lines. 
increase of 3 per cent from August, con- 
trary to the decline shown for the coun- 
try, but is still below 1928 levels. Auto- 
mobile production declined in September 
for the fifth consecutive month and barely 
exceeded last year’s output for that 
month. 


Based on reports received from 80 | 


large manufacturers throughout the Dis- 
trict, third quarter operations were about 
on a par with the same period of 1928 
but were below the second quarter of 
this year which, however, was unusually 
high. Tire production has been sharply 
curtailed as a result of large inventories. 


September shoe production was slightly | 


below 1928. Clothing manufacturers 
have been operating at higher levels than 
in previous months of this year. Radio 
and electrical supply concerns continue 
at satisfactory levels. September de- 
partment store sales were only 0.1 per 
cent larger but the first nine months 
of this year showed an increase of 3.2 
per cent compared with the same periods 
of 1928. Wholesale trade continues to 


show gains and the trend for the first | 


part of the year has been upward. 
Decrease in Distribution 
Distribution, as shown by carloadings 
in the fitst two weeks in October, regis- 
tered declines from the same weeks in 
1928 for the first time since March. This 
bank’s index, seasonally adjusted, has 


been higher than in either 1928 or 1927, | 


but the increase which usually takes 
place in the Fall has not occurred this 
year. The spread between the carload- 
ing curve and the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of production increased 
during Jatter 1928 and early 1929. Since 
there is no evidence of a substantial in- 
crease in manufacturing or merchandis- 
ing inventories, the apparent increase in 
production over distribution as reflected 
by carloadings may be occasioned, in 
part, by the increase in the proportion 
of water shipments and drive-aways from 
auto plants and, to a lesser extent, by 
an increase in motor-truck transporta- 
tion. 
Interest Rates Lower 

‘nterest rates are lower than they 

nave been for several months. Employ- 


ment is well sustained and pay rolls are | 
In spite of the declines | 


relatively large. 
noted in some lines, activity still com- 
pares favorably with 1928. 

The volume of credit extended by the 
Fourth Federal Reserve Bank during the 
month ended Oct. 23 increased from 
$127,000,000 to $162,000,000 and was con- 
trary to the decline reported for the en- 
tire country. Discounts have increased 
seasonally; the amount of acceptances 
held increased from $16,000,000 to $42,- 
000,000 and was higher than at the same 
time in 1928. 


Gold Reserves Decline 

Gold reserves declined from $275,000,- 
000 on Sept. 25 to $223,000,000 on Oct. 
23, a result of large transfers of funds 
and interdistrict note settlements. Note 
circulation declined $10,000,000 during 
the month, contrary to seasonal move- 
ee, and was $29,000,000 less than in 

928. 

During the past month, total loans and 
investments of reporting member banks 
declined slightly in this district but in- 
creased in other parts of the country. 
Security loans for the entire system in- 
creased rapidly but in this district there 
has been a decline of nearly $20,000,- 
000, “All other” loans, largely commer- 
cial in character, increased locally and 
were higher than at any time this year. 
The declining trend in investments, 
noticed for over a year, continued dur- 
ing the first three weeks of October. 
Deposits are lower than they were last 
month and a year ago. 

In the New York market, money rates 
in October were easier generally than 
they have been at any time this year. 
For the first 24 days of October, call 
money averaged slightly over 6 per cent 
and on several days was quoted at 5 
per cent, the first time since August. 
1928. Time money (90-day), was quoted 
at 9-9%4 per cent on Oct. 1 but declined 
rapidly as the month progressed, and 
reached 7% per cent on Oct. 24. 

Commercial Paper Stable 


Little interest has been shown in com- 
mercial paper, the rate remaining un- 
changed at 6-6%4 per cent. Bankers’ 
acceptances have increased seasonally in 
volume but the rate (90-day, bid) which 
was 5% per cent in the first three weeks 
of October, was lowered on Oct. 24 to 
5 per cent. Loans at commercial banks 
continued at 6 per cent, the most com- 
mon rate in this district. 

Debits to individual accounts at 13 
large cities in this district amounted to 


$2,860,492,000 in September as compared | 


with $2,656,764,000 in September, 1928, 
an increase of 7.7 per cent. 
a decline of 4.3 per cent in the volume 
of debits from August to September 
which is contrary to the usual seasonal 
trend. 

Savings deposits at 64 large banks in 
this district (the decline in the number 


trade continues to show | 


There was | 


‘Callister recently submitted to Governor 
I. L, Patterson the annual report of the 
corporation department of the State for 
| the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929. 

| It revealed that on that date there 
| were 15,656 domestic corporations of rec- 
|ord in the State,.an increase of 379 over 
| the year previous. 
|of record had increased by 72 to a total 
| of 1,295. 

| The department receipts for the fiscal 
| year amounted to $460.426.50, of which 
| the largest item, $376,974.94, came from 
annual license fees. Annual license fees 





| paid by foreign corporations accounted | 
Net oper-, 


| for $170,358.31 of this total. 
|ating expenses of the department were 
| $36,494.21, 


Increase in Revenues 
Of State Department 


| In submitting his report, Commissioner 
| McCallister made official comment upon 
certain features, particularly the activ- 
jities of building and loan associations 
|in the State. 
| The text of his statement follows in 
| part: 
| The gross receipts of this department 
‘from all sources for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1929, amount to a total 
of $460,426.50. Net receipts were $460,- 
| 302.50. The net receipts show an in- 
crease over the previous fiscal year of 
| $22,737.41. 


department for the fiscal year amounted 
'to $36,549.21, an increase of $3,436.70 
lover the previous year. This is a nor- 
|mal increase due to the increased vol- 
| ume of business handled by the depart- 
ment. Of this amount, approximately 
$485 was for office furniture and 
| equipment. 
The balance of the increase was 
|largely for salaries and expenses due to 
|additional temporary office help in con- 
; nection with the blue sky investigations, 
land to added duties imposed 
|building and loan act, as amended by | 
the recent legislature, also the blue sky | 
|law, as amended. at the same time. 
| There have been issued during the 
year 332 permits to dealers authorizing 
the sale of stock, bonds and other secur- 
| ities; 445 permits issued to dealers were 
canceled during the year and 16 appli- 
cations for dealers’ permits were denied 
during the year. There were 491 dealers’ 
permits outstanding as of June 30, 1929. 
There were 36 brokers’ permits issued 
during the year, and 17 brokers’ per- 
mits canceled during the same time. The 
total brokers’ permits outstanding on 
June 30, 1929, were 116, of which num- 
ber 17 were brokers dealing in interim 
certificates. These, under the provisions 
of the law, must be examined by this 
department once a year, 


Blue Sky Violations 
Under Investigation 


A number of cases of blue sky vio- 
lations have been reported by this de- 
partment to various district attorneys 
and in a number of these cases indict- 
ments have been returned and there 
have been a number of convictions under 
the blue sky act. It has been necessary 
at times in order to ‘make a complete 
investigation of reports to this depart- 
ment of blue sky violations to send an 
examiner or investigator from this de- 
partment to obtain proper evidence to 
assist the district attorney in placing 
the matter before the grand jury, and 
this method has proven quite successful. 

At the close of the fiscal year, June 
30, 1929, there were 54 savings and loan 
or building and loan associations, of 
which 48 were domestic associations and 
6 were foreign associations. 

There were, however, only 38 domestic 
associations actively engaged in transact- 
ing a savings and loan or building ana 
loan business, their accumulated capital 
aggregating $25,786,704.31, or an in- 
crease of $2,660,004.31 since June 30, 
1928. Ten domestic associations were 
inactive and were not engaged in busi- 
ness. Of the 10 on the inactive list it 
appears that several have not elected 
directors and commenced the transaction 
of the business for which formed, and 
| therefore I question the corporate pow- 
ers of such associations in the event ap- 
plication for certificate of authority is 
made, 


Foreign Corporations 
In Active Business 


_ Five foreign savings and loan or build- 
ing and loan associations were actively 
engaged in building and loan business in 
this State, their accumulated capital ag- 
gregating $58,887,304.11; only a propor- 
tionate part of this capital represents 
Oregon business. Only one foreign asso- 
ciation of those oualified in this State is 
on the inactive list, 


The statutes provide that it shall be 
the duty of the corporation commis- 
sioner to appoint an assistant to super- 
vise, Inspect and examine all savings and 
loan or building and loan associations 
doing business in this State. 
deemed it advisable during the past year 
to have an assistant devote practically 
his entire time to the supervision of such 
associations, in addition to the field ex- 
aminer, who devotes his entire time to 
the making of an annual examination of 
all associations, 


We are making an annual examination 
of all such associations and such addi- 
tional examinations as I deem neces- 
sary. I am continuing the employment 
of competent appraisers in order that the 
department may keep a close check on 
the security of the loan. This has had, 
and in my opinion will continue to have, 
a wholesome effect on all associations. 

_ During the year I deemed it advisable, 
in one instance where an association was 
operating its business in a manner in- 
consistent with the best interests of their 
|members and hazardous to their mem- 
bers and others, to place one of my as- 
sistants practically in charge of the asso- 
ciation for such time as I deemed neces- 


being due to consolidations) in Septem- 
ber totaled $1,048,802,130, a gain from 
August of 0.8 per cent and from Sep- 
tember, 1928 of 1.1 per cent. 

Commercial failures in the fourth dis- 
trict, according to R. G. Dun & Company, 
numbered 150 in September as against 
117 in August and 159 in September, 
1928. Liabilities of these concerns were 
$3,470,945, a decline of 6.4 per dent from 
last year. 


Foreign corporations | 


The net cost of the operation of this / 


by the | 


State of Oregon: Salem, Nov. 8. 
Corporation Commissioner Mark Mc- | 


sary to correct the hazardous manner of 
| conducting its business and for the pro- 
|tection of the association’s members. 
| This I did prior to the time the statute 
|made provision for actually taking 
;charge of such associations conducting 
| their business in an unsound, unsafe or | 
unlawful manner. | 
After a very careful and extensive | 
| study of questionable and unsafe methods 
{of operation of associations, I was in a 
| position to recommend and bring about 
| effective legislation in this respect with 
|a result that the last legislature made | 
certain amendments to the then existing 
laws relating to savings and loan or 
building and loan associations, making 
provision for, and granting authority to | 
cope with similar conditions. 


Associations Merged 
\In Public Interest 


I have made a thorough study of the 
various problems with respect to asso-| 
ciations and jn several instances have | 
| deemed’ it advisable that certain associa- | 
|tions effect consolidations and mergers, 
and otherwise reduce their overhead anc 
|operating costs, minimize losses, et 
|eetera, which, in my opinion, will main- 
tain and strengthen the building and 
{loan standards. Several such consolida- 
tions, mergers, and transferring of funds, 
and engagements from one association to 
another are now in progress and no 
doubt will be finally consummated and 
{effected during the coming year. 

In administering the provisions of the 
savings and loan and building and loan 
act, the department has received and is 
receiving the support of the Portland 
and the State League of Building and 
Loan Associations, and the Portland Bet- 
'ter Business Bureau, 

During the year one domestic savings 
and loan association was dissolved by 
voluntary consent and one domestic 
building and loan association was ircor- 
porated and a certificate of authority 
issued to it entitling it to do a building 
and loan business, 


|Reserve Board Revises 
Rules as to Acceptances 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

sent in the customary way to a bank in 
New York, Bank A, designated by the 
purchaser. The latter then draws a 90- 
day bill on Bank A, which is accepted by 
’the bank, having at the time in its pos- 
session the bill of lading covering the 
staples in process of shipment. The ac- 
ceptance is then discounted by the pur- 
chaser and the proceeds used to pay the} 
sight draft and to obtain the release of 
the bill of lading. 


| 
Draft Is Acceptable 


It does not require 90 days for the 
;completion of the shipment of goods, | 
| only a relatively short time being neces- 
|sary for this purpose. It was recom- 
mended to the Federal Reserve Board 
| that th bill drawn by the purchaser be | 
considered eligible for acceptance by 
Bank A when it has a maturity con-| 
sistent with the usual and customary 
credit time prevailing in the particular | 
business. 

After a careful consideration of this 
question the Federal Reserve Board has 
ruled that a draft drawn by the pur- 
chaser of goods in accordance with the 
facts above stated is eligible for accept- 
ance by a member bank when it has a 
maturity consistent with the usual and 
customary credit time prevailing in the 
particular business, provided that all 
other relevant requirements of the law 
and of the Board’s regulations are com- 
plied with. Under the facts stated the 
accepting bank has possession of the bill 
of lading at the time of the acceptance 
of the draft drawn upon it, and this is 
believed to be a substantial compliance | 
with the requirement of the law that 
shipping documents conveying or secur- 
ing title be attached at the time of ac- | 
ceptance. 

The ruling of the Federal Reserve 
Board set forth above may be in some | 
respects inconsistent with previous rul- | 
ings of the Board to the effect that 
bankers’ acceptance credits should not | 
be used for the purpose of furnishing | 
working capital (see for example, 1920 | 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, page 1301;)| 
1923 Federal Reserve Bulletin, page 
}158). Such previous rulings of the | 
| Board with regard to working capital 
may accordingly be regarded as super- 
seded or qualified by the ruling con- | 
tained herein to the extent of any such | 
inconsistencies, but no further. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Nov. 8.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the | 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions in section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of | 


United States, we have ascertained and | 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: } 
Austria (schilling) 14.0542 
Belgium (belga) 13.9877 
Bulgaria (lev) -7247 
| Czechoslovvakia (krone) 2.9615 
| Denmark (krone) 26.7948 
England (pound) . 487.8062 
Finland (markka) 2.5177 
France (franc) 3.9378 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.9235 | 
| Greece (drachma) 1.2988 | 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4771 
Italy (lira) 5.23873 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.3648 
Norway (krone) 26.7975 | 
Poland (zloty). 11.2069 
Portu.‘al (escudo) 4.5150 
Rumania (leu) 5981 | 
Spain (peseta) 14.0915 
| Sweden (krona) 26.8635 | 
Switzerland (franc) 19.3788 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7670 
Hong Kong (dollar) 43.3642 | 
China (Shanghai tael) 54.5321 | 
|China (Mexican dollar) 39.3125 | 
; China (Yuan dollar) 39.0416 
India (rupee) 36.2221 | 
Japan (yen) 3 48.7731 | 
Singapore (dollar) . 56.2916 | 
Canada (dollar) 93.1884 | 
Cuba (peso) 99.9750 | 
Mexico (peso) malee 47.9650 
Argentina (peso, gold) 93.9863 | 
| Brazil (milreis) 11.7433 
Chile (peso) 12.0716 
Uruguay ‘peso) 97.3078 
Colombia (peso) 
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Senator Glass Says Step Is 
Necessary to Prevent Fur- 
ther Defection of Banks 
From System 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


reserve system a larger participation 
in the net earnings of the system. 

The letter follows in full text: 

My dear Governor Harding: 

After writing you yesterday that I 
would attempt the trip to Bcston, cir- 
cumstances arose in the Senate s:tu- 
ation here which seem to make it im- 
possible for me to'get away. 

Aside from this, I am just out of a 
nerve-racking political campaign, with 
my voice badly broken and my already 


somewhat depleted physical condition in | 


great tension. In this situation I would 
feel much disquieted in appearing be- 
fore a company of precise New England 
bankers. 

With respect to the informal talk 
which I had genuinely hoped to make 
before the member banks of the Boston 
Federal reserve district, “I merely 
| wanted to indicate to them my own view, 
‘and to seek their concurrence, of the 
| desirability of so modifying the Fed- 
!eral reserve act and the national bank- 
ing act as to make the Federal reserve 
|system more attractive to the stock- 
holding banks. 
Legislation Urged 
| It is my purpose to press upon the 
{attention of Congress the bill which I 
| introduced at the last session giving to 
member banks of the Federal reserve 
system a larger participation in the net 
earnings of ‘he system. The Govern- 
ment has not one dollar of proprietary 
interest in the Federal reserve banks. 
| The’ only substantive governmental 
privilege is the note issue right; and 
for this the Government is more than 
compensated, over and over again, by 
the routine and incidental services ren- 
dered the banks as Government agencies. 
Apart from this invaluable routine serv- 


ice, the agencies of the Federal reserve. 


j banks have been, time and time again, 
employed in floating Government secur- 


ities both of a permanent and current 


nature. 


In addition to this, the Federal reserve | 


system has already paid into the Federal 


| Treasury earnings vastly in excess of all 


the franchise tax received from all the 
national banks in the United States for 
the entire period from the establishment 
of the national bank system to the adop- 


tion of the Federal reserve system. One | 


year alone these earnings aggregated 
$62,000,000. 
Defections Noted 
For the reasons briefly stated I shall 
very earnestly press my proposition for 
a larger percentage for the member 
banks; for unless this should be done 


and. other incentives be appiied we are | 


certain to continue to 
banks. 
of defection rsist, it will soon be a 
question as to‘whether the Federal re- 
serve system will predominate in the 
American banking community or yield to 
the dangerous and irresponsible holding 
companies, now already reaching out 
over the country. 

There are other matters which need 
grave attention, such as modification of 
the national bank act and the Federal 
reserve act so as to make it more manda- 
tory, if possible, upon the administrators 
of the banking laws to prevent, by penal- 
ization, such disasters in stock gambling 
operations as have recently disgraced the 
country. 

If there are men in the financial world, 
as I think there are, who imagine them- 
selves superior to the existing govern- 
mental banking system and who are to- 
tally indifferent to the real commercial 
and industrial interests of the Nation, 
the sooner such men are restrained and 
severely disciplined by adequate punish- 


lose member 


| ment, the better will it be for the coun- 


try. In my view it is the imperative 
obligation of the administrators of the 
Federal reserve banking system to as- 
sert to the limit the powers which the 
laws confer and, in this way, to assert 
the dignity of a Federal banking system 
which was intended to be supreme within 
its sphere, 


Permit me again to tell you of my | 
| distress over my inability to be the guest 


on Friday of your association, so that I 
might personally elaborate and stress 
what I have in mind and also, by word 
of mouth, express my very great appre- 
ciation of the honor implied by your 
invitation. 


Reduction Ordered 


In Revenue Force 


Vacancies Arising in Bureau 
Will Not Be Filled 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has | 


entered onto a program of personnel re- 
duction am, according to an announce- 
ment Nov. 8 by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, Robert H. Lucas, will re- 


I have | duties upon merchandise imported into the | duce the force in offices of collectors of 


internal revenue by 10 per cent. The 
reduction, it was explained orally, was 
decided upon as a means of curtailing 
Bureau expenditures as much as possible. 

Mr. Lucas said in his statement, that 
there would be no dismissal of employes 
under the program announced. It will 
be accomplished solely by means of 
allowing vacancies to remain unfilled as 
they occur until the number of employes 
has been reduced by approximately 300. 
Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

A reduction of 10 per cent in the office 
forces of collectors of internal revenue 
has been ordered by Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue Robert H. Lucas. The re- 
duction applies only to employes con- 
nected directly with the offices of the 
collectors, such as bookkeeping machine 
operators, billing machine operators, file 
clerks and those engaged in general 
clerical work. 

The reduction will be made by not 
filling vacancies created as the result of 
resignations, or otherwise, during the 
year. Field employes engaged in the 
work of tax investigation and the col- 
lections of additional revenue will not 
be affected. 

Collectors have been notified that the 
reduction program is to begin Nov. 1 
and conclude not later than Oct. 31, 
1930. 

This action will result in a reduction 


of collectors’ offices, 


Commercial transactions during the! than in either the 


week ended Nov. 2, as indicated by check 

| payments, were considerably larger than 
in either the previous week or the same 
period of last year, according to the 
weekly statement of the Department of 
Commerce reviewing domestic business 
conditions. Steel-plant activity for the 
| lastest reported week showed no change 
}from the previous week but was lower 
| than a year ago. 


The Department’s statement follows in 
| in full text: 

| The output of crude petroleum showed 
a recession from the previous week but 
| was still above the level of, last year. 
Production of bituminous coal was in 
larger volume than in either the preced- 
| ing week or the same period of 1928, 


Receipts of cotton into sight were con 
| siderably greater than a year ago. Re- 
ceipts of cattle at the principal primary 
|markets showed a gain over last year, 
| while hog receipts were likewise greate: 
|than a year ago. Freight-car loadings 


| covering the latest reported week showed | 


|a larger indicated distribution of goods 





preceding week or the 
corresponding period of/1928. 

Wholsesale prices were generally lower 
than in either the preceding week or the 
same period of 1928. Prices for iron 
and steel were fractionally lower than 
in the preceding week but were higher 
than a year ago. Cotton prices averagec 
lower than in either period, while prices 
for copper, showing no change from the 
preceding week, were higher than a year 
ago. 

Bank loans and discéunts were greater 
than in either the previous week or the 
same period of 1928. Interest rates on 
time funds averaged lower than in either 
period, while call-loan rates, averaging 
higher than in the preceding week, were 
below the level of last year. 

Prices for stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange were substantially 
lower than in the previous week but were 
still somewhat above the level which pre- 
vailed a year earlier. Bond prices aver- 
aged lower than in either prior period. 
Business failures were less numerous 
than in either the preceding week’ or tne 
same week of 1928. 


+> 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday. 
1929 
Oct. 
26 
105.3 
116.3 
137.6 


1929 
Oct. 


1929 
Oct. 
12 
103.9 
118.8 
136.2 
123.0 
116.1 
92.9 
340.4 
106.0 
72.3 
96.9 
68.4 
87.7 
¥29.0 
94.7 
146.1 
138.2 
130.3 
90.4 
303.4 
102.9 
200.0 
96.0 


| Steel operations 
Bituminous-coal production “bere 
Petroleum production (daily av.)... 
Freight-car loadings sind, R26 

| Bldg. cont., 37 States (daily av.).... ..... 
WE MONS POCONO. 6 Sick cei isscasne et os 

| Cotton receipts a 

| Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts . 

| Price No. 2 wheat 

| Price cotton middling 

| Price iron and steel, composite. ..:. 

| Copper, electrolytic, price ......0... ..... 

Fisher's index (1926=100) ... 

Check payments............ 

| Bank loans and discounts.... 

Interest rates, call money..... 

Business failures 

Stock prices 

are re 

Interest rates, time money 

Federal reserve ratio 


a 


91.5 
109.8 
350.0 
133.5 

88.6 

90.7 

67.6 

87.3 
129.0 

94.1 
159.0 
140.0 
130.3 
111.8 
271.8 
104.5 
165.7 

96.1 


om 
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Average 1923-25= 100) 


1928 


Nov. 


3 
113.2 
114.3 
119.9 
115.1 
122.4 
154.4 
295.0 
108.5 

71.6 
86.8 
71.3 
86.3 
113.0 
97.9 
131.0 
128.6 
181.8 
103.2 
216.7 
108.1 
160.0 
86.7 


In fact, should the present rate | 


“Revised. ’ 


Largest Total Ex 





ports in Nine Years Offset 
By Decline in Favorable Trade Balance 


Rate of Increase in Imports Nearly Three Times Gain in 


Shipments Abroad, Review Shows 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


compared with a total of $63,000,000 in 
the same period of 1928, it was stated. 
Foreign sales of motor trucks and busses 
and parts for assembly, however, were 


cording to the review, which was pre- 
pared by Grace A. Witherow, of the 
| division of statistical research. 
The review follows in full text: 
During the third quarter of 1929 ex- 
| ports from the United States showed 
|the same general tendencies as in the 


| first two quarters of the year, there be- | 


| ing a 9 per cent expansiof in exports 
of finished manufactures, as compared 
with a year earlier. Although the for- 
eign sales of this class of goods fell be- 
low the extremely high values of the 


first two quarters of 1929, they continued | 


to make up more than one-half the total 
| value of exports, owing in part to the 
fact that shipments of cotton and grain 
were smaller than is customary at this 
season of the year. The value of im- 
ports increased 9 per cent, as compared 
with the corresponding quarter of the 
previous year, owing chiefly to our large 
requirements of crude and semimanu- 
factured materials; there was, however, 
a considerably greater gain in the quan- 


tity of imports, as reduced prices of | 
many leading foodstuffs and raw mate-| 


rials prevented the value increases from 
paralleling the quantitative changes. 


Total Value of Exports 
And Imports Listed 


The total exports of merchandise for 


the third quarter of 1929 amounted to} 
per | 
cent over the third quarter of 1928, and | 


$1,221,000,000—an advance of 3% 


the largest value for any corresponding 
quarter since 1920. As compared with 
| @ year before, the price level of all ex- 
| port commodities combined was practi- 
cally unchanged; consequently, the in- 
crease in value represents larger quan- 
tities exported. Decreases in prices of 
|certain leading commodities tended to 
| be counterbalanced by increases for oth- 
}ers; the average export unit values of 
cotton, automobiles, and gasoline were 


| somewhat lower, while those of wheat, | 


| heavy iron and steel products, and cop- 
per advanced. 


9 per cent increase over the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1928 and nearly double 
that for the third quarter of 1921, which 
was the low:figure of the period of post- 
| war deflation: The increase in the quan- 


tity of imports, as compared with the | 


| third quarter of 1928, was even more 
substantial than the gain in value. E 
fact a careful adjustment for price 


changes of leading commodities shows | 


the price level for all commodities im- 
ported in the third quarter of 1929 to 
| have been at least 7 per cent below that 
of a year earlier, and the quantities of 
merchandise imported, ‘consequently, 
| about one-sixth larger. Sixteen out of 
|/21 leading commodities entered at a 
| lower average unit value; the only lead- 
ing import showing a marked increase 
|in price was copper. 


Excess of Merchandise 
_Exports Reduced 


In consequence of the greater expan- 
|sion in imports than in exports, the ex- 
cess of merchandise exports over im- 
| ports for the third quarter of 1929 was 
|reduced to. $148,000,000, as compared 
with $195,000,000 in July to September, 
| 1928. Since July, 1928, the flow of gold 
has been toward the United States; in 
the third quarter of 1929 the excess of 
|gold imports over exports amounted to 
| $71,000,000, as against a net excess of 
;exports of $63,000,000 a year before. 
Foreign capital issues publicly offered in 
| the United States during the third quar- 
ter of 1929 fell to $82,000,000—the small- 
| est figure for any corresponding quarter 





96.3900 | 0f 300 in the force of office employes] since 1923. 


The most notable decrease among the 


considerably larger than a year ago, ac-| 





|more than a year earlier. 


In | 





commodities of the group appeared in|). : ‘ ; 
exports of passenger automobiles, which | third larger in quantity, and precious 


totaled $48,000,000 in the third quarter 
of 1929, as compared with $63,000,000 a 
year before. But foreign sales of motor 
trucks and busses, and parts for as- 
sembly were considerably larger. Re- 
fined mineral oils, valued at $124,000,000, 
showed a slight reduction, owing largely 
to smaller shipments of kerosene; ex- 
ports of gasoline and lubricating oil, 
however, increased. 

Exports of semimanufactures, totaling 
$176,000,000, increased 4 per cent in 


value, mainly on account of the rise in| 


the price of copper, exports of which 
advanced 11 per cent in value, despite 
a reduction of 9 per cent in quantity. 


Lumber and naval stores also showed | 


important gains, while exports of gas 
and fuel oil and leather were smaller. 
Crude material exports, of which cot- 
ton makes up the greater part, decreased 
8 per cent in value in the third quarter 
of 1929, as’ compared with the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1928, and amounted 
to $213,000,000. The decrease in exports 


of cotton from $151,000,000 to $124,-| 


000,000—a smaller amount than for any 
third quarter since 1922—was more than 


the entire reduction in the value of the! 


group. Unmanufactured tobacco, coal, 


and crude petroleum were exported in| 


larger quantities. 


There was a considerable mcrease in 
exports of manufactured foodstuffs; this 
group totaled $114,000,000, or one-eighth 
The leading 
foodstuffs which showed noteworthy 
gains in.value were meat products, fats 
and oils, wheat flour, canned and evapo 
rated fruits, and oil cake and meal. Ex- 


|ports of oil cake and meal were two- 


thirds greater in quantity. 


Changes Are Listed 


|By Economic Classes 


The main developments in the value 
of export trade by economic classes in 
the third quarter of 1929, as compared 
with the corresponding quarter of 1928, 
were increases of 12% per cent. and 9 


per cent, respectively, in manufactured | 


foods and finished articles, and a decrease 


Imports for the third quarter of 1929 of approximately one-twelfth in both raw 


|amounted in value to $1,074,000,000—a | 


materials and crude foods. In import 
trade semi-manufactured products 
showed a marked gain of 16% per cent 
in value, and finished articles were one- 
eighth greater. Crude-material imports 
expanded by one-twelfth, while the value 
of foodstuffs remained practically un 
changed. ° 


Although exports of finished manu- 
factures during the third quarter of 1929 
fell below the extremely high values 
of the first and second quarters of the 
year, this group amounted to $619,000,- 
000, or 52 per cent of the total value 
of exports, and was 9 per cent greater 
than in the third quarter of 1928. Ma 
chinery, which rose to first place among 
the commodity exports, totaled $157,000,- 
000, or 25 per cent more than in the 
corresponding quarter a year earlier 
Electrical machinery and appliances in- 
creased by 45 per cent, and the industrial 
types of machinery were approximately 
one-third larger. Other classes of fin- 
ished articles which showed substantial 
gains include rubber and manufactures, 
cotton manufactures, wood manufactures 
iron and steel, ehemicals, paints, and 
varnishes, and books and printed matter. 
Photographic goods had the extraordi- 
nary relative gair of 100 per cent. 


Crude foodstuffs exports declined by 
8% per cent, to a value of $78,600,000, 
as a result of a sharp reduction in ex- 
ports of barley and rye. Although ship- 
ments of wheat (grain), which amounted 
to $44,000,000, were slightly larger than 
those of the previous season, they con- 
tinued very small. 

The increase of 161% per cent in im- 
ports of semimanufactures to a _ total 
sum of $221,000,000 was the most nota- 


Contrary Are Overruled 
By the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, Mr. McCarl 


All employes of navy yards and naval 
stations, regardless of their status or 
the positions they hold, are entitled to 
pay for legal holidays occurring within 
the period of their employment, despite 
previous decisions to the contrary, the 
Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, has 
ruled, in a letter to the Secretary of 
the Navy which the General Accounting 
Office has just made public. 

The letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy follows in full text: 

Sir: I have your letter of Oct. 8, 1929, 
referring to decision of Aug. 3, 1929, in 


of navy yards and navy stations em- 
ployed for indefinite periods as long as 
work is available, are entitled to pay for 
the holidays named in the act of Jan. 6, 
1885, 23.Stat., 516, and related statutes, 
which fall within the period of employ- 
ment, and asking whether under that de- 
cision employes who have not yet ob- 
tained a probational status, that is, those 
| who have not established qualifications 


_|for eligibility in accordance with the 


| regulations governing the employment 
of labor at navy yards, or who have filed 
| applications which have not been graded, 
|and have been appointed temporarily in 
the absence of qualified eligibles, or in 
the case of employes in the clerical, draft- 
ing and technical forces, etc., who have 
been appointed under sections 1, 2, 3 and 
4 of Rule ‘/III of the Civil Service Rules, 
are entitled to pay for the legal holidays 
occurring within the period of their em- 
ployment. 


You are advised that employes of each 
of the classes named by you, if they are 
per diem employes, are entitled. to pay 
for the holidays named in the act of 
Jan. 6, 1885, 23 Stat., 516, Feb. 28, 1887 
24 id., 644, and June 8, 1894, 28 id., 96, 
which fall within the period of their em- 
ployment. The decision of July 5, 1924, 
4 Comp. Gen., 17, is not controlling since 
it dealt with a different statute from 
those considered herein and in the deci- 
sion of Aug. 6, 1929. 


ble change in import trade for the third 
| quarter of 1929, as compared with the 
corresponding quarter a year before. 
While many commodities contributed to 
|the increase, the most conspicuous 
change was the advance of 50 per cent 
in the value of copper, which was at- 
tributable to a higher average price 
combined with an increase of nearly 
one-fifth in quantity. Imports of ex- 
pressed vegetable oils were nearly one- 





substantial gains. The only Iteding 
semimanufacture which fell off ¢.aaid- 


|erably was fertilizers. 


Imports of crude materials amosnted 
to $367,000,000—an increase of 832 per 
cent, as compared with the third quar- 


$110,000,000, were one-fifth larger, and 
accounted for one-half of the. total in- 
crease in the group. Rubber was also 
responsible for a considerable part of 
the gain, having increased 14 per cent 
in quantity and 19 per cent in value to 
$52,000,000. Ores of copper, iron, man- 
ganese, and chrome entered our ports in 
much larger quantities, while crude 
petroleum oil, seeds, and hides and skins 
were reduced in value—the latter despite 
an increase in quantity. . 

Imports of finished manufactures, 
which amounted to $262,000,000, had the 
second largest relative increase—12% 
per cent. The articles of this class show- 
ing most notable gains include refined 
mineral oils, chemicals, wool manufac- 
tures, art works, paper and manufac- 
tures, leather manufactures, machinery, 
and vehicles. A decline of 12 per cent 
in the value of burlaps—the leading fin- 
ished article to show a reduction in 
value—-was due almost entirely to lower 
prices. 

Imports of foodstuffs, which aggre- 


| gated $224,000.000, were only slightly 
| larger than in the third quarter of 1928. 


However, the quantities of coffee and 
sugar imported increased by one-tenth 
and one-fourth, respectively, and cocoa 
imports were nearly two-fifths greater. 
The prices of these commodities showed 
such a marked reduction that the values 
exceeded only slightly those of the pre- 
vious third quarter. Imports of wheat 
for manufacture in bond and export 
decreased $4,000,000. 

(The above review is published in the 
current Commerce Reports, issued by 
the Department of Commerce.) 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


November 6 
Made Public November 8, 1929 


Receipts 
Customs receipts : 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income: tam sever: | 0% 
internal 


$544,694.22 
191,077.39 


280,044.60 
1,029,710.72 


Miscellaneous 
revenue . . 
Miscellaneous receipts 


Total ordinary receipts 2,045,526.93 
Public debt receipts ; 88,550.00 
Balance previous day ... 184,855,545.39 


soe eees 186,939,622,32 


Expenditures 
General expenditures ... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of véceipts..... 
Panama Canal _.,....... 
Operations in special ac- 
BOUNUE” 633! cee vena tes 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund : 
Civil service retirement 
fund .. 
Investment of 
CER. hs dk eda 





Total . 


$5,159,398:92 
221,087.01 
164,961.35 
15,184.31 _ 
73,177.40 
25,820.35 
69,333.40 


72,001.56 


ee 


Total ordinery expendi- 


tures 5,654,609.50 
Other public debt expendi- 

tures Pham «aaah 209,879.75 

Balance today .......... 181,075,133.07 


Total oder ecesececes 186,939,622.32 
| The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday, 
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State Finance 


California Issues 
Realtor’s Permits to 


900 During October 


Report of Real Estate Com- 
missioner Covers the Vol- 
ume of All Transactions 
In His Department 








State of California: 
Sacramento, Nov. 8. 


The real estate department of Cali- 
fornia issued 909 licenses during the 
month of October, of which 743 were 
temporary, according to the monthly re- | 
port made to the governor’s council by | 
Stephen Barnson, real estate commis- | 





sioner, just recently. | 

In submitting his report covering the | 
volume of transactions of various sorts 
in the department, Commissioner Barn- | 
son supplemented the statistics with com- 
ment on the present status of the work 
he supervises. His statement in part, | 
follows: 


Misinformation Abounds 
With the 35,000 salesmen who are 
licensed at this time, whose license 
status is affected by the recent amend-| 


ments to our law, the work of the de- 
partment has materially increased re- 
cently. Misinformation, misinterpreta- 
tions of our act, and rumors afloat, have 
caused the licensees to write in for au- 
thentic information from the depart- | 
ment, causing many thousands of letters | 
monthly, and the correspondence depart- | 
ment has been built up materially in the 
last few months. | 

The amendment changing the act, re- | 
quiring owners and subdividers of agri- | 
cultural lands to request an inspection 
y this department, and its approval be- | 
ore offering such lands for sale, has | 
caused a tremendous increase in our) 
farm land inspection work. 


Department Gathers Facts 
The department is rapidly gathering 
authentic data on soil classifications, | 
water facilities, suitability of soil and 
climate for different varieties of crops | 





in a position to appear and have our | 
files used as expert advice in any court | 
of the State. At this time there are nine | 
subdiyisions over which this department | 
has inspection power. 
This department’ has knowledge of | 
244 subdivisions with a total acreage of 
830,071. Our inspections have caused 14 
stop orders, calling 14 projects off the 
market, covering over 70,000 acres, and | 
more than 200,000 acres were either not 
put on the market, or withdrawn volun- 
tarily by the promoters as a result of 
conferences with the department. 


Approval of Bond Sale 
In Oklahoma Is Refused 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Nov. 8. 


The attorney general of Oklahoma has 
refused to approve the sale of a $600,000 
issue of water works bonds for the city 
of Clinton in this State, and recom- 
mended that the bonds be readvertised, 
according to an oral statement made re- 
cently by Randall S. Cobb, assistant at- 
torney general. 

The bonds had been sold to Brown- 
Crumer Company, of Wichita, Kans., 
subject to the approval of the attorney 
general. They were not properly ad- 
vertised for sale, according to Mr. Cobb. 
Moreover, he said, the bidder receivin 
the bonds imposed illegal conditions in 
the bid, in requiring that the money de- 
rived from the sale by the city should 
be deposited in a Wichita, Kans., bank 
when the charter of Clinton provides 
that the money must be deposited in 
Clinton. 

The purchaser also reserved the right 
to substitute other bonds before the cash 
was paid, while the law provides that 








the bonds must be sold for cash, Mr. 
Cobb said. 

The sale of a $15,000 issue for fire 
department improvements was ap- 


proved, according to Mr. Cobb. 


Schools Reduce Michigan 
Treasury by $20,000,000 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Nov. 8. 


The balance in the general fund of 
the State of Michigan, according to the 
statement of condition as of Oct. 31, just 
released by Frank D. McKay, State 
treasurer, was $1,958,572.19.. This was 
an increase of $635,02847 over the bal- 
ance on June 30, 1929. 

The total of balances in all funds was 
$5,836,667.45, as against $32,070,295.53 
on June 30. Largely responsible for the 
decrease was the disbursement during 
the period of in excess of $20,000,000 
from the primary school interest fund. 

The cash account of the State treas- 
urer showed a balance of $6,746,530.12, 
mostly carried in banks designated as 
State depositories. 








Reversal Denied by Court 
In Order for Extradition 





[Continued from Page 7.1] 
387, completely disposes of all the at- 
tacks here made, where the court, in 
considering the essential requirement 
that the indictment accompanying a 
requisition warrant show the fugitive is 
charged with a crime, said. “The only 
safe rule is to abandon entirely the 
standard to which the indictment must 
conform, judged as a criminal pleading, 
and consider only whether it shows satis- 
factorily that the fugitive has been in 
fact, however inartificially, charged with 
crime in the State from which he has 
fled. * * * This court, in cases already 
cited, has said, somewhat vaguely but 
with as much precision as the subject 
admits, that the indictment, in order to 
constitute a sufficient charge of crime to 
warrant interstate extradition, need show 
no more than that the accused was 
substantially charged with crime. This 
indictment meets and surpasses that 


standard, and is enough. If more 
were required it would impose upon 
courts, in the trial of writs of 


habeas corpus, the duty of a critical 
examination of the laws of States with 
whose jurisprudence and criminal pro- 


land slow assets of the bank. Eighteen 
| Bliss, and the experience growing out of 
|of Mr, Bliss’ speech follows: 


{the earnings from his farm, the same as | 


| from his bank, and private companies and ! 


|so much confined to the actual percent- 


|cessfully tried out at Elgin. 
| reopening of this bank, it was my pleas- 


| doing in this reorganization work. We 
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Reorganizing Banks 


Depositors Committees in Nebraska 
Aid in Reorganizing Closed Banks| To Pass on Status of 





Secretary of State Department of Trade and Commerce 
Tells Bankers Association of Results Obtained 





State of Nebraska: Lincoln, Nov. 8. 


The cooperation of depositors through 
committees has been helpful in adminis- 
tering the affairs of reorganized banks 
and those in receiverships, according to 
secretary C. G. Bliss, of the Nebraska 
department of trade and commerce, 
speaking before the Nebraska Bankers 
Association at Omaha, Nov. 6. Mr, Bliss 
spoke on “Paying Dividends.” 

The last legislature in Nebraska made 
it possible for closed banks to be reor- 
ganized and reopened by an agreement 
between a committee of the depositors 
and the reorganizers who furnish new 
capital for taking care of the doubtful 


banks have been reorganized in Nebraska 
under this law, according to secertary 


their operation indicates the importance 
of depositor cooperation. The full text 


We are all very much interested in 
dividends. The farmer is interested in 


the banker is interested in the earnings | 


corporations are operating their busi- 
ness so they may pay dividends, 

I come to you today, in connection with 
the department of trade and commerce, 
with the thought in mind of paying divi- 
dends. The dividends that we are un- 
dertaking to pay at this time are not 





ages in money as callected and paid out, 
in connection with the banks under our 
supervision, but it also includes another 
type of dividend of interest to you, and 
that is the showing of the progress we 
are making, a dividend that cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. 


Reorganization Plan 


Successful at Elgin 
You will recall that early last Spring, 


a bank reorganization plan was _ suc- 
After the 


ure to present the matter to Governor 
Weaver, who suggested that we look 
around and see what other States were 


investigated the matter and found that 
in Minnesota they had a specific statute 
relative to the reorganization of banks. 
We later discovered that the Minnesota 
statute was similar to one operated in 
South Dakota and also in Wisconsin. At 
the suggestion of the governor, we se- 
cured a copy of the Minnesota statute 
and gave it to the legislative committee, 
and through the help of the different com- 
mittees, this statute was enacted into law 
and approved by Governor Weaver on 
Apr. 30. 

The Minnesota statute provides for 
depositors representing 90 per cent of 
the total deposits, while the Nebraska 
law, as passed, provides that 85 per cent 
of the total deposits shall be represented 
in the reorganization. The theory of 
this law is that the depositors, through 
a depositors’ committee on the one hand 
and the reorganizers ‘who furnish the 
new capital, on the other hand, may enter 
into an agreement for the purpose of re- 
moving the slow and doubtful assets from 
the bank and reopen the bark. Since 
some 18 banks have been reorganized in 
Nebraska under that plan, we have 
learned a great deal about depositors 
meetings and depositors committees. 


Depositors’ Committees 
Are Found Helpful 


We have found that if a depositors’ 
committee is helpful in the reorganiza- 
tion of a bank, that same is true with 
reference to a bank in receivership. Ac- 
cordingly, in all the receiverships now 
under the direct supervision of the de- 
partment, as turned over to us this year, 
we have called a depositors’ meeting and 
elected a depositors’ committee to repre- 
sent the depositors in all matters per- 
taining to the liquidation of that bank. 

This depositors’ committee elected by 
the depositors, acts in an advisory ca- 
pacity, in assisting the assistant re- 
ceiver in charge in making compromises | 
of the notes or sale of any of the real 
estate. It is now the established policy 
of the departmert to have every recom- 
mendation covering any transaction in a 
receivership bank approved by the deposi- 
tors committee. When house roll 249 
was passed for discontinuing the opera- 
tion of banks as going concerns, immedi- 
ately there was turned over to our de- 
partment some 61 banks that had been 
operated as going concerns. These 61 
banks were then placed in receivership 
under the direction of the court, as soon 
as a court hearing could be held in the 
different districts where the banks were 
located. 


State Treasurer Is 
Depository for Funds 


The funds on hand in these banks all 
have been placed with the State treasurer 
in an account which reads “Treasurer, 
State of Nebraska, for secretary, de- 











cedure they have only a general ac- 
quaintance. Such a duty would be an 
intolerable burden certain to lead to er- 
rors in decision, irritable’ to the just 
pride of the State, and fruitful of mis- 
carriages of justice.” 

Relator claims he is not a fugitive, in 
that he and the prosecuting witness vol- 
untarily and openly came to this State 
to his former home. He also complains 
of a denial of proving that the prosecu- 
tion is not in good faith to punish for 
the crime charged, but to obtain money. 
With his concession that he was in Geor- 
gia when the crime for which he was in- 
dicted was committed, both of these 
clairns, we thik, are so clearly and ef- 
fectively disposed of by Justice Bunn in 
State ex rel. v. Langum, 126 Minn, 38, 
147 N. W. 708, that further discussion 
would serve no useful purpose. See also, 
State ex rel. v. Sheriff of Hennepin 
County, 148 Minn. 484, 181 N. W. 640. 
Relater relies on In re Tod, 12 S. Dak. 
886. Insofar as that case seems to run 
contrary to State ex rel. v. Langum, 
supra, it is expressly disapproved in 
State ex rel. v. Wagner, 145 Minn. 3877, 
177 N. W. 346, also in Ex parte Gal- 
breath, 24 N. Dak. 582, and foment v. 
Zweifel, 171 Iowa 522. Moreover, when 
the complaining witness voluntarily ac- 
companied relator to his home in Minne- 
sota, she had no knowledge that he had 
committed the crime of false swearing 
in procuring the license to marry her. 
She ascertained that he had so done after 
she came on that visit. 

The writ stands quashed and relator 
is remanded to the custody of respond- 
ents to be dealt with as commanded by 
the rendition warrant under which he is 
detained, 


partment of trade and commerce, re- 
ceiver.” These fur.ds are handled by the 
treasurer and are fully ‘protected as a 
State déeposit. The department main- 
tains a complete bookkeeping equipment 
to keep all the books, with sufficient, help, 
and the assistant receiver in the! field 
makes regular reports and remittances 
which are then turned over to the State 
treasurer. This system eliminates all 
duplicate bookkeeping and the handling 
of chescking of bank balances in differ- 
ent banks. 


Dalton Receivership 
Plan is Followed 


The usual bank receivership has been 
proven to be a long drawn out and ex- 
pensive process. An outstanding ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished in 
the interest of the depositors in winding 
up a réceivership, is covered in the plan 
used at Dalton. A depositors’ commit- 
tee properly elected by the depositors, 
through the help of our legal depart- 
ment, prepared the necessary papers pro- 
viding for an assignment of the rights of 
the depositors to a trusteeship.. The mat- 
ter was then submitted to the court and 
an order issued to sell the assets of the 
bank, which were in turn bid in “by the 
depositors’ committee. The committee 
then settled for this purchase by turning 
over to the court the receipts, or assign- 
ments from each depositor, and in this 
way the assets of that bank were de- 
livered, through court. action, to a trus- 
teeship for the purpose of eliminating a 
receivership. 

The winding up of this receivership in 
this way enables the depositors in that 
community, through their own trustee- 
ship, to handle all the affairs of that 


| bank, including the land and slow notes, 
As fast as the | 


as a community matter. 
trustee sells any of the land or collects 


any of the notes, he pays dividends direct | 


to the depositors, and the matter is en- 
tirely in their own hands without any 
outside expense or interference. This 
Dalton plan for closing receiverships is 
now having the attention of other de- 
positors’ committees in other towns, with 
a view of giving the» depositors in the 
banks considering the plan, all of the as- 
sets to liquidate as they see fit. This 
Dalton receivership was closed under this 
plan in four months from the time of the 
appointment of the receiver. 


Saes of Land By 
te-ltv Department 


Listed in the assets of nearly every | 
receivership bank we find some real es- | 


tate. This consists of land and city 


| properties in general, and requires much 


attention. The files disclose that the real 
estate department, in cooperation with 
and approval of the depositors’ commit- 
tees in these banks, has made sales of 
more land during the month of October 
than ony other month this year. The 
sales of real estate under this plan, for 
the past several months are as follows: 

May 1 to Oct. 1, city sales, 69, $226,- 
775.50; May 1 to Oct. 1, farm sales, 91, 
$609,014.85; total, 160, $835,790.35; less 
encumbrances, $466,025.00; balance for 
depositors account, net, $369,765.35. 

The outstanding feature of these sales 
was the prices received, which had the 
approval of the local committee. 

_par.ment Policy 

> Paving Dividends 

The policy of the department is to pay 
dividends in all receivership banks when 
at least a 10 per cent liquidation has 
been made. 

In some instances, this is impossible 
because of litigation. It is interesting 
to note the reports as given out to the 
press during the last three months rela- 
tive to these dividends. The files show 
that after the passage of this act, the 
first dividends to be paid under the di- 
rection of the department were during 
the month of July. This money was col- 
lected by the different assistant receivers 
and through the sale of real estate, and 


these collections have been made and |: 


disbursed as follows: 

July and August, dividends 9 banks, 
$168,383.29; September, dividends 12 
banks, $269,915.27; October, dividends 13 
banks, $205,055.77; total dividends to 
depositors 25 banks, $643,354.33. 


Receivership at Big 


Spring Is Cited 
Listed in the October group of banks 


receiving dividends, is a receivership bank 


at Big Spring where a 100 per cent divi- 
dend has just been paid to the depositors. 
The remaining assets will be turned over 
to the stockholders. The liquidation of 
this bank and collecting sufficient funds 
from the note case and selling of assets 
to pay out the depositors in full, is out- 
standing at this time. The successful 
closing 9f this receivership is due, in a 
large measure, to the cooperation and 
splendid work of the depositors’ commit- 
tee who assisted in the liquidation of 
that bank. 

In conclusion, I cannot over-estimate 
the advantages and benefits, together 
with the satisfaction, that has come to 
us through the cooperation with the de- 
positors’ committee in bank liquidation 
work, since this policy was advocated 
and adopted by our department. 











_ State Bank Deposits 


Preference Is Claimed When 
Money Is Left After Di- 
rectors Should Have 
Known of Insolvency 








State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Nov. 8. 


The Supreme Court of Ohio will ruie 
on the question of whether preferential 
treatment should be given to depositors 
in a State bank who make their deposits 
shortly before the bank closes at a time 
when the directors should know the con- 
dition of the bank. The court, on Nov. 6, 
granted the motion of Attorney General 
Bettman to certify the record in the case 
of the State superintendent of banks 
against the Shadyside Coal Company, of 
Shadyside. 


The case arose out of the liquidation 
of the Bridgeport Banking Co., Bridge- 
port, which was taken over by the su- 
perintendent of banks in 1927 following 
discoVery of defalcations by the cashier 
amounting to more than $300,000. The 
coal company claimed preference over 


ordinary depositors because certain de- | 


posits were made shortly before the 
closing of the bank. at a time when it 


was contended the directors should have | 


known the bank’s condition. 


The superintendent of banks rejected 
the claim of the coal company and was 
sustained by the common pleas court. 
The court of appeals reversed the case 
and the superintendent of banks carried 
the case to the supreme court, where 
Attorney General Bettman argued for 
the motion to certify the record, which 
the court allowed. 





Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


that such amount had not been in- 
eluded in said return, added the same, 
together with other items to gross 
income, and determined a deficiency. 

Held that said amount having 
been once included the Commissioner 
erred in adding it again. 

Held further, that under the cir- 
cumstances of this case, the amount 
in controversy was correctly re- 
turned as dividend from a corpora- 
tion, although in the bookkeeping 
it never got on the books of the cor- 
poration, and no formal declaration 
of dividend was made. 


Kile & Morgan Company. Docket Nos. 
20788, 87946. ; 

On the evidence, held that 95 per 
cent of the stock of the two com- 
panies involved was: not owned by 
the same interests, and said com- 
panies were not affiliated for the 
taxable years within the provisions 
of section 240 (c) of the revenue 
acts of 1924 and 1926. 


| The Perkins Mfg. Co. Docket Nos. 12741, 


23894, 35148, 37930. 


The value of real estate and im- 
provements thereon paid into a cor- 
poration in 1913 for the purpose of 
determining invested capital and al- 
lowable depreciation deductions de- 
termined. 


Mark A. Wakefield and John F. Davis. 
Docket Nos. 24927, 24928. 


Respondent’s action in disallowing 
deductions claimed on account of al- 
leged losses and expenses, approved 
for lack of evidence to show error. 


Hamilton Coal Mining Company. Docket 
No. 146388. 


1. Rate of depreciation on build- 
ings and equipment determined by 
the respondent approved for lack of 
evidence. 


2. Where during taxable year the 
petitioner’s board of _ directors 
adopted a resolution setting aside a 
certain percentage of the net profits 
for additional compensation to offi- 
cers and providing that the persons 
who were to receive any of the addi- 
tional compensation were to be des- 
ignated by the board of directors as 
deemed fit and proper by them and 
no additional compensation or bo- 
nuses was ever paid to any one or 
any one ever designated by the 
board of directors to receive any 
part of it, held, the petitioner is not 
entitled to take a deduction on ac- 
count thereof. 

Industrial Loan & Investment Co. Docket 
No. 20664. 

Petitioner sold its capital stock on 
the installment plan. Upon default 
in meeting the payments due, the 
stock and the amounts paid thereon 
were declared forfeited. Under the 
laws of Oklahoma such forfeiture is 
void and the subscriber may redeem 
his stock at any time before fore- 
closure. Held, that the amounts so 
forfeited are not income in the hands 
of petitioner. Illinois Rural Credit 
Association, 3 B, T. A. 1°78. 






Daily Decisions of the 
Accounting Office 





The Comptroller General of the United States, as head of the General Accounting 


Ofc 


‘ditures finally become closed transactions. 


e, must approve of all expenditures by Government agencies before such expen- 


Interpretation of the laws is necessary, 


therefore, in many instances. The latest decisions with respect to expenditures made 


by the Comptroller General follow: 


A-28222. Subsistence—Civilian employe 
of Army Transport Service. Where a civil- 
ian employe of the Army Transport Service 
is traveling pnder competent orders, he is 
entitled to be reimbursed for necessary ex- 
penses incurred for subsistence, incident, to 
such travel, as authorized by the Army 
regulations applicable thereo. (Nov. 4, 
1929.) 


A-28879. Refunds—Reclassified home- 
stead entry. A purchaser of Indian lands 
under homestead entries made in 1916 1s 
not entitled to refund of the difference be- 
tween the purchase price and interest paid 
under a classification and appraisement 
made in accordance with law and the 
amount that would have been payable 
based on a reclassification of the lands 
made in 1928 after patents had issued in 
1926, particularly when the application for 
refund was not filed within two years after 
patents had issued for the lands. (Nov. 4, 
1929.) 


A-29255. -(S) Subsistence “allowance— 


ized. 


Minor unmarried children of divorced Army 
officer. 
in accordance with the decision of this of- 
fice dated Mar. 28, 1928, ‘published for the 
information of the Army by War Depart- 
ment Circular No. 41, 1929, and he fails 
to submit certified copies of receipts for 
payments made by him to his divorced} 
wife for the support of his children, pay- 
ment to the officer of increased subsistence 
allowance as an officer with 


Where an officer’s certificate is not 


dependents 
(minor unmarried children) is not author- 
(Nov. 4, 1929.) ® 

A-26265. Contracts — Deliveries — Excess 


shipments—Payments—Reclamation service. 
Where a contractor has completed its con- | 
tract for stipulated quantities of railroad 
cross-ties, 
Government project and the contract prices 
therefor have been paid, there is no legal | 
authority to pay contractor for any addi- 
tional unaecepted shipments of ties, in ex- 
cess of the requirements of the contract 
and not needed or used on the project. 
(Nov, 2, 1929.) 
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Foreign Trade 


Ohio Supreme Court |Canada Leads Foreign Field in Sound 


Economic Conditions in Week’s Review 





Buying Power of Farm Products Not Widely Affected by 
Speculative Losses, Commerce Department Reports 





General opinion is to the effect that 
Canadian economic conditions remain 


sound and that speculative losses will! 


not be widely felt in the buying power 
of the agricultural commodities, accord- 
ing to the weekly review of world mar- 
ket conditions, made public Nov. 8 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

General business in Brazil is said to 
be very dull, with continued slowness 
also noted in the Philippine Islands. 
Trade indicators point to some improve- 
|ment in some lines of British industry 


jand recession in others, while France 


| showed an adverse trade balance for the 
first nine months of the year estimated 
at 6,938,000,000 francs compared with 
1,119,000,000 francs during the corre- 


the review, which follows in full text: 

Argentina.—Business for the week 
ending Nov. 2 was still quiet and crop 
conditions were good. The Argentine 
peso fluctuated considerably, dropping to 
a level not experienced for several years, 
but rose again by the close of the week. 


| but the price trend is downward. How- 
| ever, the outlook is fair. There has been 





| normally, and duck weaving continues 
increasing. 

Australia.—More frosts in Victoria and 
New South Wales have done further 
| damage to the fruit’crops in these states, 
particularly to apricots and peaches. 
Frosts in eastern wheat states have 
caused estimates of the crop to be re- 
cuced to 193,000,000 bushels and the ex- 
|port surplus to 58,000,000 bushels, In 
Western Australia the wheat crép is 
| officially estimated at 34,500,000 bushels. 
| Wool prices are slightly firmer and good 
clearances have been reported. 

It is reported that the federal parlia- 
;ment which is scheduled to meet Nov. 
;20 will revise the budget and consider 
;changes in the tariff schedule. A con- 
ference between mine owners and opera- 
tives has been arranged by the federai 
government with a view to straightening 
out the present difficulty. The Common- 
wealth Bank has announced that £4,000,- 
000 gold will be transferred to London 
to improve balances there. 


Canadian Economic 
Conditions Are Sound 


Brazil.—General business in Brazil is 
very dull with apprehension of further 
failures, one firm this week having pe- 


conto ($6,000,000) liabilities at 25 per 
cent. Exchange has been inactive on 
account of the lack of foreign bills.. The 
political situation is being strongly af- 
fected by the coffee market which has 
been very weak. 

Canada.—The Canadian advisory board 
on tariff and taxation has announced 
a comprehensive schedule of hearings 
on the iron and steel items of the 
Canadian tariff to begin Nov. 26. 





plications from the primary steel pro- 
ducers previously heard. Prominent 
groups of manufacturers listed are ma- 
chinery, railway equipment, automo- 
biles, cutlery, as well as alloy steels and 
rolling mill products. The hearing with 
regard to the regulation requiring 50 per 
cent of British Empire goods in imports 
admitted under the preferential tariff has 
been postponed from Nov. 7 to Nov. 12. 

Canadian security markets followed the 
lead of New York during the week ended 
Nov. 2.. General opinion is to the effect 
that Canadian economic conditions re- 
main sound and that speculative losses 
will not be widely felt in the buying 
power of the agricultural communities. 
Participation in the market, however, is 
believed to have been a major factor in 
the slump in Canadian exchange on New 
York during the week and the continued 
depreciation can be considered unfavor- 
able to Canadian purchases in the United 
States. Stocks of wheat at Fort William 
and Port Arthur on Oct. 25 amounted to 
53,690,000 bushels (previous week, 52,- 
364,000 bushels; a year ago, 40,110,000 
bushels). 

Colder weather, with snow and sleet, 
in the prairie provinces_is expediting the 
movement of Winter lirfes as well as im- 
proving the agricultural outlook for 1930 
by providing much-needed moisture for 
Fall plowing operations. Most wholesale 
lines in Montreal report a satisfactory 
turnover, and collections there are con- 
sidered good. Employment figures for 
Oct. 1 register a decline from Septem- 
ber, but are still materially heavier than 
on Oct. 1, 1928. The feature of the month 
was the gain registered in manufactur- 
ing, whereas a year ago a seasonal de- 
cline was reported. Logging, mining, 
and trade also show improvement, and 


extensive than for any other year for 
which statistics are available. 


Shanghai Trade 
Disturbed by Uneasiness 


Construction registered the most pro- 
nounced curtailment, although*activity is 
still greater than in any previous year. 
Transportation released employes chiefly 
as the result of grain congestion, which 


|has materially decreased western car 


loadings. Another reflection of the light 
movement of grain ‘is recorded in rail- 
Gross reve- 
nues of the Canadian Pacific declined 9 
per cent from last year, and gross reve- 


|/nues of the Canadian National are 7 


per cent lower in the same comparison. 

China.—Shanghai trade is already 
feeling the effects of disturbed political 
conditions. Business in all lines is quiet, 
although import commodities previously 
ordered for October and November de- 
liveries continue to arrive in large quan- 
tities. Local warehouses are well filled, 
and shipments to consuming centers are 
few. Due to uneasiness in the central 
China situation, considerable fluctuation 
was experienced in exchange and in the 
bonds and stock market at Shanghai. 
Shanghai cotton prices are slightly 
firmer than last week, with holders in- 
clined to wait for better prices, 

Both cotton and flour mills are operat- 
ing at full capacity, with plentiful raw 
materials in stock. Local silk stocks are 
reported low, with 1,340 piculs bales in 
warehouses on Nov. 1. Of the total, 700 
bales are awaiting shipment to the 


| United States, 500 bales to Europe, and 


the remainder to Asiatic destinations. 





Scarcity of orders from abroad and ex- 


| tremely low prices on the local market 


carded cotton yarns | 
during the last half of October was good | 





titioned for a composition of its 50,000 | 


All 
the iron and steel sections of the tariff | 
will be considered in this investigation | 
which will take up also the major ap-| 





der consideration. 





are causing many silk factories to sus- 
pend operations, and a number of finan- 
cial failures. have occurred. Renewed 
disturbances in central China provinces 
are seriously affecting transportation fa- 
cilities by both land and water. Freight 
services have been suspended since early 
October on the Peking-Hankow, Lunghai, 
and the southern section of the Tientsin- 
Pukow railways, with passenger traffic 
on the first two lines also affected. 


Coastwise Steamers 


Seized as Transports 

It was officially announced that long- 
distance through passenger express and 
passenger trains on the Peking-Hankow 


0 : 3 |railway will be maintained until Oct. 
spending period of 1928, according to/| 7 ; 


31. Since Nov. 1, railways entering Shang- 
hai are operating in excellent condi- 
tion. Last month, 55 Chinese and foreign 
river and coastwise steamers were com- 
mandeered for the transport of troops, 
and a few of these steamers have been 
returned to commercial services. Freight 
rates on the upper Yangtze have con- 
siderably increased, thus handicapping 
export business which should be under 
full swing at this time of year. Shang- 


: " ; | hai customs revenu i 
no change in prices of mercerized yarn | e on imports for the 


and the demand continues fair, The local | 
| hosiery and underwear mills are working | 


first 10 months of the year show an 
increase of 16 per cent over that period 
last year, while revenue on export ship- 
ments increased by 10% per cent. 


At Shanghai alone, additional revenues | 


collected under the new tariff increase 
between Feb. 1 and Oct. 31 totaled 28,- 
221,390 Haikwan taels. (1 tael equals 
approximately $0.64.) The official in- 
auguration was reported on Nov. 1 of the 
commission for rehalititation of China’s 
foreign and domestic loans. Uncertainty 
in the political situation is likewise dis- 
turbing to North China trade. Ordinary 
commodities, however, are normally mov- 
ing into consumption, but imports are 
reported showing slight increases, and 
forward orders abroad are being held 
off by many importers until the situation 
clears. Movements of export commodi- 
ties from nearby North China districts 
are continuing in fair volume, but it is 
still too early to estimate the possible 


effect of present disturbances on items | 


due to arrive from distant interior points. 

France.—Imports into France during 
September exceeded exports by 132,- 
000,000 francs as compared with an im- 
port surplus of 535,000,000 frances dur- 


ing August and of only 11,000,000 francs | 


in September, 1928. The adverse trade 
balance for the first nine months of this 
year was 6,938,000,000 francs as com- 
pared with unfavorable balances of 1,- 
119,000,000 francs and 2,101,000,000 
francs, respectively, during the first 
nine months and the entire year 1928. 
Total imports during September were 


| valued at 4,353,000,000 francs, as against 


4,339,000,000 francs during the preceding 


}month anc 4.220,000,00 frances during 


September, 1928. 


| French Exports 


Gain in September 


Exports during September totaled 4,- 
221,000,000 francs as compared with 3,- 
804,000,000 francs during August and 
4,209,000,00 francs in September, 1928. 
Total tax returns under the general 
budget for the first nine months were 
33,642,000,000 francs, of which 33,157,- 
000,000 francs were from normal and 
permanent sources, showing an increase 
of 3,329,000,000 francs as compared with 
the same period of last year and ex- 
ceeding budget estimates by 4,954,000,000 
francs. Independent receipts of the 
autonomous office for debt amortization 


| during the nine months’ period reached 


5,821.000,000 francs, an increase of 823,- 
000,000 francs as compared with the 
similar period of 1928. 

Great Britain—With trade indicators 


| pointing to improvement in some lines 


of British industry and recession in oth- 
ers, it is not possible to generalize on 
present conditions other than to say that 
the situation, taken by and large, docs 
not yet indicate the active revival antici- 
pated for the Fall season. Steel pro- 
duction and coal output have been ai 
higher levels, and there has been greater 
employment in a number of industries— 
notably in coal mining, boot and shoe 
manufacturing, in the silk, rayon and 
linen trades and in carpet making. On 
the other hand, unemployment has in- 
creased in the shipbuilding, tinplate and 
jute industries. 

Also, September returns of export 
trade, largely influenced by production 


| during the Summer, were somewhat be- 


low expectations in view of the improve- 
ment shown in previous months over 
comparable levels in 1928. The value 
of exports from the beginning of the 
current year, however, continues higher 
than for the same period in 1928, Pro- 
vincial bank clearings have been fel 
over the possibility of retardation in in- 
dustrial development as a result of the 


: : | increase on Sept. 26 in the Bank of Eng- 
in the first of these the gain was more | 


land rediscount rate from 5% per cent 
to 6% per cent. To a large extent, how- 
ever, this anxiety has now been replaced 
by optimism resulting from the reduction 
to 6 per cent in the bank’s rediscount 
rate on Oct. 31. Also, it is hoped that 


increased industrial activity may result} Real de Santo Antonio, 


from the Goyernment’s efforts to reduce 
unemployment. 

Japan.—Business and industrial de- 
pression appear quite pronounced. Re- 
ports indicate that Japan’s rice crop will 
probably not exceed 58,500,000 koku (1 
koku equals 5.119 bushels). The Japan- 
ese department of commerce and indus- 
try is sponsoring a bill authorizing the 
government to recompense exporters for 
credit losses up to 70 per cent on ship- 
ments to certain undeveloped foreign 
markets. 


Mexico.—Business conditions continue 
steady with collections remaining satis- 
factory. President Portes Gil has ap- 
pointed a special commission to investi- 
gate the extent of the damage caused 
by recent frosts to crops in the central 
states for the purpose of proposing a 
relief measure. Pullman service between 
Mexico City and Suehiate, on the Guate- 
malan border, is now being rendered bi- 
weekly instead of weekly as heretofore. 

The chamber of deputies of the Mex- 
ican congress still has the labor bill un- 
Bank deposits are 
increasing, but interest rates continue 
high, according to the local press. Taxes 
on gasoline production and exportation 
during the first eight months of 1929 
amounted to 6,764,471.08 pesos. The 
tax on petroleum for the same period 
amounted to 5,857,272.57 pesos. 


Netherland East, Indies.—The long 


period of drought which is parvienleris | 
affecting East Java is now slowly break- 











Changes in Status 
de tae 


State Banks 






Changes in State banks for October 
as just announced are as follows: 


Kentucky: Banking Commissioner O. S. 
Denny has announced that the Bourbon 
Agricultural Bank & Trust Company, ef 
Paris, Ky., has taken over the Farmers and 
Traders Bank of that city and assumed all 
of its liabilities. 

Missouri: Commissioner of Finance S. L. 
Cantley has announced that the Farmers & 
Merchants Bank of Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Mo., has consolidated with the Bank of 
Belton, Belton. This is the forty-ninth 
State bank merger in Missouri this years, 
ES 


———— 


ing. A feature of the past week was 
the inauguration of a five-hour airplane 
| service between Batavia and Surabaya. 
| Exports of rubber in September amounted 
|to 4,708 long tons from Java and Ma- 
dura; 7,517 from the Sumatra East 
Coast; and 10,149 from all other rubber- 
producing districts, making a total ship- 
ment of 22,374 long tons. 

The Netherlands——The Amsterdam 
stock exchange following a reactionary 
movement which persisted throughout 
the month suffered a heavy drop in prices 
on Oct. 28 and 29. Numerous popular 
|industrials and other leading shares 
dropped by from 40 to 100 points and 
other shares generally also declined. 
Market losses were uniformly heavy, but 
economic conditions are sound and con- 
ditions in the securities market are not 
considered to reflect the business situa- 
tion. 


Country Trade 
Active in New Zealand 


Newfoundland.—The absence of any 
widespread and intensive speculation in 
recent months has minimized the effect 
|of stock exchange recessions on the busi- 
ness structure of Newfoundland, The 
local money supply is fairly easy and 
|while wholesale and retail trade con- 
itinues dull a good Fall buying season 
is anticipated. : 

Larger quantities of American flour 
|have been imported recently because of 
the favorable price differential over Can- 
adian hard wheat flour. Barreled beef 
and pork products are in good demand 
|and prices are firm. The season’s catch 
of codfish is now estimated at 1,000,000 
|quintals, 10 per cent under the 1928 
catch and much under the average for 
the past several years. The paper mills 
{and mines continue to operate at max- 
imum capacity. 

New Zealand—Country trade in New 
Zealand: is reported to be more active 
since recent rains have insured a good 
hay crop and improved pasturage. In- 
creased production of dairy products, 
particularly butter, is being depended 
upon to offset lower wool prices and 
maintain purchasing power at a favor- 
able level. From all indications motor 
business will continue good for the re- 
mainder of the year, but optimism for 
1930 has been dulled somewhat by pre- 
dictions of lower wool prices and reduced 
dairy output. Encouraging progress is 
being made in absorbing unemployment 
in government works. 

Philippine Islands.—Business in gen- 
eral continues slow. The buying power 
of. the people is considered definitely 
lower than a year ago owing to lack of 
improvement in the principal export mar- 
kets, and the closing of the sugar season. 
The textile business remains depressed, 
with only slight interest shown in iso- 
lated lines. The abaca market continues 
dull with no interest from the United 
States. Local stocks are heavy and ar- 
rivals continue high. However, prac- 
tically all receipts are for exporters and 
little unsold cargo is arriving. 

















{Portugal Plans 


Port Improvements 


Direct sales at Bavao are being made 
at prices lower than those quoted on the 
Manila ‘market in spite of the fact that 
some Davao grades are 15 per cent higher 
than equivalent grades in Manila. The 
copra market remains firm. Local ar- 
rivals are lower than anticipated and 
buying pressure is heavy owing to pes- 
simism regarding future arrivals during 
the coming rice harvesting season. Oc- 
tober arrivals at Manila to the 29th of 
the month totaled 388,429 bags, and re- 
ceipts at Cebu to the 25th amounted to 
174,207 bags. 

Portugal.—Improvements in the ports 
of Lisbon, Leixoes, Viana do Castello, 
Aveiro, Setubal, Lagos, Portimao, Olhao, 
and Vila Real de Santo Antonio are, ac- 
cording to the Portuguese press, at pres- 
ent projected by the government and it 
is anticipated that the work will entail a 
cost of 500,000 contos (approximately 
$22,525,000). The work of improving 
these ports is to be spread over a number 
of years, but according to present advices 
the minister of commerce in concurrence 
with the minister of finance, is expected 
to ask the government for an immediate 
appropriation of 250,000 contos so that 
the work may be begun without delay. 

The general board of the port of Lis- 
bon and the general board of waterworks 
have been authorized to accept competi- 
tive bids from general contractors for 
the work which is to be executed in the 
ports of Lisbon, Leixoes, Setubal, Vila 
Aveiro, and 





Viana do Castello. 





Treasurer of Pennsylvania 
Reviews Finances of State 





State of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Nov. 8. 
The balance in the State treasury of 
Pennsylvania at the close of business, on 


| Oct. 31, was $62,386,737.52, according to 


the report just released by State Treas~ 
urer Edward Martin. 

Receipts in October amounted to $15,- 
932,307.88, and disbursements to. $19,- 
709,284.17. 





Liability of Government 
On Insurance Sustained 





[Continued from Page 6.) 


810; United States v, Sligh, 31 Fed, 
(2d), 735; New York Life Ins. Co. v,. 
McLean, 218 Ala., 401. As above indi- 
cated, a phase of the evidence supported 
a finding that appellee’s disability was 
total within the meaning of the provi- 
sion contained in the certificate sued 
on, This being so, and it not being 
disputed that appellee’s disability was 
permanent, the refusal to give the 
charge under consideration was not 
error. 

The record showing no reversible 
error, the judgment is affirmed, 
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Future of Indians as Wards 


or Citizens 


A - A a A 


Abolition of Reservation and Absorption of Red 
Men Into General Society Advocated by Assist- 
ant to Member of President’s Cabinet 


By WILLIAM ATHERTON DU PUY 


Assistant to Secretary of Interior 


Department of the Interior vis- 
ualizes the Indian, not as one who 
lives on a reservation but out among 
the general population. _It believes that, 
if this conception of the proper abode 
of the Indian were current, it would 
result in a treatment of him that would 
greatly accelerate his advancement. 
The Indian living on a reservation is 
a ward of the Government, cared for by 
it, restricted in his power of action, 
always leaning on his guardian, and con- 
sequently never learning to stand alone. 
His contacts are constantly those of his 
kind, people who have lived until recently 
in the stone age, whose viewpoint is 
one of radica) disagreement with the 
dominant civilization of the Nation to 
which it is necessary that the Indian 
should adjust himself. . 


A 


T > PRESENT POLICY of the 


The reservation influences work all 
the time to his disadvantage. He does 


not develop that freedom of action and 
initiative that typifies the normal citizen. 
He fails to make progress, remains de- 
pendent and unproductive. 

The Indian away from the reservation 
is in contact with the whites, constantly 
learns from them the ways of their liv- 
ing and how to get along in a world that 
is 5,000 years ahead of that in which his 
people have always had their being. 
The child of the Indian away from the 
reservation goes to school with white 
children, absorbs their viewpoint, learns 
the coe of money, gets the idea of 
work. 


The older Indians away from the i _s- 
ervation are always in the presence of 
white people, see them at their labors, 
and observe their methods of life. Grad- 
ually they come to emulate the example 
of those about them. They tend steadily 
toward civilized living. 

a 


The Indians are a poor people. The 
great majority of them suffer all their 
lives because they do not have enough 
food to nourish their bodies. Those 
bodies become traps for disease because 
they do not have enough strength to 
throw it off. 

Relief from this physical condition 
would be possible through rations fur- 
nished by charity or by the Government, 
but this would but increase the depend- 
ence of the Indians. If they are to be 
established on a self-sustaining basis, 
that end can be accomplished only 
through-+showing them the way to that 
work and self-support which is the com- 
mon lot of independent peoples. 


* 


It is easier for the Indian to become 
a productive worker when he is sur- 
rounded by other productive workers, in 
a normal civilized community, than it 
is on the reservation where all the in- 
fluences are in the other direction. The 
solution of his problem, therefore, would 
seem to be through gradually weaning 
him away from the unfavorable sur- 
roundings of the reservation and finding 
a place for him in those that are more 
favorable. 





chool Tax on 


Cosmetics Urged 


Plan for F inancing Rural Edueation 


By JOHN H. HAMMILL 


Governor, State of lowa 


school is a vital problem. The 

rural school, too frequently, has 
not had adequate financial support. 
There is good reason for this in sec- 
tions of the country where farm prop- 
erty has had a low valuation, where 
the land was sparsely settled, or cov- 
ered by heavy mortgages. As these 
conditions have gradually disappeared, 
the school has shared to some degree in 
this prosperity; but not fully. 

More money for support of schools 
should be provided by State aid where 
other funds are not adequate. It may 
be added that State aid to schools has 
proven a wonderful incentive in local 
communities to become more liberal in 
their support of schools. 

I would suggest that the school fund 
might be increased from a tax on cos- 
metics, tobacco, soft drinks, gum, and 
other articles considered as nonessen- 
tials. All are paying large dividends 
and a portion thereof could well be 
turned into the State school fund. We 
are of the opinion that an increase of 
taxes on farm lands should be avoided 
if possible. 

Expensive buildings are not essential 

in order to conduct all the various ac- 
tivities of the school. Many of the 
present rural schoolhouses do need 
remodeling in order to make the rooms 
attractive, properly lighted, and better 
heating and ventilation installed. We 
cannot help but feel that the erection 
of expensive one-teacher buildings in 
rural communities is a mistake. Our 
system of rural schools is undergoing 
a change. 
; Perhaps the most progressive States 
in providing better school facilities in 
rural communities are Indiana and 
Ohio. The one-room school is fast dis- 
appearing in these States. Eventually, 
the movement is sure to spread to other 
States. 

The objection, which may have been 
well founded, that the transportation of 
pupils is difficult on account of bad 
road conditions is quite rapidly being 
overcome, especially in lowa. This has 
been the chief objection advanced by 
many patrons against the establishment 
of central schools. Again does it not 
seem that the erection of expensive one- 
teacher schoolhouses on paved and 
graveled roads will become a trouble- 
some problem and necessarily a waste 
of funds? 

Sentiment, prejudice, and penury 
must not be allowed to deprive the 
country boys and girls and those liv- 
ing in small towns of their right to se- 
cure the best possible education, in- 
cluding the high school, where the chil- 
dren may be at home while attending 
the public schools. Whatever the 
causes or opposition to consolidation 
may be, this opposition must cease be- 
fore the rural school can fulfill its func- 
tion and provide the rural child with 


T'= BETTERMENT of the rural 


educational opportunities approximat- 
ing those given the children in well 
graded town schools. 

It is generally conceded that the con- 
solidated school provides better educa- 
tional advantages for children. It is 
an established fact that the enrollment 
as well as regularity of attendance are 
very much improved in these districts. 

The school premises should be beau- 
tified and playground equipment pro- 
vided. The school should be amply 
equipped with devices used in connec- 
tion with modern methods of teaching. 
The school library should be made an 
important factor in every school where 
convenient access to public libraries is 
impossible. 

The rural school building is the 
natural place for community activities 
for the benefit of all in the district. To 
successfully carry out these activities 
requires the finest kind of directorship 
to secure the interest and cooperation 
of all who should be concerned. 

The efficiency of the rural school is 
seriously handicapped because of fre- 
quent change of teachers, and because 
of lack of experience of the rural 
teacher. 

The rural schools should require 
especially trained teachers to the same 
extent that especially trained teachers 
are being required for the elementary 
grades and high schools in approved 
town, city and consolidated districts. 
The field is a broad one, covering the 
work of the first eight grades. Special- 
ization to the extent that the grade 
teacher is a specialist may be impos- 
sible. However, the rural teacher must 
be prepared to select the better and ap- 
proved methods of instruction for each 
of the eight grades in her school, hot 
simply for one or two grades as or- 
ganization may be carried out in the 
grade schools. 

Problems of classification and organ- 
ization place additional responsibilities 
on the rural teacher. Necessarily there 
always has been and always will be too 
many classes in order to cover eight 
grades of work for one person to handle 
well. True, there may be classes with 
only one pupil, but such a class must 
necessarily be lacking in interest and 
enthusiasm. The provision by law for 
the closing of small schools having at- 
tendance of five or less pupils is well 
taken. 

We believe the next step in advance- 
ment of teacher qualification require- 
ments shall be two years of normal 
training above a four-year high-school 
course. Every other profession, includ- 
ing medicine, law, and the ministry re- 
quire at least this amount of special 
preparation. 

The work of the teacher is fully as 
important as any of the professions. 
Should not the preparation of the 
teacher be made commensurate to the 
importance of the calling? 
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Workers in “Dusty Trades” 


Hazards of Equipment and Conditions 


of Labor Reduced Through Studies of Public Health Service 


By L. R. THOMPSON 


Medical Officer in Charge, Office of Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation, United States 
Public Health Service 


the scientific study of the various 

health hazards in industry, the 
preparation and publication of data 
concerning the health of workers and 
occupational environment in’ innumer- 
able kinds of factories, and investiga- 
tions and reports of a variety of me- 
chanical devices designed to better 
working conditions. 

The findings made possible by this 
Federal agency are not only widely 
utilized by private industries and a 
host of industrial associations and so- 
cieties, but prove of great worth to 
State departments of health and 
labor, and thus bear on the formula- 
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Restoration Work 
on Lincoln Farm 


Progresses py 


J. L. Holeomb 


Chairman, Building and 
Plans Committee, Lincoln Union, 
State of Indiana 


ENCING 100 acres of the Lincoln 

Memorial tract in Spencer County, 
where Indiana proposes to erect a me- 
morial to Nancy Hanks Lincoln, mother 
of Abraham Lincoln, and _ planting 
thousands of native’trees and shrubs 
on 50 acres of the park to restore it to 
original primitiveness, is the next major 
step in developing the State’s greatest 
memorial. Work is to start imme- 
diately. 

The Lincoln cabin site has been 
cleared of underbrush, and mud streets 
closed in what formerly was a part of 
Lincoln City, with erosion on hill slopes 
stopped by grading and _ planting. 
Thirty acres of the original Thomas 
Lincoln farm, which for years was a 
part of Lincoln City, is to receive a 
major part of this year’s plantings, 
This tract was purchased by Frank C. 
Ball and given to the memorial project. 

The planting program is under the 
immediate’ direction of Donald B. 
Johnston, Indianapolis landscape archi- 
tect, carrying out landscape plans of 
the memorial architect, Frederick Law 
Olmstead. Charles C. Deam, State re- 
search forester, is advising with the 
committee. Thousands of trees and 
shrubs, all native species such as elm, 
sycamore, tulip, cherry, sweetgum, 
black oak, sugar maple, red oak, locust, 
ash, scarlet oak, red maple and black 
willow will be used. Height, general 
size and symmetry of these species were 
considered so at maturity they prop- 
erly fit into the general landscape 
scheme. é 

For some years an iron fence. en- 
closed the original 16 acres of the Lin- 
coln Park, likewise the grave of Lin- 
coln’s mother which, under present 
plans, will be removed, and a new iron 
fence thrown about the major part of 
the park. The entire 100 acres will be 
landscaped. 

In selecting trees for planting the 
committee gave consideration to those 
species that probably existed when Lin- 
coln spent his boyhood on Hoosier soil, 
and which at maturity will compose a 
veritable forest primeval, similar in all 
respects to that period in our State’s 
history. 


tion of industrial laws in each of the 
48 States. 

Adhering to a policy outlined by the 
service, this office has begun its work 
by seeking remedies for the health 
problems which affect the large groups 
of industrial workers, and at the pres- 
ent time a series of exhaustive publica- 
tions are being issued on the problems 
involved in the “dusty trades.” Already 
voluminous scientific data have been 
made public on the problems of silica 
and calcium dusts, and additional re- 
ports are forthcoming on coal, metal, 
vegetable, and excessive municipal 
dusts, such as constantly occur in 
streets, sidewalks, and alleys. 

Practically two years of thorough 
research and statistical compilation are 
allowed for each of these dust studies. 
When and wherever found possible, the 
morbidity. and mortality rates of a 
laboring group are periodically pre- 
pared, and a complete record of the 
individual physical status and the fac- 
tory conditions under which each per- 
son labors, are published for the use 
of those interested in the work. 

However, the industrial dust prob- 
lem is but one of many encountered in 
the service’s program, and for this 
reason, in order to gain a general view 
of the nature and severity of sickness 
affecting industrial workers, the rec- 
ords of illnesses of from 150,000 to 200,- 
000 workers in nearly 40 different 
industries are being reported in to the 
Public Health Service yearly. This 
mass of morbidity data not only serves 
as an indication of the general health 
of industrial workers but also is most 
valuable in pointing out an excess of 
sickness from any particular cause in 
any one industry. 

A phase of the office’s recent activi- 
ties, which will doubtless reflect the 
immeasurable benefits of industrial hy- 
giene and sanitation, is found-in rela- 
tion to the production and marketing 
of varied chemicals. As every one 
knows, chemical advances in:the past 
10 years have been nothing short of 
amazing; but, as every one may not 
realize, the health problems presented 
are many in number, and may affect 
not only those who make and handle 
the chemical products, but the general 
public as well. 

The Public Health Service has real- 
ized the importance of this field of 


- work, and an increasing number of its 
publications ‘contain information as to - 


the methods to be used in the preven- 
tion of the health hazards, and may 
also. include suggested regulations 
which are concerned with the manner 
in which the product is distributed. 

No Federal law exists which compels 
industry to utilize the results of these 
investigations, no matter how valuable 
their text, but the ready acceptance of 
them by private interests, by influential 
organizations, and by State depart- 
ments which often secure legislative 
enactments based on the findings, 
¢auses the work to be_ invariably 
fruitful. 

These few illustrations of the nature 
of the work being carried on by the 
office of industrial hygiene and sanita- 
tion indicate not only the importance 
of the research work and its practical 
application in industry, but also the 
increasing interest of the employer in 
protecting the health of his workmen 
and eliminating danger to the general 
public. 
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to World Progress . . + 


Education Should Be Designed to Develop In- 
tellectual Individuality, for. Betterment of 
Civilization, Says Governor of Utah 


By GEORGE H. DERN 


Governor, State of Utah 


lems that educators have to solve 

.is to instruct large groups of 

children without too much standardiza- 

tion and without stunting the growth of 

an exceptional intellect or destroying in- 
dividuality. 

The child has not had a square deal 
if it has not been taught independence 
of thought and open-mindedness. Dr. 
Coe says: 

“An educated man must -be able to 
study and think without guidance from 
others. He must be—to some extent—a 
thinker, not a mere imitator.”’ 


A 


O OF THE MOST difficult prob- , 


Unless he is a_thinker, and unless he 
has learned to respect the integrity of 
his intellect and to follow the dictates 
of his reason, he cannot grow, and will 
simply remain an obscure unit jin the 
common herd. 

A child has not received a square deal 
if it has not developed the temper and 
habit of intellectual exploration, for he 
cannot grow unless his mind js con- 
stantly exploring new fields. It is piti- 
able to see a person’s mind stop grow- 
ing when his body stops growing. And 
yet the average person, when he reaches 
physical maturity, wants “to have things 
settled,” and thereafter he hold politics, 
religion and philosophy unchanged and 
unchangeable. 

If we want the world to get better, 
the child should be given the habit of 
doubting and of finding out for him- 
self. All the progress that the world 
has ever made has come from doubt, 
and from willingness to try something 
new. : 

People said it was impossible to fly 
across the Atlantic, but Lindbergh 
doubted their logic and tried it, and 
now he is the greatest hero in the world: 


A 


It used to be thought that such dis- 
eases as yellow fever, diphtheria, typhoid 
fever and smallpox were scourges from 
God which man could not avert. Scien- 
tists doubted that an all-loving Father 
would so afflict his children, and began 
t6 study those maladies, with the result 
that today all of them are preventable, 
and now if anyone dies of them it is 


. through neglect. 


A hundred years ago, sending a let- 
ter by stagecoach was the only means 
of distant communication. Men began 
to doubt that this was the only way, or 
the quickest way, and today we have 
the fast mail, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the wireless and the radio. 

It is hard for us to realize that 150 
years ago walking and horseback rid- 
ing were almost the sole means of trav- 


eling. ‘The doubters have given us the 
stagecoach, the steam engine, the elec- 
tric locomotive, the automobile and the 
airplane. 

In primitive times light was furnished 
by torches of various kinds. For 600 
years candles were the only means of 
indoor illumination. Those who doubted 
that the candle was the last word have 
given us the oil lamp, the gas jet and 
the electric light. 

Reeently the Nation celebrated the 
50th anniversary of Thomas A. Edi- 
son’s invention of the incandescent 
electric light. Edison is one of the 
greatest benefactors the human race has 
ever had. Through his intellectual ex- 
ploration he has done more to improve 
the condition of his fellowman than all 
the war heroes of the world put together. 

Primitive agriculture was largely a 
matter of superstition and hocus-pocus, 
such as planting potatoes by the light 
of the moon. Modern scientific agricul- 
ture has discovered how crops feed, and 
we now know how to manage the soil 
as to maintain its productivity. 


A 


The evolution of farm machinery is 
a romantic story of how science has so 
increased the production of the indi+ 
vidual that man is no longer a brother 
to the ox, as he was in olden days. The 
development of the dairy industry, the 
breeding of better plants and animals, 
better methods of stock feeding, con- 
quering insect pests, protecting live- 
stock from diseases and reducing losses 
from plant diseases are all examples of 
the progress that has been made by men 
who were not satisfied with things as 
they were, and who applied scientific re- 
search to their problems, and thereby 
contributed to human welfare. 

When the Declaration of Independence 
was signed, 97 per cent of the people 
in the United States were engaged in 
agriculture. Today probably less than 
one-third are so employed. This means 
a tremendous expansion in manufac- 
turing. 

To tell the story of the development of 
iron and steel, of paper, of the chemi- 
cal industry, of the dye industry, of im- 
proved ways of making clothing, of pre- 
serving foods, of rubber, of glass and 
pottery would be stranger. than any 
fairy tale ever told. 

The whole galaxy of invention and 
discovery, with their tremendous effect 
on the human family, has been due to 
men who insisted upon doing their own 
thinking instead of being bound by old 
doctrines and opinions. 


utlet Sought for Prison Industry 
New Difficulties Raised by Federal Law 


By WILLIAM TUDOR GARDINER 


Governor, State of Maine 


HEN groups of men are deprived 

V \ of their liberty for cause and 

are entrusted to.the care of 
the State or the county in pemal insti- 
tutions, with the traditional injunction 
that they perform hard labor, the ques- 
tion arises: 

“What labor?” 

Confinement without opportunity for 
labor would, I suppose, be a barbarous 
punishment for a normal human being. 
Any task may be laborious, but unless 
it is productive it cannot be dignified 
with the term of ‘“‘labor.” 

If we are to give prisoners employ- 
ment, we make them producers, and it 
must be conceded that to some extent, 
somewhere, they must come into com- 
petition with free men and women who 
are or who might be laborers in the 
same field. 

The problem is to keep such com- 
petition at a minimum, and. free |abor 
has the right to expect such protection 
as may be consistent with the success- 
ful operation of prisons. The natural 
laws of economics are suspended, and 
the power that controls the prison has 
a dual responsibility—toward those out- 
side as well as toward those inside the 
walls. 

It has been natural that: a State 
should seek first of all to protect its 
own people and regulate prison in- 
dustry so as to interfere locally as little 
as possible. But the problem trans- 
cends State lines. In the struggle to 
make prisons partially self-supporting, 
it is essential that there be little con- 
flict among the States and inaportant 
that the problem be regarded 1na- 
tionally. 

On Jan. 19, 1934, the States will face 
a very common problem, when the 
Hawes-Cooper bill will become effec- 


tive. The bill is short, its terms are 
simple, but its effect may be far-reach- 
ing. Prison-made goods are divested of 
their interstate character upon arrival 
in the State of their destination, and, 
therefore, the sale of such goods, what- 
ever their origin, becomes a matter of 
absolute regulation with each State. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that 
in the next five years many States will 
have such changes in their laws regu- 
lating the sale of prison-made goods 
that many existing prison industries 
must be reorganized. In all probality 
the contract system of prison labor will 
have to be abolished by 1934. 

Contract labor is now prohibited in 
the Federal prisons, and wholly or in 
certain forms prohibited in 23 of the 
States. It is likely that prison produc- 
tion of goods designed primarily for 
State or institutional use will presently 
be stimulated. It will be economically 
advantageous if the production of 
different kinds of goods is allocated to 
the various prisons by a definite plan. 

The problems of employment are per- 
haps more acute in county jails than in 
State prisons. Small numbers of pris- 
oners and small budgets make employ- 
ment difficult. .The study of prison in- 
dustry should include in its purview the 
conditions that exist in the smaller 
penal institutions, under jurisdiction 
of the political subdivisions of the 
State. 

The question of prison labor is not 
only a business problem concerned with 
competition in manufacture, labor and 
sale of commodities, but more than that 
it is a problem that involves the reintro- 
duction into good citizenship of certain 
unfortunate fellow men. 


’ 





